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“*T’ve tried ’em all in 
my forty years of 
farming—there’s no 
external remedy that 
can equal Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam for keeping 
horses sound. And it 
doesn’t scar or dis- 
color the hair.”’ 

A million successful treatments 
given each year. Directions with 


every bottle. $1.50 per bottle at druge 
gists or direct upon receipt of price. 
ALSO GOOD FOR HUMAN USE 
An excellent remedy for sprains, 
s, burns, sore throat, 
muscular om inflammatory rheu- 
a ee weer lumbego. 
e Lawrence- Compan; 
Cleveland, Ohio. " 
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PRIZE LETTERS IN BROOD The prize 

SOW CONTEST winning 
letters in Wallaces’ Farmer's contest for 
the best letter on ‘“‘How I Got My Best 
Results at Spring Farrowing’’ appear on 
page 8 The winners of the contest are 
announced. These letters from practical 
hog men contain a lot of sound informa- 
tion on the management of brood sows 
and their litters, which will be helpful to 
all who are interested in swine husbandry. 


1OWA APPROVES Iowa legislators are 
EXPORT PLAN back of the McNary- 
Havgen bill to provide a government ex- 
port corporation to handle farm products. 
Last week a petition urging congress to 
pass the bill was signed by the governor 
and practically every member of the leg- 
islature. Read, on page 7, what they 
think of the bill. 4 


RADIO AND THE “Picking the- High 
MARKETS Market by Radio,” on 
page 3. is a feature of this week's issue 
which will interest all’ farmers and espe- 
civlly those who have radio sets. Bruce 
Ashby. who is in charge of radio work for 
the Department of Agriculture, tells how 
farmers can make use of the radio, 


THE CORN-HOG An analysis of the 

SITUATION factors which will af- 
fect the corn and hog situation in 1924 
and 1925 is found on page 4. Read the 
editorial, ‘‘Iowa’s Thirteen Million Hogs 
and the Corn Crop.” 


FOR TRACTOR On page 6, I. W. Dick- 

OWNERS erson tells how the trac- 
tor assists in taking care of the peak load 
of labor on the farm. The article con- 
tains valuable suggestions for efficiently 
distributing farm work between horses and 
tractors. 


TESTING SEED An article on page 9 

CORN presents reasons why 
thoro testing of seed corn is necessary 
this year. Every farmer should put the 
modified rag doll tester at work on his 
seed corn. 


via The latest news from 

NEWS the national capital will 
be found in the Washington letter on page 
7. It gives information on a number of 
things happening there which concern the 
farmer. 


eet oo Swine breeders and 

students of pedigrees 
will o eeoieted in the article on page 9 
which presents a study of the leading 
s'res of Polané China winners during 
the past three years, 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The February Boys’ 

SECTION and Girls’ Section 
will be found in this issue, in which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer announces a new essay or 
story contest on ‘‘Pioneer Days in Iowa.” 
All boys and girls like to hear their grand- 
parents tell stories about the early days. 
Here is a chance for farm boys and girls 
to write these stories and perhaps win 
valuable prizes. 


NEXT WEEK’S The issife for March 7 
ISSUE will 

of retired farmers and why they should 
retire on the farm. Another feature will 
be an article giving the experiences of 
farmers who responded to Wallaces’ 
Farmer's brood sow letter contest. An- 
ether installment of the series, ‘‘When 
the Middle-West Was Young’ will ap- 
pesr. The issue will also contain articles 
on various subjects associated with the 
spring farming season. 





ogvice ep end sample of Guarantee. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 308 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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From Every Standpoint- | 
The Perfect Fordson Plow! || 


Every claim that we make for 
this wonderful new plow issup- 
ported by the satisfactory per- 
formance of thousands of these 
plows in the field. The proof 
is in the letters we constantly 
receive from Ferguson owners. 


They like this plow because it 


weighs approximately only 300 
ds — because it is light 


See Your Fordson Dealer 


te 


PROM every standpoint—light draft—light weight— 
simple construction— easy operation — strength— 

proper turning of the soil under varied conditions—the 

Ferguson Plow is the perfect plow for the Fordson. 
















draft — because it is only 57 
inches long, extremely close 
hitched and easy to handle— 
because it is far stronger, built 
of ALLOY STEEL, the tough, 
super-strong steel used in autos 
and tractors. Many say its out- 
standing feature is its ability to 
penetrate and stay in the hard- 
est ground where many plows 
of twice its weight cannot do so. 


He has the Ferguson Plow or can get it for you 
quickly. Write us for descriptive folder. Address 


THE RODERICK LEAN MFG. CO., DEPT. 14, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Builders of the Famous Roderick Lean Harrows since 1868. 
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contain a discussion- 



































Chicago 4 Kansas City 


10,000 miles guaranteed 
and yet you save |4 





Ide%: CorD z Tires 








Riverside Oversize Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles and in actual performance give up to 18,000 miles. 
Can any other tire do more? 

So why not save one-third and use Riverside Cords? 
What more will any other tire do? Then why pay more? 

And this 10,000 miles service is backed @ guarantee 
that has stood for fifty-one years. ely Ae other tire 
carry a better guarantee? 


Quality is built into Riverside Cords 
This guaranteed mileage is built into ” i 
Ward’s Riverside Cords. Hi treads, side “Fires. for” he 
thicker and stronger, of tough, live rubber. | pest four years 
This exceptional quality of Ward’- sgpd a tire back fer 
tires alone has made us the /argest re- 
tailers of tires in the country. The aiterent puch or eke? 


tires themselves have convinced. thou- 
sands that Riverside Cords are best. ps rx are at 


W: Sch 

You Don’t Risk One Cent Nessen ‘City, Wich. 

Before you buy any tires send for River- 

sides. Inspect them. Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 

or $15.00 more. 

Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 

first-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your moncy. 
These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 


CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size. 











SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30x34 $ 9.75 28c 32x4 $20. 
32x4 16.95 42c 34x4 21-98 asc 
33x4 17.45 43c 33x5 28.75 58c 
34x4 18.25 43c 35x5 29.95 G6ic 
~ on Wire your order. 
oe Orders received by tele- 
my or for graph will be 
years. Teey bere the same day C. G. D. 
was Write today 
Scat S| Freemize | 
Wm. ree Auto 
ig Supply 
Ves = Dept— 33-T. | Pomel 





















Montgonieé ‘ety Ward 8G. 


Peat mery Ockiand, Col, Ft. Worth lew Vouk Atlante, Co. 















When writing ” advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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we can get the latest market reports 

three times a day,’’ writes an Iowa ele- 
yator man to the Department of Agriculture, 
“hardly a day passes that some farmer does 
not telephone in from the country for the latest 
reports.’ This letter is typical of hundreds of 
others expressing appreciation of the radio as 
ameans of bringing farmers closer than ever 
before to the information they need in the 
proper conduet of their business. 

Here is an illustration of the practical value 
of government market reports that are broad- 
east by some seventy-five commercial stations 
gver the country. A farmer some twenty miles 

mn the Cleveland market had 1,500 bushels 
of Bartlett pears to sell. His local merchant 
offered him 50 cents a bushel. Before selling, 
he went into the local bank, which had a re- 
ceiving set and a bullet board for posting 
market quotations, and saw that the range in 
the Cleveland market was from 95 cents to 
$120. He called a dealer in the city and was 
Offered 75 cents a bushel at his farm, or the 
same price plus hauling charges if he would 
deliver ‘ bushel 


6 INCE the community has learned that 


a clear profit of 25 cents a 
more than he would have received. had it not 
been for the radio market reports and the co- 
operation of his loeal bank in posting them. 


Radio Market Brings Nice Profit 


To take another ease, a southern Illinois 
farmer writes us that last September he had 
wo carloads of prime yearling steers finished 
for market. He could sell to the local buyer 
or ship to a rather unsteady market at. Chi- 
ago. The local buyer offered to contract the 
fattle at $10.50 a hundred, one of the best 
prices offered for a long time. On the day 
he farmer decided to sell, he found from the 
radio market reports that a healthy advance in 
the price of prime cattle was indicated. Know- 
mg that the radio information was reliable, and 
having a short haul to market, the farmer got 
his cattle to the National Stockyards the follow- 
mg morning. When sold, they brought $11.10, 
A price that gave him a nice profit over the 
eal buver’s bid, despite deductions of hauling 
md commission charges. 

The Department of Agriculture has letters 


% 


By Bruce Ashby 


Radio News Editor. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 











Posting Market News as It Comes In. 


ing in this with the department, which 
furnishes them authentic weather, crop and 
market reports, and general agricultural news 
of timely interest. The accompanying map 
will show the broadeasting centers which 
are located over the country for these radio 
services. 

A survey has recently been made to deter- 
mine how widely farmers are -harnessing the 
new means of communication and making it 
serve them. County agents, working in parts 
of every state, estimate that there are approxi- 
mately 40,000 radio sets on farms in 780 coun- 
ties surveyed. This is an average of 51 sets 
per county. Applying the average to the 2,850 
agricultural counties in the United States, more 
than 145,000 radio 
owned. Estimates for forty counties in Iowa 


receiving sets are farm’ 





PICKING THE HIGH MARKET BY RADIO 


Up to the Minute Market News Flashed From Terminal to Farm 


show 2,463 receiving sets on farms, a more than 
average number. 

Radio is yet far from perfect, but it already 
affords millions of us entertainment and is of 
very practical value to farmers, shippers, stock- 
men, fruit growers, marine and aviation inter- 
ests, and countless others. There has been a 
constant improvement in receiving equipment 
since radio began to sweep the country some 
two years ago, and while the number of broad- 
casting stations has decreased somewhat, those 
remaining are stronger and better than ever. 
That means that practically every farmer ean, 
at small expense, receive not only the latest 
news that affeets the business side of his life, 
but news of world affairs, music, and other en- 
tertainment as well. 

All this ean be done with an assurance of ae- 
curacy that is remarkable. At the department 
we have received a number of letters from peo- 
ple who have listed by their numbers bulletins 
that they have heard discussed by radio. No 
more than the average number of mistakes have* 
occurred in lists that are sometimes quite long. 
While the farmer himself does not always have 
a chance to enjoy the general features of a 
radio program, they are items of importance to 
the housewife and the children and do much to 
offset the isolation of many farm homes. 


Market Information for Iowa Farmers 


The stations. from which lowa farmers can 
most readily secure information concerning 
the markets are Ames WOI, 360; Davenport 
WOC, 484; Jefferson City WOS, 441; Chi- 
cago WDAP, 360, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
WHB, 411. All of these broadcasting stations 


‘except Ames also have attractive musical pro- 


grams in the evening. lowa City has recently 
started the broadeasting of excellent musical 
programs on 484 wave length at from 8:00 to 
9:00 o’elock on each Tuesday evening and 
from 9:00 to 9:30 o’clock on Sundays. Also 
when there happens to be an athletic contest 
that is of special interest, they broadcast it. 
For instance, last Friday night, February 22, 
they broadcasted the Illinois and lowa City 
basket-ball game play by play. 

Some of the stations, in their evening amuse- 
ment programs, specialize on the most modern 
jazz; others on old-fashioned ‘‘hoe-downs”’ and 

some of the old-time song fa- 
vorites. 





fling of many more such experiences. This 
Meads me to believe that while 

me farmer and his family get enmrwent oF sc0icuy “unt 
@great deal of enjoyment out ) 

if the musieal and entertain- a 


ment features of the programs 

the various broadcasting 

tions, and get the full 
mount of thrill out of picking 
P anew and distant station, 
mw agricultural field of radio 
am be successfully developed 
my when essential and prac- 
weal information is given a 


prihanent place on the pro- 
brain. 
Most first class radio broad- 


MSU O 


stations realize this, 
md are working toward service 
Merams that will supply use- 
mM information on every phase 
K farming. Several powerful 
bYernment stations and prac- 
eally all of the more than 
) limited commercial broad- 
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Oceasionally, some very ti- 
structive talks are‘given in the 
evenings. As an-instance of 
this, the Seott County, Lowa, 
Farm Bureau, every Wednes- 
day evening, at 7:00 o'clock, 
puts on a program at WOC; 
and on each Tuesday evening 
the American Farm Bureau 
Federation presents a farm 
talk from KYW. 

Radio has its afausement as- 
pect, but from the start it has 
appealed to a much more seri- 
ous minded type of people 
than the movies. As time goes 
on and the art and-science of 
radio broadcasting are more 
fully developed, we may expect 
radio to become a great force 
for good in our national life. 
No class will be more benefited 








sting statiéns are co-operat- 


by the radio than the farmers. 
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IOWA’S THIRTEEN MILLION HOGS AND 
THE CORN CROP 

AST year Iowa sent to market over thirteen 

million hogs, as compared with a normal of 

Of course, 


about nine million. no one can say 


how many hogs Jowa will send to market in 
1924, but so far this vear she has sent more 
than during the ¢orresponding months in 1923. 
Later on in 1924 it is to be expected that there 
will be a very considerable falling off in hog 
receipts from Towa, but even at that it is prob- 
able that Iowa will send to market during 1924 
considerably more than eleven million hogs. 

For the purpose of this editorial, we are par- 
ticularly interested in the effect of the large 
number of hogs on the corn supply. It may 
be roughly taken that every hog marketed in 
Jowa represents about twenty bushels of corn. 
Normally, it would seem that Iowa's hogs con- 
sume about 180 million bushels of corn in a 
year. In 1923, however, they consumed about 
260 million bushels, or nearly 80 million bush- 
els more than normal. The probable figure for 
1924 is in excess of 220 million bushels, or at 
least 40 million bushels more than normal. 

Iowa’s normal corn crop is about 390 million 
bushels. The past vear the crop was 430 mil- 
lion bushels, or about 40 million bushels above 
normal. The hogs which have been fed out of 
the 1923 crop, however, have eaten so much 
more than usual that Iowa, even with a moder- 
ately large corn crop in 1923, has less than her 
usual amount of corn to feed to other kinds of 
stock and to ship to market. 

For five years, Iowa has had larger corn 
erops than usual; and for five years she has 
been building up her livestock population to 
take care of the excess corn. And now the 
exeess corn has more than been taken care of, 
and in 1924 there is at least an even chance 
that we may have a corn crop below average. 
The probabilities, therefore, are decidedly in 
favor of strong corn prices during the latter 
part of the summer of 1924. 

Some people think that hogs have been mar- 
keted so fast during the past winter that in- 
stead of having a corn shortage by the late 
summer of 1924, there will be a corn surplus. 
They forget that most of these hogs marketed 
since November 1 of 1923 have consumed an 
average of at least ten bushels of corn per head 
of the 1923 crop. Probably a hog shortage is 
coming on, but it will not come fast enough to 


Department . 


prevent the corn shortage which will probably 


_materialize during the late summer of 1924. 


_In states outside of Towa, the increase in hog 
population in 1923 was very great, altho not 
quite so unusual as in Iowa. The increase has 
been sufficient, however, to make a corn short- 
age by the late summer of 1924 almost a cer- 
tainty. 

What about 1925 and 1926% Of course, it 
must be remembered that much depends on the 
weather and much depends on general business 
conditions, but at the same time it can be said 
with some assurance that after the summer of 
1924, events will probably shape themselves 
toward a surplus of corn and a shortage of 
hogs. Already many men are beginning to 
build up their corn reserves and to cut down 
their hog feeding operations. Probably not 
enough of them are doing it to have any great 
effect on the situation during 1924, but unless 
the weather causes unusually short corn crops 
in 1924 and 1925, it is to be expected that dur- 
ing 1925 and 1926 we shall gradually be work- 
ing into a period of surplus corn. In the mean- 
time, the thirteen million hogs which Iowa mar- 
keted in 1923, and the very large numbers 
which she is marketing this year, are having a 
decided effect on the corn market. 





GET YOUR NEIGHBOR 

HE MeNary-Haugen bill is making prog- 
ress. The corn belt states are getting be- 
hind the plan with more vigor; farm organiza- 
tions are getting in line ; congressmen who were 
formerly doubtful about the bill have become 
convineed of its merits. Yet just progress is 
not enongh. It needs more than mild support 
by the farmers of the west to put the bill thru. 
Eastern conservatives are against it; Wall 
Street is fighting it; board of trade men from 
Chicago are bucking it. To put it over, we 
need a regular prairie fire of farm enthusiasm. 
We haven't got that yet; and the reason for 

it is the lack of information about the bill on 
the part of many farmers. Men who read 


Wallaces’ Farmer are for it and are, many of 
them, ‘‘ working their heads off’ for it. They 


know what the bill means and what it will do. 
It is due in large part to them that corn belt 


support has been strengthening behind the 
measure. 
This is-not enough. We must get the thou- 


sands of farmers who don’t read Wallaces’ 
Farmer lined up for the plan, too.. It is a 
erying shame that many of the farm papers, 
the newspapers that are supposed to serve the 
farmer, have been so slow about giving infor- 
mation about this measure. But the fact that 
these agencies, with a few exceptions, have fall- 
en down puts a big burden on those who have a 
chance to get the facts. 

We want every farmer who reads this to 
make it his next job to get hold of his neigh- 
bors, talk the proposition over with them, and 
urge that they write their congressmen in favor 
of the bill. If you want an outline of the 
measure to help you put the facts before your 
neighbors, let us know. We have prepared a 
circular on the subject, which we shall be glad 
to let you have. Write us and tell us how 
many you want. 


Wallaces’ Farmer has over eighty thousand 
subseribers. If each of these farmers would 


write in to Senator C. L. MeNary, chairman 
of the senate agricultural committee, to Repre- 
sentative G. N. Haugen, chairman of the house 
agricultural committee, and to his own sen- 
ators and representative, there would be a flood 
of mail that would make congress stop .and 
wonder. If every one of these subscribers 
would get two neighbors to do the same thing, 
congress would know that the farmers mean 
business. The MeNary-Haugen bill would go 
thru before you could say Jack Robinson. 
Songressmen have been fooled so often on 





this farm relief proposition that they are wapy 
A man comes in and says, ‘‘The farmers way 
this,’’ and they look skeptical. How does } 
know? But when they hear from home, hes 
from busy farmers who don’t write often, ay 
mean it when they do write, then they 

to think: ‘‘This must be a real bill. - I’m goiy 

to look it over again. If all those men are fy 
it, the chances are that I am, too.’’ 

That’s the way it works. And that is ¢ 
only way that will put the MeNary-Haugen bj 
across. Tax bill, oil scandals, bonus measure 
all sorts of measures are before congress, 
will take up time and crowd out farm relief 
unless there is a majority ready to insist upg 
it. And there won’t be a majority unless th 
congressmen know that farmers really want the 
measure passed. Congressmen are human 
Even tho it may sound good to them, they 
aren't going to ‘‘work like niggers’’ for a bil] 
that few people are interested in. But if you 
show them that you are interested, prove that 
you want the bill put across, that’s another 
story. Things will happen then. 

There is no need for us to outline the bill to 
you again. You know that what it means to 
us here in the corn belt is that it promises a 
jump in hog prices of from three to four dob 
lars. You are in favor of it—our letters, our 
ballots, show that. That isn’t enough. Are 
you willing to go out and work for it? Are 
you willing to line up your neighbors to help? 
Do you want that extra money; or do you just 
sort of wish you might have it? This is the 
corn belt farmer’s chance to get some pros- 
perity, instead of just wishing for it. Are we 
going to take it? 
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THE DAYS OF THE PIONEER 


HE past of a community means more than 

we sometimes think. The past does not die 
as it yields place to the present. It lives tena- 
ciously in the eustoms, the habits, the charae- 
ter of the people. It stamps the present in 
its own mold, and sets that same stamp, with 
slightly less vigor, on_the future. 

When we study the pioneer in the middle- 
west, therefore, we are studying ourselves. 
These things we do, and these thoughts we 
think, because Grandfather was the kind of 
man he was and met the kind of conditions he 
met. The pioneer is only a few generations 
behind us—that fact explains much in the his 
tory of the corn belt. 

So it has seemed to us that our series, ‘‘ When 
the Middle-West Was Young,’’ is something 
more than a collection of good stories. The 
ones that we have published, and the ones that 
are yet to come—for they will run intermit- 
tently for several months—show us not only 
what manner of men our grandfathers were, 
but also what manner of men we are ourselves. 
When we know that, we can perhaps begin to 
be wise. 

As a sort of accompaniment to this series, 
we are announcing an essay contest for the 
boy and girl readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, m 
this same subject. ‘‘A Pioneer’s Story,” & 
‘‘My Great-Grandfather’s Story,’’ would be 
fitting titles. There is an announcement om 


. page 2 of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section in this 


issue. Turn to it. Both the size of the prize. 
and the nature of the subject ought to make 
it interesting to your boy or girl. 

The history of the middle-west is one of the 
great adventure stories of the ages. Never be 
fore in history was an empire conquered 8 
quickly, so completely. We are of the blood 
of those conquerors. We sometimes wonder if 
we have taken their heritage of land and wealth 








and have lost their spirit? Dare we bring 
the tasks of our day the same daring, the same 
seorn for outgrown eustoms, the same concep 
tion of the corn belt as a home for a great neW 
people? It is a question we ean ask, but only 
the middle-west itself ean answer. 
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THE DEPRESSION IN FARM 
MACHINERY 






past three years have been thru as hard 
times as the farmer. Seventeen of the largest 





companies lost over $50,000,000 in 1921, and 
re fol likewise suffered heavy losses in 1922. Fig- 
ures are not available as yet for 1923, but the 
is the Joss side of the ledger is likely to predominate. 
n di The first thing the farmers did when the 
ure depression came was to stop buying machinery, 


and as a result machinery sales fell to one-third 
relief of normal. Manufacturing output was prompt- 


upil ly reduced, factories were run only part time 
$s the or were shut down for a while, and it was not 
nt the necessary to buy as much material or hire as 
mang much labor. However, the overhead expenses 
they continued, with the result that each unit of 
a bil machinery made cost more than the manufac- 
f you turers expected. Labor and materials were 
- that both twice the pre-war, and it was necessary 
otherM to sell a greatly reduced output to a market 
that didn’t want to buy no matter how cheap 
ill tof the price, 
Ds to Has the time come when farmers can aban- 
ses af don to some extent their hand-to-mouth buying 
dol § policy? Yes, if the purchase of a new machine 
, Our @ will give the farmer a greater net return than 
Are § the use of his old machine. On many farms, an 
Are § effort is likely to be made to get by with old 
1elp? # machinery, which may result in a loss of man 
just § labor equivalent to the purchase of a new ma- 
s the # chine. Nothing is more aggravating and few 
pros- @ things more eostly on a farm than trying to 
e€ We make old machinery hold together when it is 
three or four years past its normal life of use- 
fulness. 

The first year of the depression, we advised 
than § our readers to economize, to make the old ma- 
t die § chinery do another vear. But there is such a 
rena- @ thing as false economy, and it now would seem 
araé- § to be time for the -purchase of needed new 
t i machinery. No farmer should buy new ma- 
with @ chinery unless he has thought the matter thru 

and knows it is a good investment. Of course, 
Idle. § farm machinery is high now, but it is not near- 
Ives. # ly as high as the labor and materials used in 
: wef making it. Compared to pre-war, the margin 
1 of @ of profit in farm machinery has been reduced 
s he to-fully as great an extent as the margin of 


profit in corn growing. 

’ On account of the dependence of the imple- 
ment industry on agriculture, the problem of 
the implement manufacturer is very similar 
to the problem of the farmer. He has suffered 
from over-production and has not been able to 
get cost of production, due to the limited de- 
mand for machinery which the farm situation 
has brought about. The purchase of needed 
machinery by the farmer this year will be help- 
ful to all concerned. 





BAD SEED CORN 


HERE is a chance that bad seed corn may 
do more: damage this year than it did in 
the spring of 1918, when seed corn was notori- 













| be ously bad. Six years ago, every one was awake 
OM to the situation and carefully testing as a mat- 
this ter of patriotic duty. The situation really 
rie @ isn’t anywhere nearly so bad this year as it 
ake F was then, but the stand of corn in 1924 may be 
far worse because of the fact that so few farm- 
the § ers are preparing to give their corn a system- 
be Batic test, 
| 90 The faet that corn was hung in September 
lood Without being touched in the slightest by frost 
riff does not necessarily prove that it is absolutely 
alth § all right. We have a reeord of two thousand 
g 108 ears, for instance, which were not touched by 
aime the September 14 frost, and which avere put on 
cep f hiangers and dried under ideal conditions. Of 
new “these 2,000 ears, only 1,473 ears grew six strong 
only ‘Kernels; 94 of the 2,000 ears had two or more 





dead kernels. 





In the ordinary year, corn han- 








ARM machinery manufacturers during the. 


dled in this way would germinate about 99 per 
cent, and an ear by ear test would not be neces- 
sary. Weather conditions for the maturing of 
strong seed corn seem to have been unfavorable 
in many localities last fall, and it will pay, 
therefore, more than it has paid any time dur- 
ing the past five years, to give seed corn a care; 
ful ear by ear test. We do not know of any 
way in which the corn belt farmer can get a 
higher return for his labor during February 
and March than by ear testing his corn. With 
seed corn the way it is this spring, we roughly 
estimate that the time so spent will give a re- 
turn of fully $2 an hour. 





WHAT TO GROW IN PLACE OF OATS 


T)yO IOWA farmers grow too much oats? Are 
there other°crops which may profitably be 
substituted for oats? We believe that part of 
the acreage which is commonly put into oats 
would yield a greater return if seeded to other 
crops. Some of our corn belt farmers have 
found it- practical in late years to substitute 
barley, soy-beans and other crops for part of 
their oat acreage. 

Prizes of ten, five and three dollars are of- 
fered to those of our readers who submit the 
best letters discussing what to grow in place of 
oats. Tell us in four or five hundred words 
what crops can be used to replace oats and 
how they can be used in a practical rotation. 
This letter contest will close March 12. Ad- 
dress letters to Oats Contest Department, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





GRADING THE BASIS 


"A" VERY comprehensive program for simpli- 
fying the distribution of farm products 
is being suggested by Representative McFad- 
den, of Pennsylvania. Mr. McFadden cites the 
suecess attained in marketing the cantelope 
crop in the Imperial valley and the grape crop 
in California as proving that the method he 
outlines will work. . 
This method, in brief, provides that each car- 
load of farm produets is to be inspected and 
graded at a shipping point fairly close to the 
farm, and that information as to the grade and 
quality of the commodity is to be wired) in to 
the market centers established thrtiout the 
country. Bids can then be made on the car 
before it leaves the shipping point, and it can 
go direct to the best market offered at that 
particular time. Mr. MeFadden says that a 
earload of fruit and vegetables loaded in Cali- 
fornia, and accompanied by a federal or state 
shipping point inspection certifieate issued at 
the point of loading, is thus simultaneously of- 
fered to a buying power representing about 80 
per cent of the consuming population of the 
United States. , 
This system, of course, is worked for certain 
classes of perishables. Mr. McFadden seems to 
think it may work for such staple products as 
wheat and livestock. Wheat is a possibility; 
but in the matter of livestock, this plan runs 
up against the same objection that is raised to 
every plan that seems to promise anything in 
the way of stabilizing livestock markets: Can 
livestock be graded at a shipping point aceur- 
ately enough so that buyers in distant cities 
will be willing ‘to buy on that description? 
Market experts and other men whose interests 
are involved in the present marketing system, 
claim that it is extremely difficult to grade 
hogs and almost impossible to grade cattle. 
Recent investigations at the livestock mar- 
kets, however, are tending to cast some dis- 
credit on these views. There seems a chance 
that we may be able to work out a system of 
grades for both hogs and eattle. If that were 
done, it would be possible for a farmer shipping 
a earload of hogs out of an Iowa point south 


o 

of Des Moines, for instance, to have his stock 
graded in the yards, wire a statement in to St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, Kansas City, Ottumwa and 
Valley Junction, and get in return definite 
bids from which he could select the one that 
would bring him the highest net returns. Per- 
haps it may never be possible to carry the plan 
back quite as far toward the farm as the local 
shipping point. This grading may have to be 
done in coneentration points where federal in- 
spectors can be maintained. 

Grading is not all the problem, of course. 
We have a fairly good system on grading small 
grain; and yet we find that the system of grain 
marketing falls somewhat short of the ideal. 
But the grain market is in many respects su- 
perior to the livestock market simply beeause 
of the fact that the farmer and the dealer at 
the local shipping point can know exactly what. 
the grain is wggth at the different markets be- 
fore they stait on its way. 

Representatives McFadden’s plan would un- 
doubtedly bring good results, if applied exclu- 
sively to perishable food products. It has al- 
ready brought good results in the handling of a 
few commodities of this sort. Applying it te 
grain and livestock, however, is another mat- 
ter. Yet the presentation of his plan will have 
had some value; even if it does no more than 
call the attention of the farmers of the country 
to the fact that accurate grading of their pred- 
uct at a point as close as possible to the local 
shipping point is one of the necessary steps in 


_ the development of, an efficient marketing 


system. 





GIVING UP PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS 
NE difficulty that the co-operative always 
faces is the fact that so many patrons want 
all profits turned back to them at once in the 
shape of patronage dividends Neglect to build 
up a reserve in good times has been the cate 
of a number of failures in the co-operative field 
in the last few years; and in many ¢o0-opera- 
tives, even where complete failure has been 
avoided, successful operation has been made 
much more difficult by the absence of adequate 
reserves. Our local co-operatives now seem to 
be working back into a profit-making period. 
The members ought to remember the lessons of 
the last few years, and see that adequate capi- 
tal is provided and a good reserve fund built 
up, before they make any demands for patron- 
age dividends. 

Co-operatives in other countries have gone 
farther than this. They have used their sav- 
ings to further the social progress of the com- 
munity. The dividends have gone into recrea- 
tion grounds, libraries, theaters, community 
buildings and edueational work of all sorts. 
Doctor Warbasse, president of the Co-operative 
League of America, points out that ‘‘in every 
country are co-operative societies which could 
pay savings. returns to their members, but 
which do not. 
tional and other social purposes and to build 
up reserves of property.”’ 

We suggest, therefore, that it will pay mem- 
bers of farmers’ co-operatives not to be in too 
much of a hurry in demanding patronage divi- 
dends. Dividends converted into added eapital 
increase the efficiency of the co-operative, and 
so increase the returns to the members. Divi- 
dends put into social and educational enter- 
prises pay good returns in the increased social 
welfare of the community. Putting another 
dollar in your pocket isn’t the only way of tak- 
ing a profit. 





Intemperance does not stop with the wealthy and 
the well-to-do. For, alas, alcohol is at home all 
along the route, from the palace to the hovel, from 
the splendid ballroom to the lowest brothel. It is al- 
ways and everywhere the companion of sensuality, 
whether in its alluring or most disgusting forms.— 
Uncle Henru'’s Sayings. 
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IOWA’S THIRTEEN MILLION HOGS AND 
THE CORN CROP 


AST year Iowa sent to market over thirteen 
million hogs, as compared with a normal of 


about nine million. Of course, no one can say 


how many hogs Jowa will send to market in 
1924, but so far this vear she has sent more 
than during the corresponding months in 1923. 
Later on in 1924 it is to be expected that there 
will be a very considerable falling off in hog 
receipts from Iowa, but even at that it is prob- 
able that Iowa will send to market during 1924 
considerably more than eleven million hogs. 

For the purpose of this editorial, we are par- 
ticularly interested in the effect of the large 
number of hogs on the corn supply. It may 
be ronghly taken that every hog marketed in 
lowa represents about twenty bushels of corn. 
Normally, it would seem that Iowa’s hogs con- 
sume about 180 million bushels of corn in a 
year. In 1923, however, they consumed about 
260 million bushels, or nearly 80 million bush- 
els more than normal. The probable figure for 
1924 is in excess of 220 million bushels, or at 
least 40 million bushels more than normal. 

Iowa's normal corn crop is about 390 million 
bushels. The past vear the crop was 430 mil- 
lion bushels, or about 40 million bushels above 
normal. The hogs which have been fed out of 
the 1923 crop, however, have eaten so much 
more than usual that -lowa, even with a moder- 
ately large corn crop in 1923, has less than her 
usual amount of corn to feed to other kinds of 
stock and to ship to market. 

For five years, Iowa has had larger corn 
crops than usual; and for five years she has 
been building up her livestock population to 
take care of the excess corn. And now the 
exeess corn has more than been taken eare of, 
and in 1924 there is at least an even chance 
that we may have a corn crop below average. 
The probabilities, therefore, are decidedly in 
favor of strong corn prices during the latter 
part of the summer of 1924. 

Some people think that hogs have been mar- 
keted so fast during the past winter that in- 
stead of having a corn shortage by the late 
summer of 1924, there will be a corn surplus. 
They forget that most of these hogs marketed 
since November 1 of 1923 have consumed an 
average of at least ten bushels of corn per head 
of the 1923 crop. Probably a hog shortage is 
coming on, but it will not come fast enough to 


Department . 


prevent the corn shortage which will probably 


_materialize during the late summer of 1924. 


_In states outside of Towa, the increase in hog 
population in 1923 was very great, altho not 
quite so unusual as in Iowa. The increase has 
been sufficient, however, to make a corn short- 
age by the late summer of 1924 almost a cer- 
tainty. 

What about 1925 and 1926% Of course, it 
must be remembered that much depends on the 
weather and much depends on general business 
conditions, but at the same time it can be said 
with some assurance that after the summer of 
1924, events will probably shape themselves 
toward a surplus of corn and a shortage of 
hogs. Already many men are beginning to 
build up their corn reserves and to cut down 
their hog feeding operations. Probably not 
enough of them are doing it to have any great 
effect on the situation during 1924, but unless 
the weather causes unusually short corn crops 
in 1924 and 1925, it is to be expected that dur- 
ing 1925 and 1926 we shall gradually be work- 
ing into a period of surplus corn. In the mean- 
time, the thirteen million hogs which lowa mar- 
keted in 1923, and the very large numbers 
which she is marketing this year, are having a 
decided effect on the corn market. 





GET YOUR NEIGHBOR 

HE MeNary-Haugen bill is making prog- 

ress. The corn belt states are getting be- 
hind the plan with more vigor; farm organiza- 
tions are getting in line ; congressmen who were 
formerly doubtful about the bill have become 
convineed of its merits. Yet just progress is 
not enough. It needs more than mild support 
by the farmers of the west to put the bill thru. 
Eastern conservatives are against it; Wall 
Street is fighting it; board of trade men from 
Chicago are bucking it. To put it over, we 
need a regular prairie fire of farm enthusiasm. 

We haven't got that yet; and the reason for 
it is the lack of information about the bill on 
the part of many farmers. Men who read 
Wallaces’ Farmer are for it and are, many of 
them, ‘‘ working their heads off’ for it. They 
know what the bill means and what it will do. 
It is due in large part to them that corn belt 
support has been strengthening behind the 
measure. 

This is not enough. We must get the thou- 
sands of farmers who don’t read Wallaces’ 
Farmer lined up for the plan, too.. It is a 
erying shame that many of the farm papers, 
the newspapers that are supposed to serve the 
farmer, have been so slow about giving infor- 
mation about this measure. But the fact that 
these agencies, with a few exceptions, have fall- 
en down puts a big burden on those who have a 
chance to get the facts. 

We want every farmer who reads this to 
make it his next job to get hold of his neigh- 
bors, talk the proposition over with them, and 
urge that they write their congressmen in favor 
of the bill. If you want an outline of the 
measure to help you put the facts before your 
neighbors, let us know. We have prepared a 
circular on the subject, which we shall be glad 
to let you have. Write us and tell us how 
many you want. 


Wallaces’ Farmer has over eighty thousand 
subseribers. If each of these farmers would 


write in to Senator C. L. MeNary, chairman 
of the senate oo cm committee, to Repre- 
sentative G. N. Haugen, chairman of the house 
agricultural eulaties and te his own sen- 
ators and. representative, there would be a flood 
of mail that would make congress stop ,and 
wonder. If every one of these subscribers 
would get two neighbors to do the same thing, 
congress would know that the farmers mean 
business. The MeNary-Haugen bill would go 
thru before you could say Jack Robinson. 
Congressmen have been fooled so often on 


this farm relief proposition that they are wary 
A man comes in and says, ‘‘The farmers wang 
this,’’ and they look skeptical. How does hp 
know? But when they hear from home, heg 
from busy farmers who don’t write often, ang 
mean it when they do write, then they begiy 
to think: ‘‘This must be a rex bill. - I’m going 
to look it over again. If all those men are fe 
it, the chances are that I am, too.’’ 

That's the way it works. And that is th 
only way that will put the MeNary-Haugen bij 
across. Tax bill, oil scandals, bonus measure 
all sorts of measures are before congress, 
will take up time and crowd out farm relief 
unless there is a majority ready to insist upg 
it. And there won’t be a majority unless the 
congressmen know that farmers really want the 
measure passed. Congressmen are  humay, 
Even tho it may sound good to them, they 
aren’t going to ‘‘work like niggers’’ for a hill 
that few people are interested in. But if you 
show them that you are interested, prove that 
you want the bill put across, that’s another 
story. Things will happen then. 

There is no need for us to outline the bill to 
you again. You know that what it means to 
us here in the corn belt is that it promises a 
jump in hog prices of from three to four do- 
lars. You are in favor of it—our letters, our 
ballots, show that. That isn’t enough. Are 
you willing to go ont and work for it? Are 
you willing to line up your neighbors to help? 
Do you want that extra money; or do you just 
sort of wish you might have it? This is the 
corn belt farmer’s chance to get some pros 
perity, instead of just wishing for it. Are we 
going to take it? 
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THE DAYS OF THE PIONEER 


HE past of a community means more than 

we sometimes think. The past does not die 
as it yields place to the present. It lives tena- 
ciously in the eustoms, the habits, the charae- 
ter of the people. It stamps the present in 
its own mold, and sets that same stamp, with 
slightly less vigor, on_the future. 

When we study the pioneer in the middle- 
west, therefore, we are studying ourselves, 
These things we do, and these thoughts we 
think, becanse Grandfather was the kind of 
man he was and met the kind of conditions he 
met. The pioneer is only a few generations 
behind us—that fact explains mueh in the his 
tory of the corn belt. 

So it has seemed to us that our series, ‘‘ When 
the Middle-West Was Young,’’ is something 
more than a collection of good stories. The 
ones that we have published, and the ones that} 
are yet to ecome—for they will run intermit- 
tently for several months—show us not only 
what manner of men our grandfathers were, 
but also what manner of men we are ourselves. 
When we know that, we ean perhaps begin to 
be wise. 

As a sort of accompaniment to this series, 
we are announcing an essay contest for the 
boy and girl readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, 





this same subject. ‘‘A Pioneer’s Story,” @ 
‘‘My Great-Grandfather’s- Story,’’ would Dé 


fitting titles. There is an annonnecement Of 
page 2 of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section in this 
issue. Turn to it. Both the size of the priz 
and the nature of the subject ought to make 
it interesting to your boy or girl. 

The history of the middle-west is one of the 
creat adventure stories of the ages. Never be 
fore in history was an empire conquered # 
quickly, so completely. 
of those conquerors. We sometimes wonder! 
we have taken their heritage of land and wealth 
and have lost their spirit? Dare we bring # 
the tasks of our day the same daring, the salle 
seorn for outgrown eustoms, the same concep 
tion of the corn belt as a home for a great me 
people? It is a question we ean ask, but ony 
the middle-west itself ean answer. 









We are of the blood, 
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past three years have been thru as hard 
times as the farmer. Seventeen of the largest 
companies lost over $50,000,000 in 1921, and 
likewise suffered heavy losses in 1922. Fig- 
gres are not available as yet for 1923, but the 
| Joss side of the ledger is likely to predominate. 

The first thing the farmers did when the 
depression came was to stop buying machinery, 
and as a result machinery sales fell to one-third 
efnormal. Manufacturing output was prompt- 
ly reduced, factories were run only part time 
or were shut down for a while, and it was not 
necessary to buy as much material or hire as 
much labor. However, the overhead expenses 
continued, with the result that each unit of 
machinery made cost more than the manufac- 
turers expected. Labor and materials were 
both twice the pre-war, and it was necessary 
to sell a greatly reduced output to a market 
that didn’t want to buy no matter how cheap 
the price, 

Has the time come when farmers can aban- 
don to some extent their hand-to-mouth buying 
policy? Yes, if the purchase of a new machine 
will give the farmer a greater net return than 
the use of his old machine. On many farms, an 
effort is likely to be made to get by with old 
machinery, which may result in a loss of man 
labor equivalent to the purchase of a new ma- 
chine. Nothing is more aggravating and few 
things more eostly on a farm than trying to 
make old machinery hold together when it is 
three or four years past its normal life of use- 
fulness. 

The first year of the depression, we advised 

our readers to economize, to make the old ma- 
ehinery do another year. But there is such a 
thing as false economy, and it now would seem 
to be time for the -purchase of needed new 
machinery. No farmer should buy new ma- 
ehinery unless he has thought the matter thru 
and knows it is a good investment. Of course, 
farm machinery is high now, but it is not near- 
ly as high as the labor and materials used in 
making it. Compared to pre-war, the margin 
of profit in farm machinery has been reduced 
to-fully as great an extent as the margin of 
profit in corn growing. 
’ On account of the dependence of the imple- 
ment industry on agriculture, the problem of 
the implement manufacturer is very similar 
to the problem of the farmer. He has suffered 
from over-produection and has not been able to 
get cost of production, due to the limited de- 
mand for machinery which the farm situation 
has brought about. The purchase of needed 
machinery by the farmer this year will be help- 
ful to all concerned. 





BAD SEED CORN 


HERE is a chance that bad seed corn may 

do more damage this year than it did in 
the spring of 1918, when seed corn was notori- 
ously bad. Six years ago, every one was awake 
to the situation and carefully testing as a mat- 
ter of patriotic duty. The situation really 
isn't anywhere nearly so bad this year as it 
Was then, but the stand of corn in 1924 may be 
far worse because of the fact that so few farm- 
ers are preparing to give their corn a system- 
atic test. 

.The fact that corn was hung in September 
Without being touched in the slightest by frost 
does not necessarily prove that-it is absolutely 
all right. We have a reeord of two thousand 
ears, for instance, which were not touched by 
the September 14 frost, and which avere put on 
hangers and dried under ideal conditions. Of 


these 2,000 ears, only 1,473 ears grew six strong 
Kernels; 94 of the 2,000 ears had two or more 
dead kernels. 


In the ordinary year, corn han- 


ARM machinery manufacturers during the. 





dled in this way would germinate about 99 per 
cent, and an ear by ear test would not be neces- 
sary. Weather conditions for the maturing of 
strong seed corn seem to have been unfavorable 
in many localities last fall, and it will pay, 
therefore, more than it has paid any time dur- 
_ing the past five years, to give seed corn a care- 
ful ear by ear test. We do not know of any 
way in which the corn belt farmer can get a 
higher return for his labor during February 
and March than by ear testing his corn. With 
seed corn the way it is this spring, we roughly 
estimate that the time so spent will give a re- 
turn of fully $2 an hour. 





WHAT TO GROW IN PLACE OF OATS 


T yO IOWA farmers grow too much oats? Are 
there other crops which may profitably be 
substituted for oats? We believe that part of 
the acreage which is commonly put into oats 
would yield a greater return if seeded to other 
erops. Some of our corn belt farmers have 
found it. practical in late years to substitute 
barley, soy-beans and other crops for part of 
their oat acreage. 

Prizes of ten, five and three dollars are of- 
fered to those of our readers who submit the 
best letters discussing what to grow in place of 
oats. Tell us in four or five hundred words 
what crops can be used to replace oats and 
how they can be used in a practical rotation. 
This letter contest will close March 12. <Ad- 
dress letters to Oats Contest Department, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





GRADING THE BASIS 


‘A VERY comprehensive program for simpli- 
fying the distribution of farm products 
is being suggested by Representative McFad- 
den, of Pennsylvania. Mr. McFadden cites the 
suecess attained in marketing the cantelope 
erop in the Imperial valley and the grape crop 
in California as proving that the method he 
outlines will work. . 
This method, in brief, provides that each car- 
load of farm produets is to be inspected and 
graded at a shipping point fairly close to the 
farm, and that information as to the grade and 
quality of the commodity is to be wired: in to 
the market centers established thrtout the 
country. Bids can then be made on the car 
before it leaves the shipping point, and it can 
vo direct to the best market offered at that 
particular time. Mr. MeFadden says that a 
earload of fruit and vegetables loaded in Cali- 
fornia, and accompanied, by a federal or state 
shipping point inspection eertifieate issued at 
the point of loading, is thus simultaneously of- 
fered to a buying power representing about 80 
per cent of the consuming population of the 
United States. : 
This system, of course, is worked for certain 
classes of perishables. Mr. MeFadden seems to 
think it may work for such staple products as 
wheat and livestock. Wheat is a possibility; 
but in the matter of livestock, this plan runs 
up against the same objection that is raised to 
every plan that seems to promise anything in 
the way of stabilizing livestock markets: Can 
livestock be graded at a shipping point aceur- 
ately enough so that buyers in distant cities 
will be willing ‘to buy on that description? 
Market experts and other men whose interests 
are involved in the present marketing system, 
claim that it is extremely difficult to grade 
hogs and almost impossible to grade cattle. 
Recent investigations at the livestock mar- 
kets, however, are tending to cast some dis- 
credit on these views. There seems a chance 
that we may be able to work out a system of 
grades for both hogs and eattle. If that were 
done, it would be possible for a farmer shipping 
a carload of hogs out of an Iowa point south 


* 

of Des Moines, for instance, to have his stock 
graded in the yards, wire a statement in to St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, Kansas City, Ottumwa and 
Valley Junction, and get in return definite 
bids from whieh he could select the one that 
would bring him the highest net returns. Per-' 
haps it may never be possible to carry the plan 
back quite as far toward the farm as the local 
shipping point. This grading may have to be 
done in concentration points where federal in- 
spectors can be maintained. 

Grading is not all the problem, of course. 
We have a fairly good system on grading small 
grain; and yet we find that the system of grain 
marketing falls somewhat short of the ideal. 
But the grain market is in many respects su- 
perior to the livestock market simply because 
of the fact that the farmer and the dealer at 
the local shipping point can know exactly what. 
the grain is wggth at the different markets be- 
fore they ine on its way. 

Representative McFadden’s plan would un- 
doubtedly bring good results, if applied exclu- 
sively to perishable food products. It has al- 
ready brought good results in the handling of a 
few commodities of this sort. Applying it te 
grain and livestock, however, is another mat- 
ter. Yet the presentation of his plan will have 
had some value; even if it does no more than 
call the attention of the farmers of the country 
to the fact that accurate grading of their pred- 
uct at a point as close as possible to the local 
shipping point is one of the necessary steps in 
the development of, an efficient marketing 
system. 





GIVING UP PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS 

NE difficulty that the co-operative always 

faces is the fact that so many patrons want 
all profits turned back to them at once in the 
shape of patronage dividends Neglect to build 
up a reserve in good times has been the cathe 
of a number of failures in the co-operative field 
in the last few years; and in many co-opera- 
tives, even where complete failure has been 
avoided, successful operation has been made 
much more diffieult by the absence of adequate 
reserves. Our local co-operatives now seem to 
be working back into a profit-making period. 
The members ought to remember the lessons of 
the last few years, and see that adequate capi- 
tal is provided and a good reserve fund built 
up, before they make any demands for patron- 
age dividends. 

Co-operatives in other countries have gone 
farther than this. They have used their sav- 
ings to further the social progress of the com- 
munity. The dividends have gone into recrea- 
tion grounds, libraries, theaters, community 
buildings and edueational work of all sorts. 
Doctor Warbasse, president of the Co-operative 
League of America, points out that ‘‘in every 
country are co-operative societies which ceuld 
pay savings returns to their members, but 
which do not. They use the money for eduea- ‘ 
tional and other social purposes and to build 
up reserves of property.”’ 

We suggest, therefore, that it will pay mem- 
bers of farmers’ co-operatives not to be in too 
much of a hurry in demanding patronage divi- 
dends. Dividends converted into added eapital 
increase the efficieney of the co-operative, and 
so increase the returns to the members. Divi- 
dends put into social and educational enter- 
prises pay good returns in the increased social 
welfare of the community. Putting another 
dollar in your pocket isn’t the only way of tak- 
ing a profit. 





Intemperance does not stop with the wealthy and 
the well-to-do. For, alas, alcohol is at home ali 
along the route, from the palace to the hovel, from 
the splendid baliroom to the lowest brothel. It is al- 
ways and everywhere the companion of sensuality, 
whether in its alluring or most disgusting forms.— 
Uncle Henru’s Sayings. 
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operations may be divided into man pow- 

er, automotive or tractive power, and belt 
power. All of these are of importance and all 
of them are more or less dependent upon each 
other. Originally man power was the chief 
reliance, and man power was used almost en- 
tirely for harvesting and binding and thresh- 
ing grain, mowing and raking and stacking 
hay, ‘and for other things on the farm in-pro- 
portion. 

Gradually, however, tractive and belt power 
have been substituted for hand power, until 
now practically all of the harvesting and the 
threshing of grain, hay making, and so forth, 
have been turned over to tive and belt 
power, and the office of mgn power has be- 
come quite largely that of direeting and op- 
erating the tractive and the belt driven ma- 
chinery. 

It is quite clear that if the American farmer 
is to hold his present place in fhe world, he 
must more and more use power and power 
machinery, where he can efficiently, to cut 
down the amount of man labor required to 
produce a given quantity of food and allow 
the labor that is not needed on the farm to 
be absorbed in the industries to make up for 
the cheap immigrant labor which is now very 
largely being shut out, and to make a better 
market for the food products which the farmers 
produce. 

What are the tractive power requirements of 
the average American farm, and how can they 
be stated so that we can get some picture of 
how they vary from month’to month? Since 
the horse is still-the chief power dependence 
for most of our farmers, the horse-hour is per- 
haps as accurate a unit as we can use for gen- 
eral power survey work. 


P' overet for performing the actual farm 


Maximum Power Requirements 

On a farm of 200 acres, with 80 acres of 
eorn, 40 acres of. oats, 40 acres of winter wheat, 
20 acres of clover hay, and 20 acres of clover 
pasture, the maximum power requirements 
come in the months of July and October, the 
figure for the latter month being about 840 
horse hours. This is a better balanced power 
demand than we find on many farms of this 
size, especially where more corn and oats 
and spring wheat are raised, since in such 


TAKING CARE OF THE PEAK LOAD 


Division of Labor Between Teams and Tractors Shows Good Results 


, By I. W. Dickerson 


on investment, and so on. Much of this goes 
on practically the same during the seven or 
eight idle months as well as while the horse is 
actually being used. 

Also, as a general rule, it is not practicable 
to use horses in very large units, usually not 
over four or five horses being used by most 
farmers on any of their implements, and two 
and three on most of them. Very, very. seldom 
in the general farming section is a farmer seen 
using as high as eight or ten horses to a team. 
This means that to use the horse equipment 
actually needed, more hired help must be kept, 
which is expensive in board and wages, and of 
late vears has been almost impossible to ob- 
tain. 

Also, horses are not entirely suited for. tak- 
ing care of heavy peak loads, especially in hot 
weather, since even with the best of care and 
management, it is difficult to get more than 
six hours actual heavy labor out of a horse 
in very hot weather. And with inexperienced 
hired help, the percentage of horses that are 
either ruined or killed by overheating is quite 
large. 

Because of these facts, most farmers have 
compromised the situation by skimping on 
teams, and the majority of farms do not have 
the power they should have to do their farm 
operations promptly, thoroly and easily. These 
are all important to the quantity and quality 
of ‘crops produced, and to allowing the farmer 
time ard energy to plan carefully his produe- 
tion and marketing, and to take his proper 
place in his community. 


Tractor Takes Care of Peak Load 


Many farmers are finding that the traetor 
is the best method of taking care of the peak 
load of the power requirements. They are 
finding, not that the tractor is, to take the 
place of the horse for every farm purpose, as 
many tractor enthusiasts have advoeated, but 
that it supplements the horse labor, taking 
eare of the heavy peak load and cutting down 
the number of horses which must be kept and 
allowing these few to be used for the opera- 
tions they ean be used for in the most efficient 
manner. 


The accompanying table shows a reasonable 
division between the work which should be 
performed with horses and that which cap! 
be done efficiently with a tractor on the 20 
acre farm already referred to. 

I have assumed that the traetor will be used 
for plowing, 
verizing in the seed bed preparation, in pull. 


ing the binder in the harvesting of grain, in” 


pulling the mower and hay loader in the clover 
harvesting and in pulling the corn picker and 
wagon in the corn picking work. 

These are all jobs for which the average 
farm tractor is better 
especially if some slight changes are made gp 
that either the machines can be operated from 
the seat of the tractor or by an extension con. 
trol the tractor can be operated from the im. 
plement seat. The only job about which there 
might be some question would be that of mow. 
ing, but hitches and attachments are now avail- 
able by which two mowers ean be pulled from 
one tractor. 

With the exception of June, the greatest 
amount of horse hours per month is 380 hours 
in July, and this consists largely of row culti- 
vation, hauling bundles and so on. Therefore, 
aside from June, allowing 22 working days 
per month, the greatest amount for any day 
would be about 18 hours, which would call 
for only about three horses. Therefore, aside 
from the June cultivation, four horses and a 
tractor would handle the power requirements 
safely on such a 200-acre farm 

But what about the June demands for horse 
labor for cultivating corn? This, apparently, 
is the big stumbling block to any scientifie 
balancing of the power demands between 
horses and a tractor. If enough horses are 
kept all the vear_around to take eare of this 
item, it would require about seven horses for 
safety during the hot weather, in addition to 
what could be done with a tractor. 
any way of.‘eutting down the amount of this 
horse labor or of taking care of it in some 
other way? 


Cutting Down the June Maximum 


One possibility is by pre- -cultivation. Some 
of the best farmers in the corn belt have found 
by practical experience that if fall plowed 

corn land is tractor disked repeatedly from 
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CLASH OVER MARKETING SERVICE 


Congress Gets Bill to Change Control of Foreign Market Work . 


agricultural committee of the house of 

representatives pass®d out the Keteh- 
am bill, which provides for a larger program 
for the Department of Agriculture’ in connec- 
tion with the marketing of agricultural prod- 
yets abroad. On the same day, the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce passed out 
the Winslow bill, which proposes to set up a 
special foreign service in the Department of 
Commerce, which will telude agriculture, and 
gives to Commerce the direetion of all govern- 
ment agencies in marketing in foreign coun- 
tries. In short, the Winslow bill emasculates 
the Department of Agriculture so far as its for- 
eign work is concerned, and turns the whole 
business over to Commerce. 

It will be interesting to see what happens to 
these two bills when they come up on the floor. 
There promises to be quite a ruction. Those 
who have been here for the past three years say 
that it means the bringing into the open of the 
fight by Commerce to get all of the marketing 
work out of the Department of Agriculture. 
This was the plan originally laid when the gov- 
ernment reorganization scheme was being 
worked out. The effort was dropped when it 
was seen that it could not be put over. Protests 
from farmers and their organizations by letter, 
telegram and petition poured into Washington. 
Now the scheme comes up in the Winslow bill, 
and while this pertains to the foreign work, it 
is suspected that this is just the beginning. 


WW Cesrientturst ¢ D. C.—Last week the 


Organizations Against Winslow Bill 


When the conference was held here a couple 
of weeks ago the agricultural delegates got to- 
gether and passed a strong resolution in favor 
of the Ketcham bill to extend the foreign work 
of the Department of Agriculture. Sinee then 
allof the agricultural organizations represented 
here, with but one exception, have taken a stand 
At the 
Farm Hands’ Club last week, Mr. Taber, grand 
master of the National Grange; Mr. Holman, of 
the National Board of Farm Organizations, and 
others spoke for the Ketcham bill and against 
the Winslow bill unless it is amended. 

The interesting thing is that Silver, of the 
Farm Bureau, is reported to be supporting the 
Winslow bill, altho representatives of the state 
federations who have been here are quoted 
against it. With Silver is ‘‘Doc’’ Walker, who 
failed of re-election as vice-president of the 
federation. He was employed by Commerce for 
bout a year, but is out of there now. Altho not 
representing the Farm Bureau in any way, 
Walker has his office with Silver. It is said 
that he is paid by the Tennessee Development 
Company, which is interested in Muscle Shoals. 
This is the same concern Chester Gray is work- 
ing for, or was. Gray was for a time the presi- 
dent of the Missouri Farm Bureau, and after- 
ward went around lecturing on Muscle Shoals 
and representing himself as still connected with 


the Farm Bureau. Farmer representatives who 
come to Washington fresh from the country are 
puzzled at the condition in the Washington of- 
fices of the Farm Bureau Federation, and are 
disposed to be quite critical. The northwestern 
group is especially so. 

There have been very general expressions of 
sympathy for Secretary Denby, who resigned 
last week, to take effect March 10. While his 
resignation was expected as perhaps necessary 
to relieve the president of embarrassment, he is 
regarded as a victim of circumstances. There 
has not been a breath of suspicion of his integ- 
rity, and no suggestion that he is in any way 
implicated in the seandals surrounding the 
leasing of government oil lands. A drive is now 
being made to force the resignation of Attorney 
General Daugherty, but he has said he pro- 
poses to fight. 


Bill Provides Aid for Co-operatives 


Senator Capper has introduced a bill to make 
it possible for the Department of Agriculture to 
do a good deal more in helping farmer co-op- 
erative associations in practically every way. 
The time of the committees is so taken up with 
so-called farm relief measures, and the time on 
the floor with discussions of scandals of one 
sort or another, and the taxation and appropri- 
ation bills, that it is not certain that the Capper 
bill will get a hearing, altho it may come along 
a little later. 

Representatives of dairy associations were 
here recently and appeared before the agricul- 
tural committees urging that the dairy division 
in the Department. of Agriculture be made a 
full-fledged bureau. 

The tax reduction bill is having a hard time.~ 
Secretary Mellon’s plan, which has had the de- 
termined support of the president, is being cut 
into rather severely. He proposed that the sur- 
tax on large incomes be reduced to 25 per cent. 
The democrats and insurgent republicans 
fought this bitterly and finally put the figure 
at 44 per cent, almost twice as high as Mellon 
wanted. 

The soft coal miners and operators have 
agreed that miners’ wages shall remain as they 
are for three years. This maintains the high 
wages as agreed upon after the strike of 1919. 

The $10,000,000 corporation to lend money 
to the banks in the wheat country has raised 
its capital and will soon be doing business. It 
is reported that it can borrow from the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Hearings on the Armour-Morris packer mer- 
ger were resumed in New York last week. The 
packers are putting in a great mass of evidence 
irying to show by small packers and shippers 
that the mefger does not restrict competition. 
It is understood that there will be one more 
hearing before the case is argued before the 
seeretary of agriculture. 

A large number of bills of interest to agri- 
culture have been introduced in congress, but 


not many of them will get very far. The house 
is giving its time to the revenue bill. When that 
is out of the way, the appropriation bills for the 
government departments will be ready for ae- 
tion and will take up two or three months. In 
the meantime the farm relief billls will be con- 
sidered and this will take a long time because 
they will be fought over a good deal. So not 
many other farm bills will have a chance. J 

The National Board of Farm Organizations 
had a meeting in Washington recently. It is 
made up of the Farmers’ Union, the Dairy- 
mer’s League, the Pennsylvania Grange and a 
number of the smaller organizations. This or- 
ganization bought a house for headquarters sey- 
eral years ago, and seems to be growing. Both 
it and the National Grange are inereasing in in- 
fluence with congress. They have kept free 
from entangling alliances, and are looked upon 
as voicing the opinions of real farmers. 

Howard Gore, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, has announced himself as candidate for 
the republican nomination for governor in his 
home state of West Virginia. Mr. Gore was for 
a year or two connected with the administra- 
tion of the packer and stockyards law. He was 
appointed assistant secretary last fall when Mr. 
Pugsley resigned to become president of the 
South Dakota Agricultural College. 

A bill to restore the congressional distribu- 
tion of free seeds has been introduced and many 
congressmen say that it will be passed. Free 
seeds were cut ont this year for the first time, 


the appropriation for that purpose having 
failed in last year’s appropriation bill. If re- 


stored by law the firee seed business will always 
be with us. 


Opposes Advance in Ocean Freights 


Seeretary Wallace has made known his oppo- 
sition to an advance of 25 per cent in the ocean 
shipping rates on meat products, which, unless 
stopped, will go in effeet March 1. These ocean 
rates are fixed by a ‘‘conference,”’ or, in plain 
terms, a trust of the principal shipping lines, 
and it is charged that our own government 
shipping lines. are in as parties to it. One of 
the arcuments for a government merchant. ma- 
rine is that it will help the farmer in getting 
his surplus into foreign markets. Increasing 
rates does not help the farmer in this time of 
low prices. ; 

Congress has been asked to forbid the land _ 
office to give title to any more lands the North- 
ern Pacific claims under the large land grants 
until the whole deal is thoroly examined. The 
forest service of the Department of Agriculture 
has been investigating these cases for two years, 
and its report claims to show that the Northern 
Pacific claims have been fully satisfied. Un- 
less something is done, the railroad will get sev- 
eral million acres of valuable national forests. 

The trip of the giant airship to the north pole 
has been abandoned by direction of the presi- 
dent. 


lOWA SOLONS BACK THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Telegram Endorsing Export Plan Sent to Washington by Iowa Legislators 


OWA’S legislators are solidly back of the 
McNary-Haugen export corporation bill. 
Last week a telegram characterizing the 
MeNary-Haugen bill as the best means of sta- 


bilizing agricultural prices now under consid- 


eration by congress, and-calling upon congress 
to support it, was sent by the Iowa legislature 
to Congressman L. J. Dickinson, who presented 
it to the president and congress this week. The 
Towa telegram was signed by the governor, lieu- 


tenant-governor and practically every member . 


of the Iowa legislature. 
The telegram was circulated among members 
of the legislature by Representative Fred C. 
vrien, of Humboldt county, who made the 
following statement in regard to it: 





¢ 


‘“‘The fact that the telegram was signed by 
the governor, the lieutenant-governor, the 
speaker of the house, 50 senators and 108 repre- 
sentatives in the legislature of Iowa, regardless 
of party, and was sent to the president of the 
United States, the president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house, shows that the people 
of Iowa are up in arms and are united in their 
determination to have the economie wrong 
against agriculture corrected, and they realize 
that the MeNary-Haugen bill strikes at the root 
of the evil. One of the fundamental principles 
of our government is equality, and for nearly 
four years the farmer has been compelled to 
produce at 64 per cent of the price level of all 
other basic commodities.”’ 


Sixteen code revision bills were disposed of 
by the legislature during the week, bringing 
the total number of bills out of the way to 
122. In addition, there are 43 bills which have 
been passed by one house, 10 bills which are 
now. in conference, 16 house bills which have 
not been acted upon, and 20 senate bills not 
acted upon. 

It is predicted that when the legislature 
adjourns for the spring recess, the majority 
of the bills acted upon will be the important 
ones, such as the motor vehicle bill, the agri- 
cultural department bill, the board of control 
bill, and the public health bill. 

The legislature adjourned on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 28, to convene again on March 5. 
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ARMERS and farm women from seven 
F states gave Wallaces’ Farmer an account 

of their experience with brood sows in the 
contest for the best letter on ‘‘How I Got My 
Best, Results at Spring Farrowing.’’ The con- 
test, which closed February 22, brought out 
many good letters, and the committee which 
seleeted the winners had to do some real work 
in making their awards. 

W. T. Evans, of Marshall county, lowa, was 
awarded the first prize of ten dollars. Louis 
Thompson, of Franklin county, Iowa, got the 
second prize of five dollars. B. L. Taul, of 
Clay county, Missouri, kept lowa farmers from 
making a clean sweep of the prizes by taking 
third honors and a prize of three dollars. Fol- 
lowing are the prize winning letters: 


First Prize Letter 


1. Choice of Sow or Gilt—I first chose a 
sow which showed all the characteristics neces- 
sary to her particular breed of hogs today— 
long body, rainbow back, uniform width thru- 
out, good bone, up well on her feet, straight 
pasterns, neat head, not too heavy an ear, and 
color markings according to the require- 


HOW I SUCCEEDED WITH SPRING PIGS. 


Contest Winners Give Their Methods of Handling Brood Sows and Pigs 


lowed them to go to self-feeders containing a 
mixture composed of 400 pounds of corn meal, 
300 pounds of middlings and 100° pounds of 
tankage. I also started them on skim-milk, and 
at eight weeks of age they’ were getting all 
of their milk from the trough, and were ready 
to wean, while the sow had dried her udder 
and she never missed the pigs when they were 
separated. 

6. After completely weaning the pigs, I put 
them on self-feeders containing 50 pounds of 
ground corn, 35 pounds of ground oats with 
the hulls sifted out, 5 pounds of oil meal and 
10 pounds of tenkage. Mineral matter was 
always before them. This was fed in self- 
feeders till the clover field was ready to pas- 
ture. After turning them into the ¢lover, I 
put them on self-feeders containing shelled 
corn, tankage, middlings and mineral matter 
consisting of lime, salt and bone meal, equal 
parts. 

I followed this practice with six of my pure- 
bred sows, and at weaning time I had forty- 
eighty husky pigs and not a runt in the bunch. 
—-W. T. Evans, Marshall County, lowa. 


their teeth and killed those that were smal] 
and squealers, Then they were put with the 
sow.. As soon as thty began to suck, I left them, 

The first 24 hours after farrowing, the sows 
received only water with the chill taken off, 
The first three feeds were ground oats mixed iq 
water. Later a little shorts was mixed in and 
a little corn added. This was gradually in. 
creased and in ten days tankage was added, 
The first two weeks a sow should be fed indi. — 
vidually, watehing theepigs for thumps and 
scours. Some sows require less feed than otherg” 
to produce the required amount of milk. 

I seattered straw in front of the house go ™ 
the pigs would get plenty of exercise. When | 
they were three weeks old, shelled eorn, tank. 
age, ground oats and middlings were put in 
shallow pans in a creep. At eight weeks the pigs — 
were weaned, at ten weeks wormed, and at © 
twelve weeks vaecinated.—-Louis I. Thompson, 
Franklin County, Iowa. 


Third Prize Letter 


The time to make ready for spring farrowing 
is during the period when the sows are carrying 
their pigs. As soon as they appear to be 





ments of the breed were considered. 

2. Feeding Before Breeding—The sow 
I chose for breeding was in good flesh, 
so I proceeded to flush her ten days 
prior to breeding by gradually feeding 
her all the corn, tankage and oil meal 
she would eat from a self-feeder. ‘This 


THE WINNERS OF THE CONTEST 


Prizes in Wallaces’ Farmer’s contest for the best letter 
on ‘‘How I Got My Best Results at Spring Farrowing,’’ 
have been awarded as follows: 


First Prize, $10—W. T. Evans, Marshall County, 


with pig, I put them in a meadow by 
themselves. At this time I aim to let 
eorn form half the ration, using whole 
oats, ground barley, bran shorts and 
tankage for the other half. I give them’ 
* just what they will clean up twice a day, 
If they seem to be gaining too much, I 


flushing, I think, is important, as it Iowa. reduce the corn. However, I like them to 
tends to increase the number of pigs in Second Prize, $5—Louis Thompson, Franklin County, gain gradually from breeding until far- 
the litter. Iowa. rowing time. 


3. Feeding from Breeding to Farrow- 
ing—NSince the sow was in good flesh at 
breeding, I fed her a ration of ten parts 
corn to one part tankage, so she wotld 
gain at the rate of one-half to three- 
fourths of a pound daily. She was al- 
lowed a mineral mixture of salt, finely 
ground limestone and bone meal, equal 
parts, at all times in a self-feeder. Had 
she been a gilt, | would have fed her the 
same ration except in larger amounts, or 
s0 she would make a gain of one-half to 
one pound daily. 

Four weeks prior to farrowing I intro- 
duced a laxative of bran and oil meal in 





Third Prize, $3—B. L. Taul, Clay County, Missouri. 


Letters especially deserving of honorable mention 
were those of Marion R. Finley, Vermilion County, Illi- 
nois; H. L. Walker, Washington County, Iowa; George 
M. Deyoe, Cerro Gordo County, Iowa; L. V. Sutton, Del- 
aware County, Iowa; C. A. Willis, Lawrence County, 
Missouri; Clifford Lawrence, McLean County, Illinois, 
and G. O. Merryman, Grundy County, Iowa. 

All of the letters received had something of value, 
and many were nearly as good as those of the prize win- 
ners. Next week we shall print an analysis of all the let- 
ters received, and future issues will contain some of the 
letters in full. 


Constipation and lack of exercise are 
the causes of most losses at farrowing 
time. . For exercise, I feed the sows in 
one place and have their sleeping quar- 
ters in another. I give them plenty of 
fresh water and an occasional physic and 
they have a good, dry bed to sleep in. 

About the first of March,-as farrowing 


Jong till I will know how my bank ae- 
count will look in the fall. At this time 
I bring the sows up near the barn and 
give each one a small house, 7x7. 1 make 
them know where | want them to sleep, 
and make friends with them so they can 








limited quantities, into the ration, and 

also increased the corn and tankage a little. 
This laxative tends to soften the droppings and 
permits greater ease at parturition. The day 
before farrowing, I fed a light feed of btan in 
the form of a slup. 

4. Farrowing—It was February when the 
pigs were farrowed, and the hog house was far 
from warm, so as each pig was farrowed, I took 
it and placed it in a bushel basket lined with 
straw, over which I had a horse blanket. At 
last I had eight husky pigs in the basket, each 
one nice and dry and squealingly hungry. The 
soW was very content, so I proceeded to intro- 
duce each pig to the cafeteria I hoped it would 
be allowed to patronize for the next seven or 
eight weeks. After each pig had partaken of 
all it cared for at its first banquet on earth, I 
gathered them up and put them back in the 
basket, and after two hours, I gave them anoth- 
er feed. Gradually they became accustomed to 
the cold air and J left them with their mother. 
This may seem like tedious work to some, but it 
saves the pigs, especially in cold weather in a 
poor hog house. 


Care of the Sow and Her Litter 


5. After Farrowing—For the first 36 hours 
after farrowing, I gave the sow nothing but 
Inkewarm water and some bran. After this, I 
gradually got her onto a full feed, using a self- 
feeder containing corn, middlings, tankage and 
mineral matter. I also started feeding her 
skim-milk, which seemed to inerease her milk 
flow. I also fed her clover hay; alfalfa is bet- 
ter. but I had none. When the pigs were two 
weeks old, I made a creep for them, which al- 


Second Prize Letter 

Sueeess with the spring farrowing depends 
to a great extent upon the eare given the sow 
during the period of pregnancy. Last spring I 
weaned an average of 7.3 pigs from ten gilts 
and three tried sows, and they were all good, 
thrifty pigs. During the period of pregnancy 
these sows were fed daily by hand five pounds 
of ear corn, two pounds of ground oats and one- 
third pound of a mixture of three-fifths tank- 
age and two-fifths oil meal. They also had free 
aceess to a good. mineral and a water fountain. 

I always have my sows so that I can get up to 
them anywhere in the yard. They are much 
easier to handle, and when they farrow they 
will save from one to two pigs more per litter. 
A sow that has never been handled and is nerv- 
ous is apt to trample or lie upon her pigs. 

These sows slept in well-bedded individual 
house, 8x10, all wimter. They were baek of a 
grove and well protected. They farrowed the 
first week in March, right where they had been 
all winter, but the houses were well cleaned 
out and no manure allowed to aceumulate. 
About April 1, the houses were pulled out on 
timothy and clover pasture. 

About ten days before farrowing, I took tank- 
age away and gradually cut down corn about 
six days before, feeding mostly whole oats. I did 
this because formerly I had had trouble from 
scours in the little pigs, the sows giving too 
much and too rich a flow of milk. Three days 
before farrowing time, I put each sow in the 
house every night and shut her in. I was with 
every sow when she fa. rowed and put the pigs 
in a basket, took them in the house, clipped 


be easily handled at farrowing time. Be- 
fore farrowing, I give the house a good scrub- 
bing with hot lye water and a good dip. 

At this time also I begin to take the corn 
from the ration. The two or three days before 
farrowing, I feed just a light feed of bran and 
oats. I get the lantern and some small boxes 
ready for use and am right on hand to rub the 
pigs dry and see that they get their dinner. 

After farrowing, the sow is given water and 
a light feed of bran. The next day she gets 
more bran anda little oil meal. ‘The next feed 
she gets bran, barley and oats. Following the 
third day after farrowing, I start the sows on 
the same ration fed before farrowing, increas 
ing the amount gradually until they are on full 
feed again. 

I change the bedding- every few days and- 
sprinkle dip on the sows and little pigs to keep 
off lice. When the pigs get to be two weeks old 7 
they are given a place to eat by themselves] 
Ground barley, shorts, tankage and a littley 
shelied corn are put in shallow troughs where] 
they can eat, unmolested by the sows, As the} 
pigs get darger, the amount of corn in the ra~ 
tion is increased. 


Never Miss Mothers When Weaned 


When the time comes to wean the pigs. 1 
leave them where they are and take the sows | 
away when the pigs are about eight weeks 
old. Just before I intend to wean them, | des 
erease the sow’s ration and increase the pigs © 
feed, so that at weaning time the sow does” 
not have a very heavy milk flow, and the: 
little fellows never miss their mother.—B. Le 
Taul, Clay County, Missouri. 

















































































time approaches, I know that it won't be © 
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winning Poland Chinas at the 1923 Na- 

tional Swine Show was very largely con- 
fined to the same groups of boars that have been 
producing an important share of the prize win- 
ners for the past four or five years. The prin- 
cipal effects of the distribution of winning 
ploodlines at the 1923 show may be noted in the 
appearance of The Armistice as a formidable 
contender, a slight diminution of the lead’ held 
py Liberator and The Clansman and the in- 
erease in strength that is shown by Peter the 

reat. 

Pt cherator, The Clansman and Giant Buster 
continue to occupy the first three positions in 
the table on the basis of their showing during 
the most recent three-year period. Readers 
who have noted the studies of Poland China 
winners previously published in ~ Wallaces’ 
Farmer will recall that-these three boars held 
exactly the same positions in the tables for the 
three-year periods ending in 1921 and 1922. 


Liberator Is Still the Leading Sire 


[winning Pols among the sires of prize- 


For the most recent three years, Liberator’s 
points total 614. For the three years ending in 
1922 his total score was 680 points. In 1923, 
Liberator scored 146 points, as compared with 
more than 200 points in each of the years im- 
mediately preceding. The table suggests the 
possibility that the greatest influence of Lib- 
erator upon National Swine Show winners was 
exerted during 1922. It is very likely, however, 
that his descendants will figure sufficiently at 
the next two or three shows to enable Liberator 
to hold the three-year lead for the next two or 
three years. 

The Clansman, sire of Liberator, has a clear 
title to second place in the three-year standing. 
For 1923 alone, he ranks third, compared with 
fourth in 1922 and second in 1921. A glance 
at the fifth column of the table shows that 36 
individual animals carrying the blood of The 
Clansman were winners of third place or better 
at the three most recent shows. It thus appears 
that The Clansman has been a factor in more 
winners than any other Poland China sire, his 
influence extending more widely than that of 
his illustrious son, Liberator. 

The very strong showing of Giant Buster in 
1922 is the principal factor which enables him 


By D. F. Malin 





THE LEADING SIRES OF POLAND CHINA 
WINNERS, NATIONAL SWINE 
SHOW, 1921-1923 
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Liberator 356329.............icccccccess oelcaalaaaieedt 3 
The Clansman 306669............../130/144/100/374| 36 
Giant Buster 240657.............0. | 74/158] 66/288! 27 
Revelation (106855) wo... |...-..[168] 52/220) 19 
The Rainbow 329781................ | 88| 36| 54/178) 15 
The Armistice 459203.............. eke | 24|152/176| 7 
Peter the Great 406277............ | 32| 52] $0/164/ 13 
Grand Big Orphan 251923....... | 68] 42| 22/132] 18 
Masterpiece 257345 .........00.... | 60| 38! 30|128] 17 
Disher’s Giant 240655>............. | 62! 34| 38/124) 16 
The Latchnite 407929.............. 1: es 60|108' 7 
Orange Boy 230167.................. | 72| 24] 8/104! 10 
F.’s Big Jones 320556.............. | 28] 32] 30| 90) 12 
Iowa Timm 425957...............00. Sete | 12] 76] 88} 7 
Peter the Great 2d 450723......!...... | 40| 44) 84) 4 
Big Bod BLBG1SAi....::266-0065.5.4002. | 40| 24] 16} 80) 8 
The Yankee 298157...............06 | 44] 18] 8] 70) 9 
W.’s Giant (94719) .....cccccse | 44| 26l......) 70] 8 
Hawkeye Giant 323785........... | 40] 241......) 64) 4 
Big’ Timm 190903......0--.00-0000000 |.....] 24/°42] 56] 9 
Liberator Buster 375556......... | 24/ 24) 8 56) 3 
The Patriarch 419993............... Fae foe ae | 56] 561 2 





Points Awarded on Following Basis 


First Second.Third 
OT rica vcksctasncctsatecttssciecackscevenes 32 24 16 
GPADASITC . q..........ceercsererergeess acaeaan 16 12 8 
Great-SranaAsiTe.....éi.ci..20ccedseecseee. 8 6 4 











to retain third place. His showing in 1923 was 
relatively weak in comparison with the records 
of a number of other sires.. The same statement 
applies to Revelation, a son of Liberator. 

Fifth place over the three-year period goes 
to The Rainbow, altho he has a seant two-point 
margin over The Armistice. The Rainbow is a 
sire that has been consistently represented by 
descendants among the winners for a number of 
years, and his blood must be numbered among 
the important Poland China show-ring influ- 
ences. 

The Armistice, with 152 points, ranks as the 
foremost sire at the 1923 show, and his record 
is the outstanding thing in Poland China devel- 


.The Yankee is the sire of The Rainbow. 


THE SIRES OF POLAND CHINA WINNERS 


Boars That Have Led in the Production of Winners From 1921 to 1923 


opments for the year. The Armistice is a much 
younger boar than most of those in the list and 
his splendid 1923 showing suggests him as a 
candidate for the head of the list in the near 
future. The Armistice, as well as The Rainbow, 
is distinet in bloodlines from the first four 
boars of the list. 

Peter the Great, seventh ranking boar, intro- 
duees into the group of leaders a strain of 
blood which at present appears to have a strong- 
er position in the Poland China show-ring than 
at any previous time. As the foremost repre- 
sentative of the Giantesses in the table, the in- 
fluence of Peter the Great has increased stead- 
ily for the past three years. For 1923 alone, 
Peter the Great was the fourth ranking boar. 
Included in the table also are Peter the Great 
2d and The Patriarch, his sons, and F.’s Big 
Jones, his sire. 

Among the remainder of the 22 leaders are 
three which are altogether distinct from one 
another and from the other boars in the table. 
These include Orange Boy, Big Bob and Hawk- 
eye Giant. Each of these boars was near the 
top of the list a few years ago. They are now, 
however, several generations removed from 
their winning descendants, and they will be- 
come less important in the future as immediate 
ancestors of winners. 


Balance Are Related to Leaders 


The balance of the group of leaders is com- 
posed of boars which are sires, grandsires 6r 
sons of the more outstanding boars upon which 
comment has been made. Grand Big Qrphan 
and Masterpiece are the two grandsires of Lib- 
erator, while Disher’s Giant is the sire of Giant 
Buster and also of W.’s Giant. 

The Latchnite is a son of The Rainbow, while 
lowa 
Timm and Big Timm are, respectively, the sire 
and grandsire of The Armistice. Liberator Bus- 
ter is bred similarly to Revelation, being a son 
of Liberator and from a dam by Giant Buster. 

The present leaders among Poland China 
sires comprise a number of groups among which 
the most important are the Liberator-Clansman 
group, the Disher’s Giant group, The Rainbow 
line, the Giantess group headed by Peter the 
Great, and the group of which The Armistice 
is the outstanding member. 


WEEDING OUT THE UNFIT EARS OF CORN 


Germination Test Eliminates Diseased and Infertile Seed Corn 


RY rot, a corn disease which is caused by 
a mold known as diplodia zeae, caused a 
~ loss of 40,000,000 bushels to Iowa’s pre- 
mer crop during 1922, according to D. R. Por- 
ter, plant pathologist at Iowa State College, 
who bases his estimate upon observations made 
upon experimental plots located in eight scat- 
tered Iowa counties. Of the ears grown on 
these plots, 14.7 per cent were damaged by the 
rot, and thereby rendered unfit for feed. 
These 40,000,000 bushels of corn, 


By #. L. Harris 


healthy seed. Mr. Porter places the decrease 


in yield resulting from the planting of dis- 
eased seed in 1922, at 30,713,000 bushels, a loss 
nearly as great as that eaused by the actual 
spoiling of grain. This latter loss is almost en- 
tirely preventable by means of a simple testing 
method which makes it possible to detect and 
eliminate infected ears when the test is run. 





figiired at 55 cents per bushel, rep- 
resented a loss of $22,000,000 to 

Hawkeye farmers, due to the spoil- 
mg of grain in the fall after the 
erop was grown. So far as is now 
known, this loss was unavoidable, 
but there is a second loss which may 

traced directly to dry rot, but 

Which the above estimate does not 
take into account. That is the loss 
due to the planting of seed infected 
With the disease. 

Infected seed causes a decrease in 
Yield for two principal reasons. 
Much of the moldy seed will refuse 
to germinate, and the stalks pro- 
duced by that which does germi- 
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mate will lack the size, vigor and 
Prolificacy “of stalks grown from 


The Modified Rag 


Doll Tester. 
directions, making the test easy to read. 





Note that the sprouts and roots extend in opposite 


Warm, wet weather during late August and 
September furnished optimum’ conditions for 
the growth of dry rot in Iowa last fall, just at 
the time when the disease naturally attacks the 
plants, with the result that this year’s seed is 
very badly infected, as tests have shown. This, 
coupled with the fact that an early frost in 
many sections of the state materially lowered 
the viability of seed that was otherwise healthy, 
makes testing doubly imperative this year. 

The following results obtained by 
county agents and Iowa State Col- 
in lege agricultural specialists from 

preliminary surveys made in certain 
representative Iowa counties, serves 
to verify conelusively this assertion. 
In every case, these surveys were 
_made by testing 100 samples of seed, 
each sample consisting of one ker- 
nel from an ear, which were submit- 
ted by farmers from their supply of © 
picked seed or regular crib corn. 

Of 1,400 samples of picked Jack- 
son county seed corn, 88.4 per cent 
tested strong, 7.3 per cent was weak, 
4.7 per cent was dead and 15.3 per, 
cent was moldy. The moldy or dis- 
eased seed in many instances -in- 
cluded some strong and weak ears 
as well as (Concluded on page 17) 
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GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


| Items of Interest From All Over the World for Busy Farm 


HENRY P. PLETCHER, now ambas- 

sador to Belgium, has been named 
as the new ambassador to Italy to 
take the place of Richard Washburn 
Child, recently retired. 


THE MONEY printing presses of Rus- 

sia have stopped and for good, ac- 
cording to the soviet government. Un- 
secured paper money already circulat- 
ing may stay as a small change 
medium, but no more will be issued. 


THE ATTEMPT to extend the Swiss 
working week to a maximum of 54 
hours was beaten on a referendum 
vote by a majority of 117,000. Under 
the law at present an extension of 
the working week from 48 hours to 52 
hours is permissible in emergencies. 
A TEMPERANCE measure providing 
for local option in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire was beaten in the British 
house of commons last week. The 
vote was on a non-partisan basis, rep- 
resentatives of all three leading par- 
ties supporting the bill. 
ALBANIA, having failed to find an 
American millionaire for king, is 
now holding a convention to decide 
whether the government shall be a 
republic. Albania was under Turkish 
rule from 1431 to 1912, but has existed 
in’ a semi-independent state since the 
latter date. 


1,253,000,000 GOVERNMENT one-cent 

postal cards were used in the 
United States last year. In 1923 they 
cost the Post Office Department 60 
cents a thousand to manufacture; this 
year they are costing 64 cents a thou- 
sand. The retail price, however, will 
not go up. 


THE NORWEGIAN FLAG at present 

flies the‘ farthest north and the 
farthest south. A whaling expedition 
is up in the north polar seas now, and 
an exploring ship is prying around in 
the south polar basin. Both of these 
expeditions are equipped with radio 
and are able to communicate with 
stations in Norway. 


has an- 
nounced that it is not going to buy 
recognition from any foreign nations 
by handing out economic concessions 
to business men in those countries. 
“First we must be recognized,” says 
the foreign minister, Litvinoff. “Then 
We are ready to discuss debatable 
guestions.” Great Britain, Norway, 
and Italy have already recognized the 
soviet government. 
FOR THE FIRST TIME in history, a 
juror in a federal trial was convict- 
ed of perjury in connection with the 
case he was trying. The juror was 
William Mulvin, of Chicago. When 
Mulvin was sworn in for duty in Chi- 
cago, he declared he had no relatives 
or friends on the police force. It was 
subsequently discovered that he did 
have a-brother-in-law on the force at 
Englewood station. Mulvin was sen- 
tenced to a year at Leavenworth to 
think it over. 
once ruler of Egypt, now 
an object for 


KING TUT, 

seems to be merely 
the Egyptian government.and the 
Carter expedition to fight over. Work 
was stopped in the tomb immediately 
after the mummy case had been un- 
covered. Carter claimed that the 
Egyptian government was interfering 
with his work. Since then, guards 
have been set around the tomb. by 
the Egyptian government and Carter 
and his associates are barred from 
entering. 


‘raw 


GERMANY MAY be granted a two 

and a half year moratorium before 
further reparations payments are to 
be made. It is reported thai the com- 
mittee of experts has found that Ger- 
man finances are in such bad shape 
that it will take at least this long to 
straighten affairs out so Germany will 
have a surplus to pay on the repara- 
tions bill. 


RENEWAL OF THE wage scale of 

the soft coal miners for three years 
was approved by a committee of 
miners and operators last week. This 
is a compromise between the miners’ 
demand for a four-year contract and 
the operators’ offer of a renewal for 
the customary one year. The agree- 
ment has yet to be ratified’ by a ref- 
erendum vote among the miners. 
BERLIN IS CHEERING itself with 

the hope that the inter-allied expert 
committee appointed to investigate 
Germany’s ability to pay may recom- 
mend the return of the Ruhr to Ger- 
many. French leaders, however, are 
still declaring that this will not hap- 
pen unless France is given an equally 
substantial guarantee for forthcoming 
reparations. 


IT TOOK TWENTY-FIVE years for 

Colonel Wolfe of the United States 
Army to get recognition for gallantry 
in action in several skirmishes against 
forces in the Philippine Islands dur- 
ing the insurrection there. It was 
only last week that orders citing him 
for gallantry in action were published 
by the War Department. 


SPAIN, which has been under a dic- 
tator for the last several months, 
may return to a civilian government. 
General de Rivera, who headed the 
group of army officers who took over 
state affairs recently, is trying to 
find some civilian politician that the 
military men consider safe, so that 
something that approaches constitu- 
tional government may be resumed. 


THE JAPANESE government is being 

attacked by its opponents because 
of the floating of a new loan in Great 
Britain and the United States. It is 
claimed that interest rates are un- 
usually high now, that the Japanese 
ven is unusually low in value, and 
that securing a loan at this time 
simply means that the cost of the 
government of Japan will be greatly 
increased. 





asset. 


subject. 
our offiee by March 12. 
Contest Department, Wallaces’ 





WHAT CAN CORN BELT FARMERS GROW IN 
PLACE OF OATS 

Do corn belt farmers grow too much oats? 
oats have not been profitable as a money crop, and many farmers 
have come to regard the oat acreage as a liability rather than an 
Some farmers have met the situation by replacing oats, par- 
tially or altogether, by other crops that produce a greater yield 
of feed, and a higher cash income per acre. 

We want the experiences of corn belt farmers who have found 
it advisable to substitute other crops for oats in their rotations. 
Tell us what crops you have used, why they are superior to oats 
under present conditions, what methods you have used in growing 
them, and how they fit into the rotation. 

For the best letter received on ‘‘What to Grow in Place of 
Oats,’’ Wallaces’ Farmer will pay $10. Prizes of $5 and $3 will 
be given to the authors of the second and third best letters on this 
Limit your letter to 500 words. 
Address letters to the Oats Substitute 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


During late vears 


All letters must be in 








THE IMMIGRATION BILL now being 

considered by the house of repre- 
sentatives amounts to a violation of 
the treaty between the United States 
and Japan, according to Secretary 
Hughes. This bill provides for the 
practical exclusion of Japanese immi- 
gration and is regarded by the Secre- 
tary of State as inconsistent with the 
treaty of 1911 with Japan. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY of Great Britain 

is threatened thru the strike of the 
dock workers. If incoming food and 
materials can not be unloaded, 
factories are going to be forced to 
shut down and food supplies will run 
short in a very brief time. Some pessi- 
mists are claiming that Great Britain 
will have to go on a rationing basis 
inside of two weeks, if the strike 
1olds. ° 


RECOGNITION of Mexico by the Brit- 

ish government will not be made at 
the present time. According to a 
statement from Premier McDonald, he 
has not yet been convinced that the 
insurrection against President Obre- 
gon is effectually suppressed. He is 
also waiting to see what arrangements 
will be made by the Mexican govern- 
ment in regarding to indemnifying 
British subjects for losses incurred 
during revolutionary troubles. 


“indefinitely. As to 


THE TRIAL of General Ludendorf and 

his associates in the attempted revo- 
lution of Bavaria has been postponed 
until April i. It is reported that the 
Bavarian authorities are not anxious 
to push the trial, as the Bavarian dic- 
tator was also implicated in the af- 
fair and full testimony by the accused 
might involve him. 


GERMANY SEEMS to be a good place 

for debtors. This applies to the 
government as well as to private in- 
dividvals. The German government 
has announced that payment of in- 
terest on the public debt is snspended 
private debts, 
those bonds and mortgages that have 
been rendered practically worthless 
by the depreciation of the paper mark 
are to be restored to only 10 per cent 
of their original gold value. 


A NEW KIND of telephone invented 

by an Italian in Berlin makes it 
unnécessary for the user either to hold 
a receiver to his ear or to talk into a 
transmitter. By gressing a button 
connection is established, and -the 
speaker can walk around the room 
while carrying on a conversation. The 
apparatus is a sort of combination 
radio-phone, loud speaker and micro- 


“phone, and can be attached to any 


telephone system. 


Folks 


W. P. G. HARDING, former governgp 
of the Federal Reserve Board, m ry 
have a new job as high commissior 
of the League of Nations commissig 
to control Hungarian finances ag 
cording to the league’s loan plan. This 
loan is expected to be floated ver 
largely in the United States. 


Sa 


SENATOR GREENE of Vermont was 

unlucky enough last week to be th 
innocent bystander in a battle bet wea 
bootleggers and prohibition officers 
A bullet from the gun of a prohibition 
agent struck him in the head. Thig 
accident may start an investigat 
of the whole prohibition enforceme 
situation in Washington. 


PUSSYFOOT JOHNSON may have ag 
complished some good in Africa iq” 
an effort to preach the merits of pro” 
hibition. It is announced that one of” 
the new bills for the forthcoming pam” 
liamentary session will be to amend) 
the liquor laws~of the cape province: 
This province is the wine-growing ¢@ 
trict of South Africa, and drunkenne 
is reported as being very exces 
there. 


A DESIRE FOR CHRISTIAN uni 
and for the friendship of the Unit 
States of America, and expressions 
confidence in the League of Nations, 
were the high lights in a speech deli lo 
ered recently to English churchmen in 
convocation by the king of England 
The king also deplored the prevailing 
unemployment and scarcity of housing = 
and thanked the convocation for mea | 
sures leading to the improvement of 
these conditions. Bp 


OCCUPATION OF THE OASIS of Yh 

dames, which is 500 kilometers fro 
Tripoli, has been accomplished by th 
Italian troops. Italy now has defini 
eontrol of an important caravan trad 


-route which has been contested by?” 


France for years. The political situa 
tion in Tripoli and North Africa is n 
nearly as tense now as it has been for 
many years, as the two nations have 
just recently ratified a treaty regula 
ing the outstanding questions affect 
ing their colonial interests. : 


THE CONFERENCE on the limitatio 

of naval armaments being held at 
Rome between representatives of the — 
smaller powers seems to have struck — 
a rock. Greece objects to giving we 
her navy unless Turkey similarly dis © 
arms. Turkey maintains that she is ¥ 
still nominally at war with most og 
the European powers, and that res 
duction of armaments under these cir 7 
cumstances is unjustifiable. — 
moreover, objects to any reduction i 
her naval equipment because, sh - 
claims, she has four different se — 
which must be guarded and, therefore es 
requires a larger naval equipment. 
than any of the small powers. 


THE GUARANTEE Trust Company 
of New York seems to be stirrin 
up some international difficulties fo 
the United States in Peru. The P@ 
Tuvian president has just protested f 
the State Department against action 
of the Trust Company calculated & 
interfere with the freedom of the 
country to direct its own development? 
President Leguia claims that the cows. 
ernment let a contract to a firm net” 
associated with the Gurantee Tru 
Company, and that in retaliation th 
Trust Company has been circulating7 
misleading information regarding thé 
situation to the leading financial if 
stitutions of the United States, so th 
it has been difficult for the Peruvial 
government to secure the necessaly 
loans. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Lime for Hubam 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About Dec. 1, 1922, we commenced 
to lime our 16 acres of corn stalks 
applying about four tons per acre; in 
spare time, getting about eight acres 
limed by April 1 when we commenced 
to double disk it. Then on April 14 
we sowed about one bushel Iowa oats 
and 20 pounds Hubam to the acre, then 
harrowed thoroly, and cross harrowed 
and rolled it with common smooth 
roller. Then as it was time for corn 
planting it got to be about May 10 
before we proceeded to lime balance 
of field, and as we were a little short 
of lime, the places where each load 
had been short of reaching clear 
across (we always commenced to 
spread by hand at east side of field 
expecting to go along west side at 
finial and so save hauling full loads 
so far) also a plot about 40 feet wide 
clear across the center to check by, 
and about 2 acres in southwest corner, 
we left without any lime. 

Our season was very unfavorable, 
very dry and only two or three light 
rains before harvesting oats. We did 
not inoculate seed as we allowed the 


. stock to run over a five acre patch 


(which had grown hubam the pre- 
ceding year) while pasturing the corn 
stalks, and the stand of clover was 
magnificent on half of field first 
limed, just fair on later liming and a 
total failure on every plot without 
life. Although the seed came up 
very even all over the field it turned 
yellow and died where it lacked lime. 

When oats were ripe the hubam 
was in bloom and higher than the 
oats, which threshed about 35 bushel 
per acre, as good as any in our com- 
munity. After harvesting oats we got 
more rain and weather was very 
favorable for clover and the hubam 
grew as high as six feet in places, 
and very thick in best part of field. 
We cut it in November using grain 
binder and threshed with common oat 
separator and got 80 bushel seed and 
a2 good sized stack of roughage which 
all stock apparently like. So we got 
35 bushels oats which are selling at 
50 cents per bushel here, a good stack 
of straw well mixed with sweet clover 
hay, our seed netted $50 per acre sold 
to a leading seed house f. o. b. here, 
a stack of good roughage (8 or 10 
tons). Besides, we fall plowed the 
plot, and expect to get a substantial 
increase in our corn crop next year, 
an object lesson in the value of lime 
on sour soil, and as it was visited by 
a good many interested neighbors and 
several county agents and educators 
it should be of great benefit to the 
community. 

JAMES HORRIDGE 
Appanovse county, Iowa. 





Farmers Should Get More 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The farmer doesn’t get enough for 
what he produces. The efforts to es- 
tablish a market for him at remuner- 
ative prices have thus far proved 
futile Every other big industry has 
its price fixers. But the farmer is 
at the mercy of the other fellow. We 
send a carload of cattle to market not 
knowing what we shall realize. All 
we know is, that we are at the mercy 
of the speculator, and must take his 
price or return the cattle back to the 
farm. It is so with all other products. 

Why not subject his product to gov- 
ernment supervision? Let there be a 
“price fixing commission.” Located at 
the centers of trade, this commission 
could broadcast prices to be paid for 
everything the farmer produces. And 
give him a uniform price for his pro- 
duct within his accredited zone. And 
give him enough to make farming 


profitable. Buyers would come to his 
door, and pay the price. 
T. W. SILVERS. 
Bates county, Missouri. 


Good Seed Corn Scarce 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am writing you in regard to my 
seed corn. J have just finished giving 
it the ear test, using the rag doil tester. 
The corn that was picked out of the 
field before the frost grows 94 per 
cent; but the corn that I picked in Oc- 
tober while husking only grows 31 
out of 100 ears. Good seed is going 
to be hard to get this year. 

FRANCIS PETERSON. 

Cass County, Iowa. 








Avoiding Bloat on Alfalfa 
Pasture 


To Wallaces’ Tarmer: 

In your February 8 issue, we noted 
a request for information on avoiding 
bloat among cattle when turned onto 
alfalfa pasture. The remedy is this: 
Always avoid turning cattle or sheep 
on alfalfa after a period in the dry 


only one stalk in a hill, beeause by 
being alone it might be a good ear 
where if it had other stalks to contend 
with it might be the poorest ear in 
the hill. 
WILLIAM B. SMITH. 
Chickasaw County, Iowa. 


Dog Tax Law 


To Wallace’s Farmer: 

I am calling your attention to the 
dog tax law as it is in Iowa. It seems 
that the state board sets the tax 
assessed on males and females for the 
state. This is not sufficient to take 
care of the loss and damage done, and 
the loser must suffer most of the loss 
himself and the great part wait until 
the end of the year for his money. 

It seems that this law should be re- 
pealed or amended and made so that 
each county thru their board of super- 
visors will have the power to levy 
sufficient tax to care for the damage 
done by dogs and wolves-and pay the 
claims as adjusted by disinterested 
men that actually see the damage 
done, and not cut to fit the tax as it 
now is. 

We will admit that this law will 
do away with a big number of pet and 








street.—H. C. Fort. 





HITCHING RACKS . 


When I go driving into old Pumpkintown in my rattling, old-fashioned shay, 
I daily must sigh that there’s no place to tie my aged and much spavined bay. 
When old Dobbin was young, e’er his knees had been sprung, and the shay-cart 


eeems, to my eye, there is no reason why, 
desperate need for a place to hitch steeds by old-fashioned ecodgers like me. 
All things going on wheels are not automobiles, and it doesn’t seem rightful nor 
meet to pay a big fine of ten bucks and a dime for parking my horse in the 


was shining and 
new, to tie to the 
chain on the north 
side -of Main was 
perfectly natural to 
do. But since the 
world goes on its 
mad, scorching way 
in rubber - tired 
wagons of tin, the 
hitching posts aijll 
have fell into decay 
and no more are 
ever putin. So 
when I go shopping 
for coffee and 
prunes to Jim 
Jenkins’ mercantile 
store, while I'm 
swapping butter for 
coal-oil and spoons, 
old Dobbin stands 
out by the door. Al- 
tho he quite gentle 
and peaceful ap- 
pears, a-dozing so 
quietly there, I fear 
that some day he'll 
zo running away 
and give me occa- 
sion to swear. It 
town folks are unable to see the 








lot, especially when there is any dew 
or other wetness on the plants. Cattle 
should be turned in at about the noon 
hour, or when the forage is dry; also 
it is advisable that the cattle be wa- 
tered first, as.full as possible; then 
the stock may be left in indefinitely 
without danger of bloat. 
E. L. HUMBERT & SON. 
Adams County, Iowa. 





William B. Smith Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I received your letter, in which you 
asked regarding my corn, which won 
first in the northern section in the 
Iowa corn yield contest. 

It originally came from Blackhawk 
county. I got it from my brother, who 
had raised it four or five years, and 
he got it from a man that had been 
growing it for about fifteen years. I 
have grown it here in this county for 
the last ten years. 

In selecting seed, I pick an ear that 
is not too rough nor so smooth that 
it is flinty, with a medium sized ker- 
nel, from a good, strong, healthy stalk 
with two or more stalks to the hill. I 
never pick a seed ear where there is 


fancy dogs, but those that are up 
against the loss knows that these pets 
and their mixtures are the ones that 
cause the greater part of the loss, 
and not the real farm dogs. 

I refer you to the laws of Wiscon- 
sin and other states which pay their 
cMims in full and at the time pre- 
sented. 

: W. B. DONELSON. 

Boone county, Iowa. 





Well Platform Idea 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Here is a little idea I put to prac- 
tical use three years ago which I find 
works out all right. When putting a 
cement platform over a well, that 
part of the platform on which one 
stands while pumping, I made about 
one-half inch lower than the rest of 
the -platform. During wet weather 
one carries considerable mud and at 
times other unsanitary material onto 
the platform with his shoes. By this 
arrangement there is no chance for 
this dirt to be washed into the well 
during rains. 

J. J. SEYMOUR. 

Poweshiek county. | 


Fundamentals 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On your editorial, “Down to Fundy 
mentals,” I submit the following: 

#s to getting a general price level ag 
high as the point at which the bulk o 
the debst were contracted—to bring 
this about, our money must be inflateg 
and there must be the same amount 
of money per capita in Circulation ag! 
there was during high prices. With 
our deflated money the farmer ep 
never get what he should get for his 
crops. He is paying now two dollars 
worth of produce to settle the dolla 
debt contracted during high prices. 

As to stabilizing the price level go 
established, farmers should not jp 
crease production, but should seed 
more land to clover, etc. 

On stability of the price of farm lang 
—our homestead laws should be ap 
plied, so that no one could hold more 
land than Uncle Sam let the farmer 
hold under the homestead act. This 
limit to land holding should be set, no 
matter how much money a man hag 
Increased land value brings the farmer 
nothing but more interest and taxes, 
The land gambler is far more detré 
mental to the farmers than the grain 
gamblers. The man who doesn’t farm 
has no business holding title to land; 
He only holds the land to make some 
farmer work for him, and both renter 
and land are exploited. Boosting land 
value doesn’t add one cent to our 
wealth. It’s making something out of 
nothing. 

As to farm products selling at a 
parity with industrial products—this 
will adjust itself if the first three 
points are adjusted. But there is no 
question about it; the farmers must. 
organize as capital and labor have™ 
done. Right now the farmer is between — 
two millstones. We need a farmers’ 
organization that has an economic pre 
gram. 

N. J. BURKHART. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 





Rickelman’s Husking Method 
Satisfactory 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: — 

In a recent issue I noticed an article 
about the champion corn picker. You 
wondered whether a man less power? 
ful than Rickelman could use the same 
method, that is, grasping the ear at 
the butt with thumb up, brush the 
shucks away with hook and twist off. 
I have used this method for two years. 
I am not a big picker and do not try 
for records. I am 5 feet 7 inches tall, 
weigh 155 pounds, my left wrist is less 
than 6% inches. Before using this 
method I never picked eighty bushels. 
Now I can pick eighty to ninety bush 
els with ease, scoop, and do my chores. 
It means a lot to come in at night and 
still have plenty of strength left. 

READER. 

Jasper County, Iowa. 





Use for Old Auto Casings 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: at 
Cut off about ten inches of an ol 
auto casing, put one end over the it” 
side end of the hub of the wagon alt” 
let the other end fit around the axlé 
A few short shingle nails in the axle 
will hold it in place. This is partic” 
larly desirable if the wagon is used 0B 
gravel roads in keeping the sand out” 
of the hubs. It helps some on ditt 
roads especially when there is mod 
enough to carry up on the wheels 
Cost is small, saves grease, wear 02” 
the wagon, saves time since the 
wagon does not require grease 
often, and saves draft on the team. 
3. 3. NG 


Polk county, Iowa. 
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Whe Harness That Oufwears Them Alf — 
SyHE i. 3 a IGHT in. your eorumunity is 4 4 


WY, 
Funda ~~ Boyt dealer. His name is on 
* ESS. ‘eo if this page. Look him up. Make it a 
evel ag “The Standard Work & point to have him show you the harness that 
nulk oti Barness of America” V Ny: Ne at . uS outwears them all—The BOYT Harness. 


bring Examine Boyt construction, detail by de- 
nf lated tail. Take note of the hardware, every 
mount | ; ; \ RS iece of rustless bronze. Inspect the 
ion ag = 9g \ Skee. See the fine, close grain, the 
With g Jie extra thickness. To get leather that meas- 
er tay ; ] , { rw ures up to our standard, Boyt buyers 
for his tiny Y/ i accept about one out of every ten hides 
lollars' NZ . 4 offered them. And only the back leather 
dollar | — Lee " — LALLA, SO, in each of these hides, the. pick of the 
ey =_ i easel ay ae eT market, is considered strong enough to be 


used in The BOYT Harness. 


It’s not safe to judge harness by the first 
season's work. Wait till the ninth or 
tenth spring rolls around. Then, when 
ordinary harness has gone to pieces, you'll 


The St rongest Trace — how back 3 ga gral 
an oyt construction lengthens the life 

Ever Put on a Harness of your BOYT Harness. It will still be 
See how special reinforcements give unusualstrength going strong, and good for years more of 


to the new Boyt trace, a 1924 improvement in The i 
BOYT Harness. For example, there are three hard service. 


heavy straps around the hame bolt. An extra Why has The BOYT Harness become the 


layer of golid stock protects the trace where it rubs : 
the shoulder. Notice also the extra layer of leather standard work harness of America? Be- 


on the inside of the trace, strengthening it to with- Cause the price, $78.00, represents the 


stand the grinding strain of the horse's hind leg. utmost dollar-for-dollar value put into 
; Both inside and outside straps are cut from same ®@NY harness. 
renter ; ; pt of hide. 5 is equalizes the strain, prevents 
y land . joosening of stitches and enables the trace to take 


all &: fate gee cont apialer ina, Walter Boyt Company, Inc. 
IOWA BOYT DEALERS SE RE ORC 218 Court pee Des ewes lowa 


out of Solid hand-set brass rivets make the trace secure 
A D against ripping. These rivets are driven through 


ipp & Co. 


at @ Bape, ........ Emery Skinner the trace (no hole punched). Thus the full strength 
—this $Y -. EW. Kibler | BG. Chris of the leather is retained. BRONZE 
. Chiha es. 
three ON... ok 2., Dennis Inks + $4.0 Pug og ene In fact, the 1924 Boyt trace is the strongest ever BUCKLES 
is no ee eT. M. Millard | pA put in a harness. _And every other ses of The The BOYT Harness 
mustaieena FAC Shecumeon | iUCE | 8) F.’ Lowery. BOYT Harness is just as capable of handling its is trimmed with 
have .Johnson H’ware Co. | . B. Mallinger&Co. full share of strain. bronze hardware at 
HA F. E. West | N....L. H. Fressle more than eighty 
ween rl D. E. Parsons | peo: E Chamberlain diff © eointe 
KENY.....Geo, S. Thompson | -E...Frank P. Hess erent po , 
mers’ A. F. Vogel | .-C, J. Schmidt & Son 
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C pre John Felkey E 
.....irvin_ Martin | 
IQHTON A. J. Braig D Bailey 
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ADGER ...8. C.. Simonson Umar _.vieisen 
od moROET. Fa ination | ELESTON. 3 Prank’ Adams . WwW l I 
es , atton . 4 . t f, H re 
| Bars otTy OF wiitame i igineis Coron" = Should there be nop Boyt sessile cnptithan she conpsrwdtion ap Pate 
BE. She eee McCarthy &° Reichard dealer near you, write us wonderful New Boyt Trace. Ask for it 
= Ah E.N. -W me ORT H. T. Greenley 
. F. Ginn *.. a. aaa 
rticle os. I. — | vceces es. W.-K Varney 
You IRM AM 3 noes 
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or at MeBODE.. a a onete 4 po; iceman ce’ ..W. J. Knoke LROSE.. Fy W Son | POC i. J. J. Pavik | Sommer. “O. C. Hoth 
z | eisbrod | er : j Harl ¢ eed 2 T 
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| Cream Separator Facts 


Worth Thinking About! 


It is not enough to buy a cream 
separator that skims fairly clean 
and that runs fairly easy—you 
want one that getsallthe butter-  . 
fat down to the last drop and that 
runs so easily that a.child can 
turn it. In addition, you must get 


construction that 


years of good service possible. 


In recent tests, the Hlinois Cow 
Testing Association found it a 
common occurrence, on average 
farms, for out-worn, poorly con- 
structed, poorly cared-for separators 
to waste $25 worth of butterfat 
every month. Think of it, $300 
wasted in a single year! If the 
machine you are using is fa‘iing 
you in such a manner, you can- 
not afiord to operate it a single 
week longer, regardless of the 
so-called “bargain price” you 
may have paid for it. 


It is unnecessary for you to suffer 
such butterfat losses. You can 
escape them by throwing out 
the wasteful machine now and 
replacing it witha new, efficient 
McCormick-Deering Ball-Bear- 
ing Cream Separator. These 
modern, easy-running separators 
represent genuine economy. 
From the viewpoint of long 
life, easy-turning, and close-skim- 
ming, they outrank all others. 
You need one on your farm! 


If ready cash is not plentiful, 
ask our dealer for his liberal 
terms. Let a McCormick-Deer- 
ing Primrose earn bigger cream 
profits for you and apply the 
extra dollars on the easy pay- 
ments the McCormick-Deering 
dealer will offer you. 


es many 


There are five popular sizes—all of standard 
McCormick-Deering ball-bearing design. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about 
the size best suited to your herd. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 





No. 1 (350 Ibs. 


capacity) capacity) 


No. 2 (450 Ibs. 


of America 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Il. 





No. 5 (1100 Ibs. 
capacity) 


No. 4 (850 Ibs. 
capacity) 


No. 3 (650 Ibs. 
capacity) 









ARs, 100 
wor. ACapsules 
a, or 
PAH 
Prepaid toY ulor 


8 =$2.50 automatic 
i Repeating Capsule Gun 
= ree in This Special Offer 
| ‘apsules Susrenteed go mill ont remove worms 
pei ee eS 
BR SUPPLY COMPANY 
Chicago, Wi. 


32 21 
: if your dealer can’t supply you, erder direct. 
OF = Wk OS GH ame «ie am GD 


BUY HARNESS 
FROM MAKER 


oe: a 
a2 a 
Save 15 to 25% 
We Prepay Freight 


as ~~ 
t Five or six ring halter 


G 

2% inch best leather stock; 
only $1.15 prepaid—Double ‘Only $1.10 
hip strap weousaing Rernees 
at great bargain. Write for 

ig Free Bargain Catalog of 
Herness, Saddles, etc. 
direct. Quit paying big 


prices. 
H&M. Harness Shop 
Derr JOSEPH, MO. 










































The WINDMILLwithaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It isnot an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it i$ always. 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. © 


! 42°X°2— Thedouble gearsrun in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
: VN ” are always fioodedwith oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
7B. Ba ees: The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
: slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
ai any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

riment to get a windmill 
he Auto-oiled Aermotor is 







—— ese all Sey 


c You do not have to ex 
that will run a year with one oiling. 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit fromquantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsibh which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. 2iS’city  Minneapotts  Oaliana 
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I Will Help You Get Started 











‘| has another offer he is circulating ty 











| Service Bureau | 
| 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holdema 
‘Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The ce 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—ney 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries 
this department are answered promptly by , 
Members must always sign full name and give 
tificate number, sie 

—=—= 


Swoboda Has New Offer 


Alois P. Swoboda, New York ppp 
moter, physical culture expert ang 
general helper to distressed humanity 











residents of Iowa. 

Mr. Swoboda modestly announces jy 
a high'y elaborated pamphlet that. he 
has finally discovered the secrets gf! 
success and that these secrets are’ 
worth millions. Best of all he states’ 
they are free. 

Then he goes on in detail telling 
the suffering world how he can help 
every one win fame and wonders why 
druggists and doctors should be sup 
ported when all a person has to do 
to be happy is to take a course jg 
Swoboda’s Swobodaism -or consciongs 
evolution, plus a little exercise. 

The free course requires $20 pay- 


able in advance for the priceless ge 


crets or $25 if tHe course is paid for 
in installments. : 

Maybe its a good run for the money 
and maybe Mr. Swoboda has the stuff 
but we cannot recommend that our 
readers pay much attention to sueh 
free help, even if the most wonderful 
secrets of life are at stake. When it 
comes to exercise we can’t see why 
farmers need to pay for the. chance to 
take it. Most of them get plenty 
free. 





Lists Farms for $10 


“Please tell me what you know 
about the ———— Sales Co., of Minne 
sota,” writes a Tama county Service 
Bureau member. “They claim they 
will secure a buyer for our farm, bit 
they require a deposit of $10 to start 
with and then a commission after they 
sell the farm. It sounds to me like an 
easy way to get $10.” 

It is, brother. Any of these pay-in- 
advance firms who sell farms for you 
make very little effort to dispose of 
your property after they get the $10. 
They generally list your farm in small 
type in a so-called magazine they put 
out, and in that manner make efforts 
to sell the farms. These pamphlets or 
Magazines are then _ broadcasted 
among folks and now and then a farm 
is sold by chance. 

There are a lot of these listing firms 
in business, and they charge from $10 
to $25 for their advance efforts. Rep 
utable real estate men think so little 
of the plan that one of these firms was 
refused a license in Wisconsin last 
spring by the Wisconsin Real Estate 
Brokers’ Board. 

You had better take that $10 and do 
a little advertising yourself. The 
chances of selling the farm are just 
as good and you will know where the 
money went. 





Income Tax Reports 


“Will I have to file an income tat” 


report?” asks a Shelby county mei 


ber, “if I did not make enough net) 


income to pay a tax on last year?” 

The law states that on or before 
March 15 every married man havilé 
a net income of $2,000 or more, and 
every individual having a gross in 
come of $5,000 or more, regardless of 
the net income, must file a report 
This means a report may be necessary 
even though no tax will have to be 
paid for the year. The tax can be 
paid all at once on March 15 or it cal 
be paid in four equal installments 0 
March 15, June 15, September 15 4 
December 15. 

If you are liable for a tax bette 
get in touch with a deputy collect 
before March 15, é, 
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satisfactory, 
siloof all, an 
prices, Ee% 
kes t! 
Slo value 


A wonderful book, tells 
all about all silos, which 
la, fis best.gives facta 7 
tile and concrete. Tel 
how to buy the right silo 
and how to use it rigat. 
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ihm ae 
At Heat Our Fir Lock Stave Silo 


MN. ‘Mil will stand in storms that 
eu ay our other buildingsstand 
yt" 


n, and without the use of 
4 


guy wires. Write for cat- 
alog giving complete in- 

anti 
“amma 












formation. 
VERNIER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids. lowa 














Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which Brings 
Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. “Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely vegetable, harmless, 
and meets all State and National food 
laws. 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Alfalfa-Grain-Fodder 
Ground In A Hurry 


The Grinder Without Burrs 


pw W.W. Hammer Type grinds alfalfa, 
fodder, allother roughage aud also ear or 
sapped corn, oats, wheat, barley, etc., coarse 
or fine, without @ single attachment. Hyatt 
Boller Bearings. No. 2H at $150. 


The New Improved 
HAMMER 
W-W'tvre GRINDERS 
“Nine years of suc- ; 
cessful service.” sess ; 
Write for folder and *%: 
samples of ground feed. 
The W-W Feed Grinder 
Ce., Mfrs. 
Wichita, Kans. 













DISTRIBUTORS 
T. G. Northwatl Co., 
U Farnam St.. Omaha, Nebr, 
Repass Auto Co. 
Waterloo, lowa 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C0. 


We handle ail kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lewest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Pearl $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


WELLS-WELLS 


Are you in need Of @ good drilled well for Farm or 
Tadustrial purposes? We Guarantee Water. 
Write for prices to 

THORPE BROS. WELL CO., 


211 Good Block, Des Moines, Iowa 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 





Used for 50 years by all large | 





Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
alry management will be cheerfully suswered. 








lowa Test Association Cows Av- 
erage 254 Pounds of Fat 


F EVERY cow milked on Iowa farms 

last year had produced as much as 
the average cow owned by members 
of cow testing associations, Iowa farm- 
ers would have had their revenue from 
bufterfat increased by $42,000,000, say 
the dairymen of the extension division 
at Iowa State College. Reports from 
eighteen cow testing associations in 
the state for the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1923, show an average production 
of 254 pounds of fat for the year for 
4,647 cows tested. The United States 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
that the average milk cow of Iowa pro- 
duces only 140 pounds of butterfat a 
year. Figuring butterfat at 42 cents a 
pound, the dairymen show that if all 
of Iowa’s cows were on the cow testing 
association level of production, the in- 
come from butterfat would be _ in- 
creased by $42,000,000. 


and 609.9 pounds of butterfat. Blos- 
som, a purebred Jersey, and the high- 
est producing cow in the John Ger- 
aghty & Sons’ herd, was her closest 
competitor, producing 12,373 pounds of 
milk and 609.1 pounds of butterfat. 

r The leading cows for the year by 
breeds are shown in the second table 
on this page. 


Silage and Alfalfa for Wintering 
Heifers 
To determine economical rations for 
wintering dairy heifers in Ohio, ani- 
mal husbandry specialists at the Ohio 
State University, on November 8, be- 
gan feeding experiments with three 
lots of dairy heifers. Results of the 
experiments at the end of 83 days of 
feeding, showed decided progress, says 
| Professor C. T. Conklin. 
Four heifers in Lot 1, averaging 706 
pounds apiece at the start,.received a 
daily ration of corn silage, 16 pounds; 











Durham, Sh. for Shorthorn, ete. 


PUREBREDS 

No. Breed— Milk Fat 
142 Guernsey ...............000 5,585 280.5 

SB AR POR, tts ccd 4,276 269.4 
ME ROMINA ecsisnctsskcosciosna 7,665 267.2 
ee ARUOY cnn scsccentissthyencsuod 4,687 258.8 
GS BROTUHOPA ..5oscensageisse. 4,743 192.6 

GRADES 

ARE ap ae ne Ae 5,299 274.6 
30 Brown Swiss ............ 6,442 259.2 





HIGH HERD IN EACH ASSOCIATION 


Milk Fat 
John Geraghty, McGregor; Gr. and PD. Jiuu...........ccccsccccccssssssssoccecs 7,769 402.2 
A, So NC OCN, FORGUIS Se GE Gri) Goins. iscccsdaccssecscnscccteinseesbocs 8,242 402.1 
J. H..&T. L.. Hanson; Fayétte; -Gr:.and Pb. Hni.cccciissscccsccssisccoces 10,509 392.1 
Be A, HUGGING, SUPINE OPE ING Pa. oc sco en enpiiivesctsscsetaavncoceseresdseré 7,326 380.8 
Howard Simpson, Dubuque No. 1.... Gr. and Pb. H. and Gr. D. 9,313 377.7 
Leo Pancratz, Dubuque No. 2; Gr. and Pb. Guu.....cccccccccccscesscesceees 7,919 375.9 
O. J. Sime, Lake Miblo-Scarville; Gr. Toii....ccicccsccccsccccsccccssccesccccss 9,977 369.8 
Wr ter. Seu bs, Orn BRE PD Boe ios cccccsssecctcsnaseecsiscesstcessoes 9,908 361.1 
ORE MN HD oon con bap eciccnn acndsdacgincsincdeuavsepeceseyeecaceavecled 9,064 358.7 
B. E. Sechler, Postville; B. S. and Gr. G. and Gr. Ju.............eeee 7,426 348.6 
Be, WU AER IUNMINE  8E Ng ceo agian jacctovevsddvecks ave letdsvnseossicbanscassnciseueces 10,229 347.4 
C. J. Hill, Worth; Gr. H. and Gr. Sh. and Gr. Angus scrub........ 8,507 342.0 
Sam Gooden, Crystal Lake; Gr. G. and Gr. Hau... eee 8,591 339.8 

Sam J. Little, Monona-Farmersburg; Pb. H. and Gr. H. and 
MND chs + cccadeatycchaesg beaks tat sti Mep round Weigh oeuuceea tna neh can indi ol eathentenRniaeteaaide 8,947 329.9 

C. W. Comfort, Independence; Gr. and Pb. J. and Gr. Sh. and 
MRSS Seis eda cou cd ticens cecag Lanseveolc<iav fades Unc veka latoubas cap sdsiecacouibectesagwiphes tnd 6,327 323.0 
M. A. Wiltsie, Strawberry Point; Gr. and Pb H.........0.......... 8,424 313.1 
Ed Schumann, Buckhorn; Gr. G. and Gr. Hou...c.cceccc cece eeeeeeeeeeeeee 8,597 312.9 

John Ruoss, Crystal Lake; R. P. and Gr. H. and Gr. Her. and 
NS a cu sac g vcs pchcvig av ass oaks dates ned eebbesev ie ce ond cdaainasccabwatadskeduissousisg Net » 7,907 298.7 


This includes only the herds having eight cows or more which com- 
pleted at least a nine-months’ records. 
Pb. for purebred, J. for Jersey, G. for Guernsey, H. for Holstein, D. for 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION BY BREEDS 


The numbers of cows and average production by breeds in Iowa cow- 
testing associations are summarized in the appended table: 


Abbreviations are: Gr. for grade, 


GRADES 
No. Breed— Milk Pat 
453 Guernsey .....ccccccecss 5,524 255.6 
1,471 Holstein ....:...idccca 6,785 252.2 
BA APT OMIEG  ssctpeccuieccoene 5,963 234.6 
40 Red Poll ..:...............5,739 234.1 
1,052 Shorthorn .............. 5,110 209.0 
SE Oreroed. \.....53.s6s60r-0. 4,959 190.7 
65 Nondescript .......... 5,167 207.9 
422 Unknown ................ 5,737 220.9 








John Geraghty & Sons, of the Mc- 
Gregor association, whose herd has 
won the Kildee cup for high produc. 
tion several years, again led the asso- 
ciation herds of the state with an av- 
erage production per cow of 402.2 
pounds of fat and 7,768.9 pounds of 
milk. The Geraghty herd contains a 
few purebred Jerseys, but is mainly 
composed of grade Jerseys which were 
developed by using good Jersey bulls 
on a foundation of grade Shorthorn 
cows. 

This year, however, the Geraghty 
herd very nearly lost first honors to 
the herd of purebred and grade Guern- 
seys owned by A. J. Brown, of the Kos- 
suth association. This herd averaged 
8,242 pounds of milk and 402.1 pounds 
of fat, finishing one-tenth of a pound 
below the Geraghty herd in fat produc- 
tion. The high herds in each of the 
eighteen associations are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Nig, -a high-grade Holstein cow 
owned by J. H. and J. T. Hanson, of 
the Fayette association, made the high- 
est yearly record of any of the 4,647 





cows tested by the associations. Her 
production was 14,864 pounds of milk 





alfalfa, 6.5 pounds; corn-cob meal, 1.3 
pounds, and linseed oil meal, 1.3 
pounds. They made an average gain 
per heifer of 1.05 pounds a day, or 85 
pounds for the 83 days. This was ata 
daily feed cost of 14.5 cents, 
cost per pound of gain of 13.8 cents. 

Starting at an average weight of 556 
pounds, Lot 2 gained, 1.16 pounds a day 
apiece, or 94 pounds for the 83 days, at 
a feed cost per day of 15.6 cents, and 
a cost per pound of gain of 13.4 cents. 
This was on a‘ration of corn silage, 
17.2 pounds; timothy hay, 5 pounds; 
corn-cob meal, 2.25 pounds, and lin- 
seed oil meal, 2.25 pounds. 

Fed on only corn silage, 25 pounds 
daily, and alfalfa hay, 9.25 pounds, Lot 
3 gained 1.28 pounds a day, or 104 
pounds for the peri Heifers in this 
lot weighed 774 pounds each at the 
start, and they made the gains at a 
daily feed cost of 14.25 cents apiece, 
and a cost per pound of gain of 11.1 
cents. rs 





THOUGHT HE WAS FREE 


“The next person who interrupts will 
be expelled from the court,” 
judge sternly. 

*“‘Hooray!”’ shouted the prisoner. 


said the 


and a | 




































Penetrates 
Softens 
Restores 


For healing any external hurt on 

our cows, or other livestock, rely on 

ag Balm. This wonderful healing, 
penetrating ointment protects the 
wound, restores circulation and pro- 
motes quick healing of any cut, scratch;* 
bruise or inflammation. 


Bag Balm is especially valuable in 
treating any injury to the udder or teats. 
The delicate cells of this organ are very 
easily injured and unless quickly and 
properly cared for do not heal in their 
original structure. Bag Baim restores 
and rebuilds the tissues so that theres 
will be no interference with normal 
milk flow. 

Soft, 6ilky udders have a lot to do with full 
milk yield—as well as easy milking. Keep 
Bag Balm on hand for any healing emer- 

ency. Very useful in cases of Caked Bag, 
Groshes, Cow Pox. 


Big 10-ounce package, only 60c at general 
stores, feed dealers and druggists. Free 


booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles” by writing us. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 








FREE 2-OUNCE SAMPLE 
Lyodonville, 


Dairy Association Co., Ve. (Dept, B2) 
Please send me sample package of Bag Balm 


Address 
Dealer’s 





name 











SILOS 


Burp asilo this summer 
with Kato Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Biocks- 
Kalo built silos distinguisis 
afarm. They sre as near 
perfect as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made m our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let as send you full infor- 
Mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
m0: uses in farm 
i T balding. F bee 


i feat voor service. Il- 
HN 
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Farm Organization Activities 





Co-operative Policy of A. F.B. F. 


At the recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation a sub-committee on 
co-operative marketing was selected. 
This committee, consisting of Presi- 
dent O. E. Bradfute, A. C. Hardison, 
George M. Putnam of Vermont and C. 
E. Hearst of Iowa, drew up a declara- 
tion of the Federation’s marketing 
policy. 

The statement of policy favors the 
creation of efficient local co-operative 
units and their gradual association 
and combination into larger units to 
such an extent as may be necessary. 
As to the relationship of the Farm 
Bureau to the marketing work the 
statement says: 

“We regard it as the business of the 
American Farm Bureau, in co-opera- 
tion with the several state organiza- 
tions, to render direct service to their 
constituents whenever called upon, 
in connection with the creating and 
fostering of all co-operative groups so 
far as is consistent with the resources 
of the Bureau; but we do not regard 
it as good policy for the Bureau to 
assume any direct financial obliga- 
Yions whatsoever for “or in behalf of 
any such organizations.” 


The statement also reaffirms the 
resolution passed by the executive 
committee last year, which stated 


that the Federation pledged itself “to 
actively engage in promulgating co- 
eperative marketing, in improving the 
morale of the membership of existing 
co-operatives; and further pledged the 
Bureau to the continuation of the cre- 
ation of such co-operatives as may, in 
the judgment of the interested pro- 
ducer, be advantageous to agriculture 
and that may, in the judgment of the 
best minds trained along co-operative 
lines, be sound not only in principle, 
but practical from the business stand- 
point.” 

The statement adds: 

There is no farmers’ co-operative 
business association in the’ country, 
no matter how successful it may be, 
which may safely disregard the value 
of the service of the American Farm 
Bureau. It is a most shortsighted 
policy on the part of some of these 
organizations which have been set up 
and nurtured by the Farm Bureau, to 
assert their independence from the 
parent association as soon as they 
may feel able to travel alone. There 
is but one safety, even for the “most 
successful of these, and that is to re- 
main in constant contact and close as- 
sociation with the Farm Bureau. Any 
other policy would be destructive, be- 
cause of its tendency to divide all 
our farmers into separate forces along 
the lines of commodity grouping, each 
and al] finding themselves in compe- 
tition one with another, for the par- 
ticular advantage sought or service to 
be secured, whether in the way of 
transportation, legislation, taxation or 
any of the numerous lines of service 
offered by the Farm Bureau. 





I. A. A. Endorses McNary- 
Haugen 


The executive committee of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, at its 
meeting, January 31, unanimously car- 
ried a motion made by F. D. Barton, 
Cornell, and seconded by Stanley Cas- 
tle, Alton, that the committee “concur 
in the resolution passed by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation at its 
last executive committee meeting, en- 
dorsing the intent and purpose of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill,” an emergency re- 
fief measure designed to equalize the 
ratio betweerm the selling price of farm 
products and the price of what the 
farmer must buy. 

President S. H. Thompson, in speak- 


a 


ing for the bill, said: “I feel as I 
never felt before that there is a real 
emergency now. There is no doubt 
about the condition of agriculture. The 
livestock farmer today is in a worse 
condition than a year ago. I don’t be- 
lieve in political remedies as a rule, 
but this bill looks like an honest effort 
to overcome the emergency problem. 

“Both livestock and wheat prices 
were limited during the war, and it is 
these two commodities that are in the 
worst condition now. The chief pur- 
pose of the bill is to give a bushel of 
wheat the same buying power it had in 
pre-war days. As I see it, the bill is a 
national compulsory pool with the 
whole cost of operation on the farmers. 
It is not paternalism, but does take 
care of the emergency.” 

Vice-President C. B. Watson said: 
“We have protective tariffs for indus- 
try and immigration laws to protect 
labor. This bill is designed to protect 
the farmer.” 





N. B. F. 0. Endorses Export 
Plan : 





The National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, a federation of farmers’ asso- 
ciations, of which the National Farm- 


| ers’ Union is the most prominent, en- 





dcrsed the export plan at a recent meet- 
ing at Washington. 

At the closing session, the delegates 
declared in favor of the creation of 
federal legislation to create temporary 
agencies thru and by which the export- 
able surplus of farm products may be 
efficiently marketed abroad, under 
such terms as to return the domestic 
prices for such products to their pre- 
war purchasing power, with a provi- 
sion for pooling, or some other similar 
provision by which the loss incurred 
by marketing such surplus may be dis- 
tributed equitably to all producers. 
They urged appropriate legislation by 
the government of the United States, 
wherein all expedient measures should 
be utilized not inconsistent with na- 
tional policies to restore economic or- 
der in the countries that are or can be 
made purchasers of American surplus 
farm crops. 

Legislation was also recommended 
which would permanently enable the 
farmers to act together in associations 
to prepare for market and market in 
toth domestic and foreign commerce 
the farm products of the United States 
in such a way that the domestic prices 
may not be unduly depressed by reason 
of surplus crops, but that the export- 
able surplus may be marketed abroad 
to the best possible advantage; with 
the resultant losses, if any, equitably 
distributed among producers, with the 
utilization in this respect of what is 
commonly known as the “pooling 
plan.” 





Lamoni Shippers Banquet 

A big crowd of co-operative ship- 
pers, families and friends gathered at 
Lamoni, Iowa, on Friday evening, 
February 15. About 500 people came 
in to hear the program and eat oys- 
ters, 

The Lamoni Association in the past 
has had hard sledding. It was or- 
ganized about three years ago and at 
one time did the bulk of the business. 
However, for various reasons it did 
not continue to prosper. It had been 
very inactive until just the last few 
months when the directors realized 
that something had to be done to 
assist the manager so the meeting of 


the entire countryside was called. At’ 


this meeting over fifty farmers signed 
up membership agreements and ar- 
rangements were made to solicit every 
farmer for a membership. It was 





south of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


of the Raven Miner: 
towns: Mineola, Silver City. G 
foaawers all delive 














time. 





Your Hogs Need Minerals 


MILts County, Iowa, has twelve townships and is about 7 miles 
224 Farmers and Breeders bought 5 carloads of Raven Minerals 
al Mfg. Co., which were delivered to the following 


|. Malvern a 
between January 19th and February 
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Ww H y ? f ays to bay: minere 18 can get good goods 
The Famous Evvard Formula—Analysis Guaranteed 


PRICES 

15 Ibs. Bone Meal 300 Ibs $12.50 
bs Can ted Li COI OE ee 
10 Ibs. Charcoal ao 500 Ibs... .. 20.00 
ef meee of Sodium 1000 Ibs... .. 37.50 

5 Ibe. Sulphur 2000. Fis. SAD 

7 Ibs. Glauber Salts We will furnish carload Breeder Represen. 1 
100 Ibs. prices to others interested. tatives wanted. 


We cannot manufacture a carload an hour, But We Can get the goods out on “jig” ; 
We Haven’t the Largest Factories in the world, but the Most Active, 


e Factory | 
Raven Mineral Mfg. Co. } °U"% puts 1owa 
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WHERE FARMING PAYS 












Southeast Missouri— Northeast Arkansas 
Crops produced in this super-soil farm country 
make a year’s net earnings far exceeding other 
localities. Abundant crops of corn, wheat, hay, 
cotton, alfalfa, and livestock raising, mean 
wealth for the homeseeking farmer. Dollar for 
dollar, acre for acre, this territory is unbeatable. 















J. N. Cornatzar 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Mild climate, open winters. Only a short 
distance from St. Louis and Memphis. 
Fo information about this wonderful district, write 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Frisco Lines, 805 Frisco Bldg. 




























agreed that none of the agreements 
were to be effective until at least 150 
were signed up. 

Talks were made by C. W. Ham- 
mons and Frank Robotka of the Ex- 
tension Department at Ames and by 
the secretary of the state association. 
A home talent program and the mov- 
ing picture “John McGuire” were also 
a part of the evening's program. 

The directors of the association are 
Lee Kelley, Willard Moon, A. J. Heide, 
F. Kaestner, and Chas Rhodes. Grant 
Jones is the manager. 





Sioux Rapids Ships 195 Cars 


Shipping a total of 195 carloads of 
hogs, cattle and sheep—an increase of 
39 carloads over 1922—was the record 
set by the Sioux Rapids, Iowa, Ship- 


ping association last year. The total 
gross proceeds amounted to $260,- 
671.57 of which $245,345.51 was _ re- 


turned to the patrons. 

Manager Wm. Leighton reports the 
expenses of shipping the entire vol- 
ume to be as follows: Freight $7,847.- 
39, feed $1,129.61, yardage $1,060.53, 
insurance and inspection $37.63, and 
for commissions $2,085.51 and home 
feed $657.55. 

There were only 13 dead hogs and 
22 crippled for which the association 
paid $298.15. 

The Sioux Rapids Association has 
for the past two years been organized 
under the membership agreement plan 
of the state association. During De- 
cember the time allotted for cancella- 
tion of memberships, not a member 
eancelled. However, during the year 
twenty-nine new members were signed 
up. The present board of directors 
are B. J, Torkelson, J. B. Lyle, John 
Graeber, F. E. Fuller, Fred Fairchild 
and P. B. Johnson. 





Minnesota Studies McNary- 
Haugen Bill 

Farmers in all parts of Minnesota 
are making a study of the provisions 
of the McNary-Haugen bill, providing 
for the creation of governmental ma- 
chinery to take off the domestic mar- 
ket, the exportable surplus of any 
major American-grown- crop. J. S. 
Jones, secretary of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation, recently 
sent an outline of the plan to the 
presidents and secretaries of all 












county Farm Bureau associations, 
urging that the essentials be pre 
sented at all Farm Bureau township 
unit meetings to be held in the state 
this month, 

“After farmers have had time to dé 





| gest the bill, we are asking that they, 


as individuals, write to their repre 
sentatives and senators, urging enact 
ment of the proposed legislation, Mr, 
Jones said. 





Cresco Shippers Meet 


At the annual meeting of The 
United Shippers of Cresco, Iowa, held 
February 9, at the courthouse, the 
president reported a gross business of 
$269,675.15, over a quarter of a million 
dollars. of this, approximately 
eighty-five per cent was paid out for 
livestock and the remainder for feeds 
and supplies. 

Three directors were elected for a 
period of three years. They  are:* 
Wm. Mullen, E. Eldridge and J. E. 
Fravel. At a meeting of the board 
immediately after the annual meeting, 
J. E. Fravel was re-elected to the 
presidency of the organization. 





Rates to Cleveland 

Lower freight rates un livestock 
from lowa points to Cleveland, Ohio, 
are being asked by the Cleveland 
Union Stockyards Company and other 
livestock interests at that point. The 
new rates filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, if approved, 
would result in a reduction of approxk | 
mately 20 per cent in the present. 
rates. Shipments of hogs from lowa 
to Cleveland have been unusually 
large of late, and the reduction pre” 
posed would benefit a number of lowa- 
hog producers. ; 





Panora Farmers Elevator 


The farmers elevator at Panora, 
Iowa, showed a net profit for 1923 of 
$3,906, according to the report at the 
annual meeting recently. A dividend 
of 7 per cent was paid on the capital ‘ 
stock. Last year the company halk 
dled grain, coal, feed, fence mate™ 
ials, seeds, tile and- livestock, to the 
amount of $390,165.41. Fred Jackley” 
was re-elected president, an office hée™ 
has held for nine years. 
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“The One-Third Stock and Crop 
Share Lease 


Every little while we receive an in- 
quiry from some landlord who wants 
to back a hard working young fellow 
who wants to do livestock farming but 
who does not have enough money to 
furnish his own machinery let alone 
livestock. In case the landlord can 
watch the farm closely and is well 
acquainted with the young tenant, the 
following type of lease may be satis- 
factory. 

In addition to furnishing the land, 
the landlord supplies all of the ma- 
ehinery, the milk cows, the horses, 
and two-thirds of the hogs, sheep, and 
young cattle. The tenant furnishes 
all labor and buys a one-third interest 
jn the hogs, sheep and young cattle. 
The farm expenses in the way of seed, 
feed, twine, threshing bills, etc., are 
paid one-third by the tenant and two- 
thirds by the landlord. All receipts 
are divided on the basis of one-third 
to the tenant and two-thirds to the 
landlord. Under conditions where the 
farm is unusually well equipped with 
puildings, machinery, and the best of 
labor saving devices, it may be best 
to pay the tenant only thirty per cent 
of the income. On the other hand 
where the machinery and livestock 
are of rather poor grade, it may be 
best to make the divisiow on a basis 


of forty per cent to the tenant and 
sixty to the landlord. 
This type of lease demands that 


landlord an tenant work in close co: 
operation with each other. 





Feeding Value of Corn Bran 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What is the feeding value of corn 


bran? How will it compare with 
wheat bran for milk cows? I can buy 
it considerably cheaper than wheat 


bran.” 

Analysis of corn bran show that it 
contains about 10 per cent protein, 62 
per cent starch, 6 per cent fat_and 2.4 
per cent ash. Wheat bran averages 
16 per cent fat and 6.3 per cent starch, 
44 per cent fat and 6.3 per cent ash. 
Corn bran thus has somewhat more 
starch and fat but less protein and ash 
than wheat bran. Both feeds contain 
similar amounts of water and fiber. 

Corn bran should make an accepta- 
ble substitute for wheat bran in the 
dairy ration~ when plenty of protein 
is supplied by such feeds as oil meal 
or clover or alfalfa hay. At the Mas- 
Sachusetts station corn bran was prac- 
tically equal to wheat bran for dairy 
cows when fed in a ration which con- 
tained oil meal and legume hay. 

We estimate that when wheat bran 
is selling at $30 a ton corn bran is 
worth $25, or five-sixths as much. 
This value refers to its use in the 
dairy cow ration. Corn bran is not 
advised for feeding to swine, since its 
protein is corn protein and will not 
properly balance a corn ration 





Roughage for Lambs 


Very little difference between al- 
falfa and soy-bean hay as roughages 
for fattening lambs was noted in a 
feeding test at the Illinois experiment 
Station. The two hays were fed to lots 
of 25 lambs fed shelled corn in addi- 
tion, with no supplement. Gains made 
by the two groups of lambs were al- 
most exactly the same. The lambs 
given soy-bean hay ate somewhat more 
hay than those fed alfalfa, but the soy- 
bean hay group ate slightly less corn 
to compensate for the increased hay 
consumption. Somewhat more of the 
S0y-bean hay was wasted than of al- 
falfa. At the end of the test, the al- 
falfa lambs were valued 10 cents high- 
er than those fed soy-bean hay, but 
both lots brought the’same price when 
Sold at Chicago. P 

Another part of the experiment com- 
Pared linseed oil meal, soy-bean oil 
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Northland Oil. 


In the heat of summer or cracking cold 


ae of winter—on long hard trips in the fall or heavy pulls 
oo ees through mud in the spring—Northland keeps your motor 
FALL -] perfectly oiled. Where ordinary oil breaks down, North- 
~ LEW and maintains the all-important film that shields the motor 
A 34 from friction anc wear. 
x ™ 
uo How can Northland give such superior lubrication? The 
yor =e answer is simple. Northland is filter-refined from the best 
“WINTER crude oil obtainable—pure Pennsylvania. 
WG. ‘itty The actual saving in depreciation will far more than pay a 
\Yy* = whole year’s oil bill. Start using Northland today. 
. (9) =x \\f 


: : Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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Thoro-Lub 
(GEAR COMPOUND) 


Scientifically designed for proper lubrication of transmission and differential 
Heavy enough to give them adequate protection from friction, yet 
light enough so that the gears pass through it freely. Your North- 
land dealer can supply you with Northland Thoro-Lub. Useit and 
be sure these important parts of your car are always correctly oiled, 
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meal and. whole soy-beans as supple- 
ments to a ration of shelled corn and 
soy-bean straw. The soy-bean oil meal 
gave slightly better results. than eith- 
er of the two other supplements, 
slightly less feed being required when 
soy-bean oil meal was used. 

The use of soy-bean straw and a sup- 
plement made the gains cost slightly 
less than when soy-bean or alfalfa hay 
was used. However, the’ lambs fin- 
ished on corn and hay had a better 
finish than those which were fed on 
corn, soy-bean straw and a _ supple- 
ment. 


Weeding Out the Unfit Ears 


(Continued from page 9) 
dead ones. Fourteen hundred ears of 
ordinary crib corn in this same county 
germinated but 29.8 per cent strong, 
20.8 per cent weak, 49.4 per cent dead 
and 52 per cent moldy. 

Seventy-eight pey cent of the 4,100 
ears of picked seed tested in Buchanan 
county were strong, 13 per cent weak, 
9 per cent dead and 23 pe. cent moldy. 
No test for crib corn was included in 
this survey. In Howard county, 2,300 





samples of picked seed showed that 75 


per cent were strong, 20 per cent weak, 
5 per cent dead and 15.3 per cent dis- 





eased. An equal number of samples 
of crib corn for this county gave re- 
sults as follows: 36 per cent strong, 
33 per cent weak, 31 per cent dead and 
36 per cent moldy. 

In every case, it was found that spe- 
cially picked and stored seed was far 
superior to ordinary crib corn both in 
the per cent germinating and in free- 
dom from moldiness or disease. A 
striking instance of proof was revealed 
in the case of one Jackson county 
farmer whose picked seed tested 93 
per cent strong, 6 per cent weak, 1 per 
cent dead and but 8 per cent moldy, 
while of 100 ears of corn taken from 
his cribs, 1 was strong, none were 
weak, 99 were dead, 88 of these having 
been killed by the dry rot mold. A 
similar test by another Jackson Goun- 
ty man showed picked seed 94 per cent 
strong, 4 per cent weak, 2 per cent 
dead and 14 per cent moldy, with crib 
corn as follows: None strong, 10 per 
cent weak, 90 per cent dead and 68 per 
cent diseased. 

These facts should be sufficient to 
convince every thinking farmer of the 
absolute necessity of testing his seed 
corn for the coming season, both for 
the elimination of ears showing low 
vitality and-those infected with mold. 
Especially is this true of the man who 





is depending on crib corn for his seed 
supply. It is also important that test- 
ing be done immediately so that addi- 
tional seed may be secured when neces- 
sary from as near home as possible and 
at a reasonable figure. 

Perhaps the most reliable and eco- 
nomical method of testing, and -one 
that will show both the germinating 
capacity and the absence or presence 
of mold at one operation, is the meth- 
od worked out by Mr. Duddleston, of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and known as the modified 
rag doll tester. It is quite similar to 
the ordinary rag doll method which 
has come into such wide poularity dur- 
ing the past few years, except that the 
kernels from each ear within the tester 
are isolated by means of paper to pre- 
vent the spread of molds within the 
doll, thereby enabling the tester to tell 
exactly which ears are diseased’ and 
which are not. 

Detailed instructions on testing seed 
corn with the modified rag doll tester 
are offered by Extension Bulletin 114, 
published by Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, and Farmers’ Bulletin 1176, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. These bulle- 
tins may be obtained free of charge by 
writing the college or the department. 
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“Get Out the Vote” 


Regardless of their political views, 
the ballot in the hands of the voters 
is, “A preacher who speaks to the pur- 
pose, steady, straightforward and 
strong, with irresistible logic.” 

The League of Women Voters is 
stressing the getting out of the vote 
and offering a plan which won first 
place in a prize contest on the best 
method of so doing. 

Briefly, the plan is to use the ward, 
precinct and block system. The block 
worker calls at every house, and lists 
alphabetically the names and addresses 
of voters., When her canvass is fin- 
ished, she reports to the precinct cap- 
tain. who records all the names from 
all the block workers in a book and 
transfers them to cards, also arranged 
alphabetically, one card for each indi- 
vidual. 

She then reports to the ward chair- 
man that the precinct canvass is com- 
pleted. The ward chairman in company 
with other ward chairmen reports to 
the committeeman, who checks all the 
reports from the wards, keeps in touch 
with ward chairmen and sees that they 
maintain communication with the pre- 
cinct captains, and the precinct cap- 
tains with the block workers. 

These workers see to it that their 
community registers first, and subse- 
quently that registered voters vote. The 
names of recorded voters are checked 
off as they vote, and unchecked names 
are called up to remind them to vote. 

“Serve yourself, would ye be well 
served,” is an excellent adage. 





A Variety of Lilacs 


Bist of twelve Lilacs compiled by 


®. H. Wilson of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum: : 

Single White—Marie Legraye, Prin- 
cess Alexandre. 


Double White—Madame Le Moine, 
Miss Ellen Willmott. 


Pink—Gloire de Moulins, Macros- 
tachya. 

Rosy Lilac—Charles X. 

-Dark Red Purple—Vulean, Congo, 


Philomen, Ludwig Spath. 

Blue—Justi. 

Lilac List complied™by Mrs. Frances 
King: 

Very Pink—President Fallieres, 
Montaigne, Mme. Antoine Buchner. 

Deep Mauve—Danton, President 
Poineare, Marechal Lannes, Marceau, 
Milton. 

For strong contrast in 
following pairs: 

Rene Jerry-Desloges, 
berg, Marechal Lannes; 
Macrostachva: Diderot, 
Desloges; President Fallieres, 
Gentil. 


Our Friend, the Prune 


The prune grown in California is a 
French importation. French plums are 
known thruout Europe as the most de- 
licious fruit there is grown on the 
continent, but vears ago attempts to 
@ry them proved futile because there 
was too much acid in the plum and it 
would not dry without fermentation. 

Some French growers combined with 
French scientists and the result was a 
plum which they named “Prune 4d’ 
Agen.” This was a plum, but it was a 
plum developed to the point where the 
acid content was brought down and the 
Sugar content increased so that the 
plums could be dried and would keep 
for months. 

It was this so-called “French prune” 
which was planted in California. Oth- 
er varieties have since been produced, 
but the parent stock was that French 
plum with the given name of prune. 
All these prunes will dry easily and 


color, the 
Danton; Thun- 

Marceau, 
Rene Jerry- 
Emile 





perfectly, and they are the fruit Cali- 
fornia offers the world today. 

So that plums are prunes if they 
come from the right branch of the fam- 
ily, and prunes are plums, if you go 
back far enough, and that’s that! 


Baby Clothes 


A baby always seems so much more 
babyish with the long dresses, but 
modern mothers say, “Twenty-one 
inches is about right for the dresses; 
then they will do for short clothes as 
well.” For night gowns the length is 
30 inches to give protection to the 
feet and legs. Neck measures should 
be 10 to 12% inches. 

The kimona sleeve is better for 
both gowns and dresses; the sewed in 
sleeves are harder to get into. 

Materials used in th® baby’s ward- 
robe should be very soft. Light 
weight flannels, soft nainsook or dim- 





ity for the slips, and soft absorbent 
material for the diapers. 

The following is a modest list for 
baby’s wardrobe: 

Three knitted bands, four knitted 
shirts, three flannel petticoats, 2 nain- 
sook petticoats, four warm _ night- 
gowns, six slips (kimona sleeves), 
three dresses, one very best dress but 
not fussy, two wrappers of warm ma- 
terial, five dozen diapers. 

Instead of the pinning blanket 
which babies used to have in their 
wardobe, a large sized diaper is now 
folded about the little body after the 
diaper is on. Diapers should be 
washed several times before they are 
used to get all the dressing out and 
to soften them. Whatever width of 
material is used, the diaper must be 
a perfect square. 

The Gertrude pattern which fastens 


“on the shoulders is best for flannel 


petticoats. 
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STORY OF THE BIBLE 


— the Bible"’. oh: gm bat 
miv. The tema D Inston Co., Publishers 














STORY THIRTEEN 


JACOB’S WONDERFUL DREAM 
Genesis, 27:46 to 30:24 


After Esau found that he had lost his 
birthright and his blessing, he was very 
angry against his brother Jacob: and he 
said to himself, and told others, ‘‘My 
father Isaac is very old and can not live 
jong. As soon as he is dead. then I shall 
kill Jacob for having robbed me of my 
right.’ 

When Rebekah heard this, she said ta 
Jacob, ‘Before it is too late, do you go 
away from home, and get out of Esau’s 
sight. Perhaps when Esau sees you no 
longer, he will forget his answer; and 
then you can come home again. Go and 
visit my brother Laban, your uncle, in 
Haran, and stay’ with him for a little 
while. until Esau’s anger is past.”’ 

You remember that Rebekah came from 
the family of Nahor, Abraham's younger 
brother, who lived in Haran, a long dis- 
tance to the northeast of Canaan; and 
that Laban was Rebekah’s brother, as 
was told in Story Eleven. 

So Jacob went out of Beersheba. on the 
border of the desert, and walked alone 
toward a land far to the north, carrying 
his staff in his hand, One evening. just 
about sunset, he came to a place among 
the mountains, more than sixty miles dis- 
tant from his home, And &as he had no 
bed to lie down upon, he took a stone 
and* rested his héad upon it for a pillow, 
and lay down to sleep. We would think 
that a hard pillew, but Jacob was tired, 
and soon fell asleep. 

And on that night Jacob had a wonder- 
ful dream. In his Gream he saw stairs 
leading up te heaven from the earth 
where he lay; and angels were coming 
down and going up upon the stairs. And 
above the stairs, he saw the Lord God 
standing. And God said to Jacob: 

“IT am the Lord, the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac your father; and I 
will be your God, too. The land where 
you are lying all alone. shall belong to 
you and to your children after you; and 
your children shall spread abroad over 
the lands, east, and west, and north... and 
sovfth, like the dust of the earth; and in 
your family all the world shall receive a 
blessing. And I am with you in your 
journey, and I will keep you where you 
are going, and will bring you back to this 
land. I will never leave you, and I will 
surely keep my promise to you.” 

And in the morning Jacob awakened 
from his sleep, and he said. ‘“‘Surely the 
Lord is in this place and I did not know 
it! I thought that I was all alone; but 
God has been with me. This place is the 
house of God; it is the gate of heaven!’’ 

And Jacob took the stone on which his 
head had rested, and he set it up as a pil- 
lar, and poured oil on it as an offering 
to God, And Jacob named that place 
Bethel, which, in the language that Jacob 
spoke, means, *‘The House of God.” 

And Jacob made a promise to God at 
that time, and said: 

“If God really will go with me, and will 
keep me in the way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat, and will bring me 
to my father’s house in peace, then the 
Lord shall be my God; and this stone 
shall be the house of God; and of all] that 


God gives me. I will give back to God 
one-tenth as an offering.” 

Then Jacob went onward in 
journey. He waded across -the river 
Jordan in a shallow place. feeling the way 
with his staff; he climbed mountains, and 
journeyed beside the great desert on the 
east, and at last he came to the city of 
Haran. Beside the city was the well, 
where Abraham’s servant had met Jacob's 
mother, Rebekah; and there, after Jacob 
had waited for a time. he saw a young 
woman coming with her sheep, to give 
them water. 

Then Jacob took off the flat stone that 
was over the mouth of the well, and drew 
water, and gave it to the sheep. And when 
he found that this young woman was his 
own cousin, Rachel, the daughter of La- 
ban, he was so glad that he wept for joy. 
And at that moment he began to love 
Rachel, and longed to have her for his 
wife. 

Rachel's father. Laban, who was Ja- 
cob’s uncle, the brother of Rebekah, Ja- 
cob’s mother, gave a welcome to Jacob, 
and took him into his home. 

And Jacob asked Laban if he would give 
his daughter Rachel to him as his wife; 
and Jacob said, “If you will give me 
Rachel, I will work for you seven years.” 
And Laban said, “It is better that you 
should have her than that a stranger 
should marry her.” 


his long 


So Jacob lived seven years in Laban’s 


house, caring for his sheep and oxen and 
eamels; and such was his love for Rachel 
that the seven years seemed like a few 
days. 

At last the day came for the marriage; 
and they brought in the bride. who after 
the manner of that land was covered with 
a thick veil, so that her face could not be 
seen. And she was maried to Jacob: and 
when Jacob lifted up her veil. ne found 
that he had married, not Rachel. whom 
he loved, but her older sister, Leah, who 
was not beautiful, and whom Jacob did 
not love at all. 

Jacob was very angry that hé had been 
deceived, tho that was just the way in 
which Jacob himself had deceived his 
father and cheated his brother Esau. But 
his uncle Laban said: 

“In our land we never allow the young- 
er daughter to be married before the old- 
er daughter. Keep Leah for your wife, 
and work for me seven years longer, and 
you shall have Rachel also.”’ 

For in those times, as we have seen, 
men often had two wives, or even more 
than two. No one thought that it was 
wrong then to have mere than one wife, 
altho now it is considered very wicked. 

So Jacob stayed seven years more, four- 
teen years in all, before he received Ra- 
chel as his wife. 

While Jacob was living at Haran, elev- 
en sons were born to him. But only one 
of these was the child of Rachel, whom 
Jacob loved. This son was Joseph, who 
was dearer to Jacob than any other of 
his children, partly because he was the 
youngest and also because he was ‘the 
child of his beloved Rachel. 

(Continued next week) 








Stunts 


As the school year comes to a close, 
school activities take the form of clagg 
parties, class stunts and programs. 4 


















































































young girl sends us the following m i 
port of a party put on at a gir vol 
school: =— 


“Our class had a darling stunt. We 
had our president as the queen @ 
hearts (her train was a sheet with 





red hearts on it). Then we had a king * 
dressed in black with red- hearts. We 
had them on a throne, and then sig Vi 
pages—girls with a white pasteboarg t! 
sandwich man effect and with re of a 
hearts on it. The king called for enten HM jn sh: 
tainment, and a minstrel entered with range 
his band. We were all dressed in gym, and 2 
bloomers and blouses with white sheets neces 
made into capes with hearts on them amus 
Then we entered and sang the first not 1 
BORE. finge 
“Then each class sang a song. Every the s 
class simply sang themselves hoarse” fortu 
(Here would be a chance for the dif. mals 
erent Farm Bureau clubs, the womeg, their 
the men, unmarried men, unma: ‘Tied Sol 
women, and married mea and women, ago, 
to compete in singing the same wel sort | 
known song, as glee clubs compete ig shad 
their song contests.) idea 
“The faculty put on a very clever HM govic 
series of stunts. The cleverest stunt used 
was one where they had a big screen theat 
with notes, and they had the teachers archi 
put the backs of their heads in the light 
notes. Then we had to guess which HJ joft i 
note was which. As we guessed. the jp th 
heads turned and the faces showed.” @ yaric 
The programs for this musical eve forth 
ning were black musical notes with some 
the program written out on white me of tl 
sical notes. char: 
Another clever stunt is to have a impr 
musical number from singers standing | ery a 
behind a barricade about to their shouk #  gerox 
ders. For encore, the curtain rises, worr 
showing the singers’ feet—shoes held HH ojso, 
on their hands—but the effect is as sorts 
tho they were singing standing = Th 
their heads. can | 
erab! 
Furnishing the New Home at 
Into the building and furnishing of A be 
the new home goes much loving show 
thought. The bride whose home is fur smal 
nished ready for her to step into loses In: 
some’of the sweetness of life, the joy up it 
of helping to build and feather the new ture 
nest. She can not know the delight ef abou 
ownership to the full until she has half 
wanted the special article for the spe cloth 
cial place, and has saved and waited card 
for it. and | 
Better to start housekeeping with move 
box furniture and buy one suitable give 
piece at a time than to buy everything the 
at once and later have to “make do” pres: 


the furnishings which are not what Th 











one would have bought later on. abou 
In buying furniture, the young folks Visec 
do more than exchange cash for com- had 
modity—they make an investment in - and 
the home which is to be as well as it - shor’ 
the new home which is. Therefore, the | 
they will be wise if they get beds of was 
standard size, that are substantial and and 
well made; chairs that are comfortable tack: 
and solid; bureaus with drawers that the ; 
pull out smoothly without sticking and Woo 
losing their knobs; easy chairs that” thic] 
are suitable, livable and usable, and 9 scre 
a good table that will serve the family 2 ¢a) 
till the grandchildren come. this 
strip 
i Or 
Allegiance Pledge Changed card 
Attention is called to a change is @ Seen 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. Ir I ha 
stead of reading: “I pledge allegiance hous 
to my flag,” as heretofore; the pledge bein 
now reads: Wwatc 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of that 
the United States,.and to the republic @ Cut 
for which it stands;.one nation indivit. “oa 
m 









ible, with liberty and justice for all.” s a 
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SHADOW SHOWS AND PUPPET SHOWS 


VERYBODY knows how to make 

the outline of the quacking head 
of a duck or the tusks of an elephant, 
in shadow shape on the wall. Proper ar- 
rangement of the fingers, a good light 
and a blank wall space are all that is 
necessary. Stunts of this sort are 
amusing, but the variety possible is 
not very great. Two hands and ten 
fingers put very definite limitations on 
the shadows that can be made. Un- 
fortunately, also, all the various ani- 
mals can do is to stand still and wag 
their paws. 

Some inventive person, a good while 
ago, however, evidently noticed the 
sort of pictures that could be made in 
shadow form, and decided to carry the 
jdea a bit farther. Probably the first 
device along this line was that still 
used in some charades and private 
theatricals. A sheet is rigged up in an 
archway between two rooms, a strong 
light placed behind it and the audience 
left in the dark. Then the characters 
in the play to be enacted, garbed in 
yarious fantastic ways, pass back and 
forth behind this screen and enact 
some sort of a story. The advantage 
of this stunt over ordinary costume 
charades is that-you can get some very 
impressive effects with a little drap- 
ery arranged so that the shadow on the 
screen looks right. All you have to 
worry about is the outline, nothing 
else. Cardboard equipment of various 
sorts can also be used. 

This sort of a game, while amusing, 
ean often only be played by a consid- 
erable group of people. In addition, 
you have to more or less tear down 
the house in order to stage the show. 
A better way of putting on a shadow 
show is to handle affairs on a much 
smaller scale. 

Instead of having a big sheet hung 
up in an archway, simply take a pic- 
ture frame or framework of any kind 
about two feet wide and a foot and a 
half high and tack a piece of white 
cloth over it. Scenery can be made of 
cardboard, placed against this screen, 
and little cardboard figures devised to 
move back and forth on the stage and 
give to the audience, which sees only 
the shadows on the screen, a very im- 
pressive pantomime. 

The first shadow show I made was 
about as simple a one as could be de- 
vised. I took an old picture frame that 
had been discarded for some reason, 
and made it stand upright by nailing 
short pieces of lath at right-angles to 
the bottom of the frame. The frame 
Was about two feet wide and a foot 
and a half high. Over this frame I 
tacked a piece of white cloth. Behind 
the screen there was placed a slab of 
Wood about six inches deep, an inch 
thick and the same length as the 
screen. This served as a stage. When 
&candle was placed behind the screen 
this block of wood looked like a black 
strip across the bottom of the screen. 

On top of this stage I arranged the 
cardboard scenery. Most of my dramas 
Seemed to be outdoor affairs; so that 
I had a big stock of trees, bushes, 
houses, etc., and not much else. Not 
being much of an artist myself, I 
Watched the magazines for pictures 
that were about the size I needed. I 
cut these out, pasted them on card- 
board and then cut out the cardboard 
to make the right outline. Anyone who 
fan draw, of course, can shorten the 


process a good deal by drawing direct 
on the cardboard and cutting out ac- 
cording to the outline. 

Characters for the stories I enacted 
on this stage were harder to get than 
scenery. Most artists, I found, out- 
lined their- people in positions that a 
puppet could not be expécted to main- 
tain all thru the show. Accordingly, 
my cast was rather small, because I 
had to go out and beg someone to draw 
a picture of a man with a sword, ora 
man with a blunderbuss or whoever 
the hero of the particular drama hap- 
pened to be. 

One of my first shows, I remember, 
was somewhat handicapped by the fact 
that the hero, in. preparation for the 
duel later on in the play, had to go thru 
all the scenes with his sword project- 
ing straight in front of him. It made 


gerous proposition, does not give as 
good light as an electric bulb. One of 
the difficulties with the candle is that 
it flickers in the slightest breeze, so 
that every once in a while you will see 
the trees and the characters on the 
stage, and even the houses, doing a 
sort of dance without the consent of 
the stage manager. 

If anyone has an electric flashlight 
and is willing to burn out a battery or 
two in a good cause. This makes a 
fine light for a shadow show. Other- 
wise a candle, if properly watched, will 
do fairly well. A low lamp set so that 
the flame will be about on a level with 
the stage, ought to give fairly good 
results. 

A curtain is pretty much of an un- 
necessary luxury on the shadow stage. 
All you have to do is to put the stage 
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Behind the Scenes at a Shadow Show 


a rather amusing picture in the earlier 
stages of the play, when the hero came 
on intending to be perfectly amiable, 
and I would hear excited shrieks from 
the audience to the effect that he was 
bent on slaughtering the whole outfit. 
It took a good deal of explanation to 
get around this. On the whole, how- 
ever, I found that the audience, all of 
whom were about my own age, namely, 
twelve, accepted these little eccentrici- 
ties in the proper spirit and were quite 
willing to overlook details. 

The lighting that I used was a big 
candle in a candlestick with a wide 
base, so that there would not be quite 
so much danger of the wick falling 
over and setting fire to some of the 
scenery, which I usually had strewn 
around rather recklessly on the table 
on which I set my stage and screen. 
A candle, besides being a rather dan- 


light out and change the scenes while 
the light is out. 

This way of getting stories acted 
out on a screen may not sound very ex- 
citing to boys and girls who go to a 
good many movies. The shadow show, 
however, does have a great advantage 
over the movie, in that you can pick 
your own plays and show the sort of 
thing you are interested in. It is also 
mue¢ch more fun to feel that you are the 
combination author, stage manager 
and property man, than to sit still in a 
seat and have somebody else do all the 
work to entertain you. Shadow shows 
can be put on when it is hard to get 
away from home. For anyone who has 
been sick and is forced to stay in the 
house for a Tong time, there is hardly 
anything that gives as much fun as 
working out shadow show pictures. 
Take the day to working out a new 


play, and put it on for the family that 
evening. 

There’s a fine lot of material from 
which shadow plays can be made. You 
can pick out important historical 
events from your histories and drama- 
tize them. You can take plays that 
you have seen enacted, or, movies that 
you have seen screened, and reproduce 
them on your own stage. You can take 
stories that you have liked int book 
form, and illustrate a series of dra- 
matic scenes that will tell the story 
in another way. 

I remember that my most successful 
shadow play was one made from a 
story that came out in Harper’s Maga- 
zine a number of years ago. I had a 
fairly good chance to test out the popu- 
larity of different kinds of plays, be- 
cause I gave a shadow show about ev- 
ery week, or as often as I could get- 
one up, and charged one or two cents 
for a season ticket. As a result, I very 
often had a house that showed box re- 
ceipts of as much as three or four 
cents. 

The play that took the best, oddly 
enough, was this story from Harper’s, 
written by an author who has since 
become decidedly well known, James 
Branch Cabell. It was called, “The 
Second April,” and was a story of 
France several centuries ago. The 
fine thing about it from the point of 
view of the shadow show was that it 
had a gang of robbers, three fights, a 
siege of a castle, and a final dramatie 
duel between the hero and the villain. 
I am not sure that Mr. Cabell would 
have recognized iis story as I per- 
formed it, but it seemed to go very 
well with the boys ard girls who saw 
the performance. 

The first shadow pictyte I put on, I 
think, was a dramatization of “Puss in 
Boots.” I got this out of the old 
American Boy’s Handy Book, which 
gave directions for building a shadow 
stage and also a dramatized version of 
“Puss in Boots” for the shadow stage. 
The particularly fascinating thing 
about this performance was the point 
where Puss succeeds in changing the 
giant into a rat. This can be done very 
neatly in a shadow picture. You take 
the figure representing the giant and 
pull him straight back toward the 
stage light. This makes him look just 
like a big blur on the screen, as if he 
had swollen to enormous proportions 
all of a sudden. Then take the figure 
of the rat, and put it just in front of 
the light and closer to it than the fig- 
ure of the giant. If you do this just 
right, the rat, being closer to the light, 
will make a blurry shadow on the 
screen, the same size as that of the 
giant. Ther, after you have the two 
shadows adjusted in this way, pull the 
giant’s figure down. To the eye of the 
audience there will be no change in 
the looks of the blur. Then move the 
figure of the rat toward the stage. -As 
it comes close to the cloth, it will ap- 
pear as a definite rat figure. To the 
audience it looks as if the giant had 
swollen up and then shrunk suddenly 
down into a rat. There are all sorts of 
stunts of this sort that can be done by 
a proper use of lights on the shadow 
stage. 

I should have said something more 
about handling the puppet figures in 
the shadow pictures. Scenery, of 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The February Message 
Dear Boys and 

What do you know about the pio 
neers who first settled in your county? 
What interesting story can you un- 
cover about your state? Every boy 
and girl ought to be posted on the his- 
tory of his own state, and the history 
of his own county, and some of our 
counties are very rich in early-day 
history. Iowa and its wonderfully fer- 
tile prairies made a favorite hunting- 
ground for the Indians as well as a 
mecca for settlers looking for a new 
land to conquer. Settlers in early days 
were kept off the Indian reservations, 
and the government even had to keep 
troops at various points in order to 
keep peace among the Indians, who 
looked with envious eyes upon the 
reservations of the other tribes. 

I do not know of any other subject 
upon which our boys and girls could 
write. that will give them more inter- 
esting information than the early set- 
tling of Iowa, and I am glad to an- 
nounce a contest, in which I hope ev- 
ery boy and girl into whose home Wal- 
laces’ Farmer goes, will take an in- 
terest, as I know every one who looks 
up the early history of their own com- 
munity and state will benefit. I real- 
ize that the information may not be 
easy to gather, as in some counties 
very little record of the pioneer days 
has been kept, and it will be necessary 
to get the material for your story from 
the oldest settlers in the county. . For 
this reason, the contest will not close 
until December ist, and larger prizes 
for the winning stories of the early 
pioneers will be offered than in the 
usual contests. There will be two class- 
es of competition—one for boys and 
girls under the age of twelve years, 
and one for bovs and girls over twelve 
and under eighteen years of age. 

To the boy or girl under twelve 
years of age sending in the best story 
of pioneer day's, and the story must be 
an authentic one and the source of the 
information given, a prize of $25 will 
be given, $10 for the second best. $5 for 
the third best, $3 for the fourth best, 
$2 each for the fifth and sixth best, 
and $1 for the seventh best. Like 
prizes will be given to the bovs and 
girls over twelve and under eighteen 
years of age for the best stories of pio 
neer days, and the stories must be of 
real pioneer days and of instances that 
actually occurred. 

When vou stop to consider that it 
was only seventy-eight Vears ago the 
past month that Iowa became a state, 
and that there were only a few more 
than one hundred thousand people in 
the state at that time, and very few 
settlements, there is surely ample 
chance fer our boys and girls to search 
their communities for interesting pio 
neer data, and I know that many in- 
teresting stories will be sent in as a 
result of these contests. I know, too, 
that the bey or girl who does not win 
a prize will be benefited, as they will 
gather information that they will prize 
highly as the years go by, and they will 
render their own county a service in 
creating a more active interest in the 
history of the early settlements and 
the difficulties of the pioneers. 

Now, this is a real contest, boys and 
girls, and, like any contest, the winner 
depends largely upon the start that is 
made and the persistence with which 
you keep at it. Don’t lose an opportu- 
nity to find out about the early settle 
ment of your county and of the state 
of lowa, and you will find that a very 


Girls: 


large number of the older folks will 
take just as much interest in the con- 


test as you do, and will be glad to help 


you get the information. The story 
you send in may be one about your 
great-grandparents or their fathers 
and mothers. We will have more to 
say about this contest as the months 
go by, but we announce it at this time 
£0 you boys and girls can take advan- 
tage of the remaining months of the 
year and get lined up all the pioneer 
incidents you can. If you find several 
good stories, don’t hesitate to send 
them all in, as you have a right to send 
in several if you want to. 

In our last contest, the prize winner 
for the girls was Helen Curtiss, of 
Odell, Illinois, The winner in the boys’ 
contest was Melvin Jensen, Lehigh, 


Towa. Margaret Gray, of Mapleton, 
lowa, was second in her class, and Dor- 
othy Bacon, Huntsville, Tilinois, third. 
The gitls did better work than the 
boys in this. contest, twice as many 
letters being received. We are printing 
the prize winning letter on this page. 

I am looking forward with interest 
to hearing from our boys and girls on 
the new contest now announced, and 
am also hoping to receive some good 
letters within the next month from our 
boys and girls, télling of the good 
times they have had during the winter 
months, which affgrd opportunity for 
sO many good times, on account of the 
long winter evenings and the sports 
of winter. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





What Is My Obligation to My Mother 


(First Prize Letter) 


My obligations to my mother are 
great and many. If I worked my very 
best in fulfilling these obligations, -I 
would even then owe her a great debt. 
She was obliged to labor and sacrifice 
for me all the years of my life, and she 
did it in a very kind, gentle and loving 
manner, too. So I think I shoyld do, 
at least, some of this in my obligations 
to her. 

I consider my first and most impor- 
tant obligation to be love. And love 
is not regarded as an obligation; it is 
really instinct which guides me to ex- 
press my love for her. 

Another obligation is respect and 
honor. I may show love without eith- 
er honor or respect. Where these two 
are missing, even if love is there, I 
may put her into a sad state of humili- 
ation and embarrassment. I would 
then lose some of her love for me, 
where I might be gaining love if I 
used these two. 

Helpfulness and ~cheerfulness are 
also obligations. I can assist in numer- 
ous tasks, and I should ask her if my 
assistance is needed instead of refus- 
ing when she asks for it. I may also 
be cheerful in doing these tasks. When 


all is not as I would have if, in- 
stead of being sullen and unpleasant, 
I may as well be cheerful. This would 
help me to develop a better character, 
and, besides, as an obligation to moth- 
er, it would also be one that would aid 
and enlighten others surrounding me. 
My obligation to my mother as re- 
lated to the education she is helping 
give me is also important. Most Amer- 
ican girls of today are receiving an ed- 
ucation; but it should be remembered 
that it is given to them only by much 
self-sacrificing and many efforts on 
the mother’s part. Then if she so ex- 
erts herself to give me this much- 
needed education, I should put forth 
just as great an effort to receive the 
full value of it. I should, in fact, do 
so much that she would be-proud of 
me, and be thankful of her efforts in 
aiding me to get this education. 
Another obligation to my mother is 
gratitude. Of all she gives me, I think 
I might truly say that I show appre- 
ciation for only seventy-five per cent 
of it. The other fourth I take without 
being grateful for. I believe the more 
appreciation I show for what she does 
for me, the more love she will give 


me. Gratitude is certainly an impo 
tant duty, altho I do not always » 
member to show it.. ; 4] 

- Companionship is another obligation. 
I am sure a mother loves her dangh. 
ter’s companionship. A  daughtg 
should regard her mother as a com, 
panion far above all her friends. } 
know she -is much more desirable 
much more experienced, and becangg 
pf her love for me she will tell m 
the truth about life and teach me high 
er morals of living. She is most truly 
a delightful companion and her ag 
vice should come first. 

These are, of course, not all of my 
obligations, but just a few that can tg 
used in my daily life have been eny. 
merated. If I follow all of these oblig, 
tions in girlhood, the habits will stay’ 
with me when I am grown. I mays 
then do something of some value fo 
this world. This is really my greatest’ 
obligation of all: to “turn out’ wel]” 
She will then know that she has done 
her duty for her country; she hag 
reared one more loyal citizen for the 
United States of America. 

HELEN CURTISS, 
Odell, Illinois. 









Writing Under Difficulties 


Place a jug or a large bottle on its 
side, sit on it with legs outstretched, 
one heel placed on toes of other foot, 7 
While in this position the -player ig 
given a pencil and card and asked to 
write his name. Or he may be handed 
a match and candle and be required to ' 
light the candle. : 


Dog Fight 





Two players get down on hands and ' 


knees facing each other. Put a towel, 
canvas band, strap or belts buckled 
together around their necks. The one 
who succeeds in pulling the other 
across a line drawn between them 
wins. 
loud bark. “Barking” on the part of 
spectators and “sic ’ems” intensifies — 
the contest. A contrivance of canvas 
or strong material can be made easily 
so that teams of two to four or more 
may compete. 





TWO FILMS FOR ONE 


ERE is a new kink for your kodak 
which will furnish an endless se- 
ries of interesting experiments, giving 
entertaining and amusing results. Any 
kind of a camera will do, and all that 
is required of yourself is to make 
the, exposures and do your own print- 
ing. Even this last can be done by 
your photo finisher if you explain 
what is required. 
You can make a picture of your 





friend sitting upon the back of a big 
cat, or you can picture him talking 
to himself or to an enlarged image of 
a doll. You can photograph him in 
the most impossible situations and can 
show him as a pigmy or a giant. The 
resulting protograph may be extreme- 
ly fantastic. Here is the way the re- 
sults are obtained. . 

Make a flashlight exposure of the 
person to be shown in the picture. An 
outdoor flashlight in an open place at 


By Latimer J. Wilson 


night is the best. A spoonful of flash 
powder placed about ten feet from the 
subject will be sufficient. Be sure 
that no objects in the foreground or 
background are close enough to re- 
flect the light and appear in the pic- 
ture. The light can be shaded from 
the ground so that the grass will not 
appear. If the figure is to be a pigmy, 


objects in 
the completed picture, be sure that the 
camera is far enough away to give a 


compared with the other 


small-seale image. When you have 
made this flashlight, your first nega- 
tive is ready. It will show merely: the 
figure of the subject, and all the rest 
of the negative will be clear. 

Now for the second negative. Place 
whatever object you wish to show in 
the picture with the first, so that it is 
either larger or smaller in scale than 


PICTURE 


the first. If your first subject was 
intended to be a Lilliputian, and your 
second is a cluster of flowers or a big 
moth, make a flashlight of that on a 
massive scale. Place the camera close 
enough so that the image will appear 
very large in proportion to the first 
image. You can then make a flash- 
light exposure. which, like the first, 
will show only a small part of the 
foreground and the subject, and all the 
rest of the negative will be 
clear. 

Place the two films face to 
face, and adjust the images 
so that they will appear in 
the proper position to pro 
duce the effect desired. The 
films can be held in place 


each film together. It call 
then be given to finisher t 
be printed or enlarged—or 
you can do it yourself. : 


tically the same as if ther 
had been only one negativ@: 


thus obtained. 


In like manner you can picture your; 


model as a very small person standing 
at the feet of a giant image of him 
self. 


of photography is much used in me) 
tion pictures, and has been the means 
of presenting pictorially some of thé 
most bizarre and fantastic scenes % 
fairy tales. 





























































































The signal to begin the tug isa — 


by a strip of lantern slide | 
tape binding one edge of 


When the two are printed4 
together, the result is prae= 


An incongruous situation i8 4 


He can be “printed into” aby | 
curious scene, provided that the de” 
tails of the two negatives do not col” 
flict and become confused. This trick 
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ughter : 

a Com a first few minutes after Wer- 
ds. J wick had heard a living step in 
sirable, the thickets he spent in trying to re- 





joad his rifle. He carried other cart- 







eCalige 

ell meme ridges in the right-hand trousers pock- 
e high ME et, but after a few minutes of futile 
t truly effort it became perfectly evident that 
er ad be was not able to reach them. His 





right arm was useless and the fingers 
of his left, lacerated by the mugger’s 
pite, refused to take hold. 

He had, however, three of the five 





of my. 
Can be 








n eny 
oblig, shells the rifle ‘held still in his gun. 
ll stay The single question that remained was 






I may 
ue for 
reatest 





to him. 
The rifle lay half under him, its 













well.” stock protruding from beneath his 
; done me body. With the elbow of his left arm, 
e hag Mm he was able to. work it out. Consider- 
or the | ing the difficulties under which he 





worked, he made amazingly few false 


ISS. motions; and yet he worked with 
swiftness. Warwick was a man who 
had been schooled and trained by 

6 many dangers; he had learned to face 

them with open eyes and ready hands, 

on its to judge with unclouded thought the 
tched, exact per cent. of his chances. He knew 

* foot. pow that he must work swiftly. The 

yer ig shape in the shadow was not going to 

ed to wait all night. 

anded But at that moment the hope of pre- 

red to serving his life that he had clung to 
until now broke like a bubble in the 
sunlight. He could not lift the gun 
to swing and aim it at a shape in the 
darkness. With his mutilated hands 

s and he could not cock the strong-springed 

‘owel, hammer. And if he could do both 

ckled these things with his fumbling, bleed- 

e one ing, lacerated fingers, his right hand 

other could not be made to pull the trigger. 

them Warwick Sahib knew at last just 

y isa where he stood. Yet if human sight 

rt of eould have penetrated that dusk, it 

sifies would have beheld no change of ex- 

:nvag my Pression in the lean face. 

asthe An English gentleman lay at the 

mone frontier of death. But that occasioned 
neither fawning nor a loss of his rigid 
self-control. 

ai Two things remained, however, that 
he might do. One was to call and con- 
tinue to call, as long as life lasted in 
his body. He knew perfectly that more 
than once in the history of India a 

was tiger had been kept at a distance, at 
voll least for a short period of time, by 

a bil shouts alone. In that interlude, per- 

ont haps help might come from the village. 

, ‘The second thing was almost as im- 

C08€_@ possible as raising and firing the rifle; 

a by the luck of the gods he might 

aa achieve it. He wanted to find Sing- 

: bai’s knife and hold it compressed in 
first, his palm 

* the a ; 

1 It wasn’t that he had any vain hopes 

I be of repelling the tiger’s attack with a 
Single knife-blade that would be prac 
ically impossible for his mutilated 

ce to hand to hold. Nahara had five or six 

aS€S “@ knife-blades in every paw and a whole 
re Set of them in her mouth. She could 
pro stand on four legs and fight, and War- 

The Wick could not lift himself-on one el- 

place bow and yet wield the blade. But there 






Were other things to be done with 
blades at a time like this. 
He knew rather too much 
Of the way of tigers. They do 
hot always kill. swiftly. It is 
the tiger way. to tease, long 
Moments, with half-bared tal- 
ons; let the prey crawl 
aWay a few feet for the rap- 
ture of leaping at it again; 
to fondle with an exquisite 
fuelty for moments © that 
Stemed endless to its prey. A 
knife, on the other hand, kills 


slide 


fuickly. Warwick mtich pre- 
any @™ ferred the latter death. 
> de And even as he called, 
con *gain and again, he began to 
trick” fee! about in the grass with 
mor his lacerated hand for the 





hilt of the knife. Nahara was 
Steadily stealing toward him 
thru the shadows. 












whether or not they would be of use- 


THE HEART OF LITTL 


By Edison Marshail 








hunt. 


the gun-bearer. 


Meanwhile, 


they said, had made her kill. 
left the Englishman to die alone. 
the jvngle toward the ford. 





_SYNOPSIS—‘T, too, will some day return with a tiger skin,” said Little 
Shikara when Warwick returned from the jungle with the pelt of a huge male 
tiger. Yet the boy, listening to the gossip around the East Indian village the next 
day, found that the men feared Warwick would not return safely from another 
He had wounded the tiger’s mate, and with her wound and her mate to 
avenge, she was likely to be. both wary and deadly. 

Little Shikara was with the villagers who peered nervously after the Eng- 
lishman days later as he walked into the gloom of the jungle. followed only by 
“Warwick Sahib walks into the teeth of the enemy,’ 
“Nahara (the tigress) will collect her debts.” 

In that task, Nahara had unexpected help. 
they forded a creek, and altho finally killed, laid the gun-bearer unconscious 
and left Warwick with a twisted leg and hand so torn he could nét hold his rifle. 
Little Shikara heard the news 
brought back—of how they had heard shots and then no more sound. 
The boy’s heart burned to think that the men had 
He slipped out of the village and ran thru 


they said. 


A crocodile attacked the two as 


villagers 
Nahara, 


that the frightened 


? 








The great tigress was at the height 
of her hunting madness. The earlier 
adventure of the evening when she 
had missed her stroke, the stir and 
tumult of the beaters in the wood, her 
many days of hunger, had-all combined 
to intensify her passion. And finally 
there had come the knowledge, in 
subtle ways, that two of her own kind 
of game were lying wounded and help- 
less beside the ford. 

But even the royal tiger never for- 
gets some small measure of its cau- 
tion. She did not charge at once. The 
game looked so easy that it was in 
some way suggestive of a trap. She 
crept forward, a few feet at a time. 
The wild blood began to leap thru the 
great veins. The hair went stiff on 
the neck muscles. 

But Warwick shouted; and the 
sound for an instant appalled her. She 
lufked in the shadows. And then, as 
she made a false step, Warwick heard 
her for the first time. 

Again she crept forward, to pause 
when Warwick raised his voice the 
second time. The man knew enough 
to call at intervals rather than ¢con- 
tinuously. A long, continued outcry 
would very likely stretch the tiger’s 
nerves to a breaking-point and hurl 
her into a frenzy that would probably 
result in a death-dealing charge. Every 
few seconds he called again. In the 
intervals between, the tiger crept for- 
ward. Her excitement grew upon her. 
She crouched lower. , Her sinewy tail 
had whipped softly at first; now it 
was lashing almost to her sides. And 
finally it began to have a slight ver- 
tical movement that Warwick, fortun- 
ately for his spirit, could not see. 

Then the little light that the moon 
poured down was suddenly reflected in 
Nahara’s eyes. All at once they 
burned out of the dusk; two blue-green 
circles of fire fifty feet distant in the 
darkness. At that Warwick gasped— 
for the first time. In another moment 
the great cat would be in range—and 
he had not yet found the knife. Noth- 
ing remained to believe but that it 
was lost in the mud of the ford, fifty 
feet distant, and that the last dread 
avenue of escape was cut off. 

-But at that instant the gasp gave 
way to a whispered oath of wonder. 
Some living creature was running 
lightly down the trail toward. him— 


soft, light feet that came with amaz- 
ing swiftness. For once in his life 
Warwick did not know where he steod. 
For once he was the chief figure of a 
situation he did not entirely under- 
stand. He tried to probe into the 
darkness with his tired eyes. 

“Here I am!” he called. The tiger, 
starting to creep forward once more, 
halted at the voice. A small, straight 
figure sped like an arrow out of the 
thickets and halted at his side. 

It was such an astounding appear- 
ance as for an instant completely par- 
alyzes the mental faculties. Warwick’s 
first emotion ‘Was simply a great and 
hopeless astonishment. Long inured 
to the mystery of the jungle, he 
thought he had passed the point where 
any earthly happening could actually 
bewilder him. But in spite of it, in 
spite of the fire-eyed peril in the dark- 
ness, he was quite himself when he 
spoke. The voice that came out of 
the silence was wholly steady—a kind- 
ly, almost amused voice of one who 
knows life as it is and who has mas- 
tered his own destiny. 

“Who in the world?” 
the veracular. 

“It is I—Little Shikara,” a tremu- 
lous voice answered. Except for the 
tremor he could not keep from his 
tone, he spoke assone man to another. 

Warwick knew at once that Little 
Shikara was not yet aware of the 
presence of the tiger, fifty feet distant 
in the shadows. But he knew nothing 
else. The whole situation was beyond 
his ken. 

But his instincts were manly and 
true. “Then run speedily, little one,” 
he whispered, “back to the village. 
There is danger here in the dark.” 

Little Shikara tried to speak, and he 
swallowed painfully. A lump had come 
in his throat that at first would not 
let him talk. “Nay, Protector of the 
Poor!” he answered. “I—I came alcne. 
And I—I am thy servant.” 

Warwick’s heart bounded. Not since 
his youth had left him, to a ray 
world, had his strong heart leaped in 
just this way before. “Merciful God!” 
he whispered in English. “Has a child 
come to save me?” Then he whipped 
again into the vernacular and spoke 
swiftly; for no further seconds were 
to be wasted. “Little Shikara, have 
you ever fired a gun?” 


he asked in 


“SHIKARA. 


“No, Sahib—” 

“Then lift it up and rest it across 
my body. Thou knowest how it is 
held——” 

Little Shikara didn’t know exactly, 
but he rested the gun on Warwick’s 
body; and he had seen enough target. 
practise to crook his finger about the 
trigger. And together, the strangest 
pair of huntsmen that the Indian stars 
had ever looked down upon, they 
waited. 

“It is Nahara,” Warwick explained 
softly. For he had decided to be frank 
with Little Shikara, trusting all to 
the courage of a child. “It all depends 
on thee. Pull back the hammer with 
thy thumb.” 

Little Shikara obeyed. He drew it 
back until it clicked, and did not as 
Warwick had feared, let it slip thru 
his fingers back against the -breach, 
“Yes, Sahib,” he whispered breathless- 
ly. His little brave heart seemed 
about to explode in his breast. But it 
was the test, and he knew he must not 
waver in the sahib’s eyes. 

“It is Nahara, and thou art a man,” 
Warwick said again. “And now thou 
must wait until thou seest her eyes.” 

So they strained into the darkness; 
and in an instant more they saw again 
the two circles of greenish, smolder- 
ing fire. They were quite near now— 
Nabara was almost in leaping range. 

“Thou’ wilt look through the little 
hole at the rear and then along the 
barrel,” Warwick ordered _ swiftly, 
“and thou must see the two eyes along 
the little notch in front.” 

“T see, Sahib—and between the 
eves,” came the breathless whisper. 
The little brown body held quite still. 
Warwick could not even feel it trem- 
bling against his own. For the mo 
ment, by virtue of some strange prank 
of Shiv, the jungle gods were giving 
their own strength to this little brown 
son of theirs beside the ford. 

“Thou wilt not jerk or move?” 

“Nay, Sahib.” And he spoke true, 
The world might break to. pieces or 
blink out, but he would not throw off 
his aim by any terror motions. They 
could see the tiger’s outline now—the 
lithe, low-hung body, the tail twitched 
up and down. 

“Then pull the trigger,” 
whispered. 

The whole jungle world rocked and 
trembled from the violence of the re- 
port. 

When the villagers, aroused by the 
roar of the rifle and led by Khusru 
and Puran and Little Shikara’s father, 
rushed down with their firebrands to 
the ford, their first thought was that 
they had come only to th2 presence of 
the dead. Three human beings lay 
very still beside the stream, and fifty 
feet in the shadows something else, 
that obviously was not a human being, 
lay very still too. But they were not 
to have any such horror story to tell 
their wives. Only one of the three by 
the ford, Singhai, the gun-bearer, was 
even really unconscious; Little Shik- 
ara, the rifle still held lovingly in his 
arms, had gone into a half-faint from 
fear and nervous exhaustion, 
and Warwick Sahib had 


Warwick 








“Thou wilt look thru the little hole at the rear and then along the barrel,” Warwick ordered swiftly. 


merely closed his eyes to the 
darting light of the fire 
brands. The only death that 
had occurred was that of Na- 
hara the tigress—and she had 
a neat hole bored completely 
thru her neck. To all evi- 
dence, she had never stirred 
after Little Shikara’s bullet 
had gone home. 

After much confusion and 
shoutings and falling over 
one another, and gazing at 
Little Shikara as if he were 
some new kind of a ghost, 
the villagers got a stretcher 
each for Singhai and the Pro- 
|* tector of the Poor. And when 
(Concluded on page 4) 
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THE MYSTERY OF COON CREEK 


TERILE is the soil of the hills 

around Coon Creek, unprofitable for 
farming the little. valley because of 
overflow. But there is an unfailing 
crop which each year brings joy to 
the heart of Edward Brown. It’s 
reaping means warm clothes for win- 
ter wear, the little luxuries dear to 
the heart of every boy, but best of 
all tuition funds to pay for a voca- 
tional agriculture course in high 
school. That crop is the fur crop, 
grown without tillage, to be had for 
the reaping if one is able to match 
wits with the shrewd dwellers of the 
wild. For 500 acres the holdings of 
Father Brown stretched away down 
the creek, a princely possession for 
one who knows fhe lore of stream and 
wood. 

“Unfailing,” did I say? For the 
three years of young Brown’s high 
school work it had been so but now 
in his senior year it seemed as if the 
black and sinister pall of failure had 
settled over Coon Creek. For the 
third morning had Edward returned 
home empty handed from his line of 


traps. Crisp was the air, a time to 
set red blood racing, but with slow 
and moody step the young trapper 


pondered over a mystery. Sprung as 
before had been many of the traps, to 
some the fur of captured animals still 
adhering, but except for a few musk- 
rat no catch had been made for three 
days. Tragedy lurked in the air for 
the semester’s tuition charge must be 
met and the “crop” must pay it. Some 
subtle change had come and the woods 
were hushed and silent. An unseen 
presence seemed to dog the footsteps 
of Edward Brown and shame-facedly 
he found himself glancing backward 
and with quickened steps hurrying 


home. 
“You find him no fur in ze trap, 
hey?” It was old Jean, one-time 


French-Canadian woodsman and trap- 
per who listened to the woeful tale 


Bp Philip Kane 


of his young friend. “Not a thing, 
Uncle Jean, altho I know there had 
been mink in one and ’coon in another 
last night,” was the reply. “You look 
all ‘round for track, hey?” But Ed- 
ward had been too mystified to .ob- 
serve closely. “Plenty track, Uncle 
Jean, but nothing unusual. There’s 
nothing lives in these woods and trav- 
els on four feet that could be a trap 
robber.” But old Jean was skeptical. 
“Come early tomorrow morn,” said he. 
“I go wiz you. Sink we find ze eater 
of furs.” So off to school went Ed- 
ward comforted in the thought that @t 
least he had an ally in combating 
the mystery. 

Cold was the morning and rheu- 
matic twings brought forth impreca- 
tions from Old Jean as the two walked 
swiftly along that trap line. “Ver’ good, 
you get him yet,” commented the old 
trapper as they examined an unsprung 
trap set for mink. “Mightly little good 
if I don’t get to keep him,” replied Ed- 
ward, and then they had come to a 
bait set where inquisitive Zip Coon 
had passed it. Abundant were the 
signs that Zip had met his fate but 
no ringtail was waiting for the trap- 
per’s skinning knife. Down on his 
knees went old Jean to nose like a 
hound on a hot scent. “Aha, I got 
heem,” and a pointed finger indicated 
something in the mold. There was 
the imprint of a giant foot, soft-pad- 
ded, clawed, such as never had been 
seen on Coon Creek. “What is it 
Uncle Jean?” But the old trapper 
replied only with nods and chuckles 
as he nosed around. “Feex heem, I 
tink. Show you den.” And with that 
altho consumed with curiosity Edward 
must be content. 

No trapping for a week was the 
decree of Uncle Jean and like a good 
soldier Edward obeyed orders. At the 
expiration of that time accompanied 
by his veteran friend the young trap- 
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‘THE HEART OF LITTLE SHIKARA 


(Continued from page 3) 


they got them well loaded into them, 
and Little Shikara had quite come to 
himself and was standing with some 
bewilderment in a circle of staring 
townspeople, a clear, commanding 
voice ordered that they all be silent. 
Warwick Sahib was going to make 
what was the nearest approach to a 
speech that he had made since various 
of his friends had decoyed him to a 
dinner in London some years before. 

The words that he said, the short 
vernacular words that have a way of 
coming straight to the point, estab- 
lished Little Shikara as a legend thru 
all that corner of British India. It 
was Little Shikara who had come 
alone thru the jungle said he; it was 
Little Shikara’s shining eyes that had 
gazed along the barrel, and it was his 
own brown finger that had pulled the 
trigger. Thus, said Warwick, he would 
get the bounty that the British gov- 
ernment offered—British rupees that 
to a child’s eyes would be past count- 
ing. Thus in time, with Warwick’s in- 
fluence, his would be a great voice 
thru all of India. For small as he 
Was, and not yet grown, he was of the 
true breed. 

After the shouting was done, War- 


wick turned to Little Shikara to see. 


how he thought upon all these things. 


_ “Thou shalt have training for the 


army, little one, wrere thy good nerve 
will be of use, and thou shalt be a 
native officer, along with the sons of 
princes. I, myself, will see to it, for 
I do not- hold my life se cheap that I 
will forget the thing that thou hast 
done tonight.” | 

And he meant what he said. The 
Villagers stood still when they saw his 


earnest face. “And what, little hawk, 
wilt thou have more?” he asked. 

Little Shikara trembled and raised 
his eyes. “Only sometimes to ride 
with thee, in thy howdah, as_ thy 
seryant, when thou again seekest the 
tiger.” 

The whole circle laughed at thfs. 
They were just human, after all. Their 
firebrands were held high, and 
gleamed on Little Shikara’s dusky 


per again went down the creek. With 
great care Old Jean set four large 
traps around a smaller trap where bait 
would attract any smali furbearer. 

“So that was what you were waiting 
for,” observed Edward as they re- 
peated the operation at another place. 
“Sure, borry big trap for wolf from 
my fren up north. Catch ’em thief, 
send back trap. Now we come back 
tomorrow morn. See what we find, 
eh?” And still with no explanation 
of what the “find’’ might be Edward 
had to be content. It was little won- 
der that sleep was long in coming and 
that fitful dreams conjured up visions 
of unknown monsters. Then the alarm 
clock whirred and with a bound Ed- 
ward was up and dressing for a hur- 
ried trip to the home of his woodsman 
friend. 

Unsprung was the first trap and Old 
Jean gave a grunt of dissatisfaction 
as they hurried on. But his keen old 
eyes explored the ground and a point- 
ed mitten showed sharp and clear the 
print of the marauder. “Here he 
stroll in ze moonlight. Look for fat 
young fox like you feed heem before.” 

“But what is it, Uncle Jean?’ Ed- 
ward wanted to know for the hun- 
dredth time and an enigmatic chuckle 
was his only answer. 

Dawn was breaking as the trappers 
came to the last set. With a cry of 
triumph Edward hurried forward for 
sprung was the trap and in its jaws 
the “fat young fox’? which Old Jean 
had referred to. From the spot led 
the plain trail of a drag where some 
powerful creature had carried trap 
and clog away. “Oh, Uncle Jean, 
we've lost him,” mourned Edward, but 
the reply of the old woodsman was re- 
assuring. “Heem go only leetle way 
with that ornament.” And so it proved. 

Caught in the young growth of a 
thicket they found the drag and when 
with eager hands Edward laid hold 


face, and made a luster in his dark 
eyes. The circle, roaring with laughter, 
did not hear the Sahib’s reply, but 
they did see him nod his head. 


“T would not dare to go without thee 
now,” Warwick told him. 

And thus Little Shikara’s dreams 
came true—to be known thru many 
villages as a hunter of tigers, and a 
brave follower and comrade of the for- 
est trails. And thus he came into his 
own—in those far-off glades of Burma, 
in the jungles of Manipur.—Copyright. 
Printed by arrangement with Metro- 
politan Newspaper Service, New York. 


Shadow Shows and Puppet Shows 


(Continued from page / ) 


course, does not have to move around, 
and it can be put on props or leaned 
up against the screen without any spe- 
cial difficulty. The puppets themselves, 
however, have to go thru a good many 
actions, and some way must be pro- 
vided for making them move around 
without the audience seeing just what 
makes them go. 

After I had a puppet outlined in 
cardboard so that the shadow on the 
screen, would show the-audience ex- 
actly what he was, I usually borrowed 
an old broom and cut off a dozen long 
straws from that. Then I took some 
glue and some small pieces of paper, 
laid the straw down on the back of the 
puppet, put some glue over #, and fast- 
ened the paper as a binder for the 
straw. This made a handle for the 
puppet, so-that I could keep my hands 
down below the stage, holding the-low- 
er end of the straw, and have the char- 
acter move around in quite a lively 
manner on the stage level. 


One objection to this, however, was 
that when there were too many charac- 
ters dn the stage, there was a tendency 
to get absent-minded and let one of 
them slip up too high. In that case, 
the audience was treated to the spec- 
tacle of one of the characters appar- 
ent.y Walking around on a single stilt. 
This can be avoided to an extent by 
gluing a thick piece of pasteboard 
along the top of the stage, so that the 
edge projects just a bit. Slits can be 
made in this pasteboard, so.that when 
you want to bring a character to rest 
and devote your attention to manipu- 
lating two more, you can slide the 
straw into this slit and let him stand 
upright without any help. 

A more thoro and perhaps more sat- 
isfactory way to handle the puppets is 
to put an extra piece of paper or card- 
board on the inside of- the block of 
wood that forms the stage, so that it 
comes about an inch higher than the 
top of the block. This makes the stage 


which 


his companion restrained him. Cutting’ 
a long pole he poked cautiously jg 
the underbrush, to be rewarded with 
a savage snarl and the lunge of a 
body toward them. Quick spoke the 
rifle in Edward’s hands as the heag 
appeared, a brief flurry and all wag 
still.” It was Old Jean who pulleg 
forth the trap; holding by one foreleg 
a strange appearing animal. 

“What is it, Uncte Jean?” This 
time the old man did not evade the 
question. “I know now, before I only 
tink,” he answered. “We call him ig 
Canada ze glutton. Heem tief, trap 
robber. Long way from home, ] 
catch heem many times long ago. Noy 
you catch plenty, mink, fox, ’coon” 
Ignoring the warm words of thanks 
from Edward altho the glint in hig 
eyes showed his heart was touched, 
Old Jean shouldered the borrowed 
traps and turned away for home, 

Almost black was the pelt of the 
“mystery of Coon Creek” and many 
times did Edward stop to speculate ag 
he looked at it hanging among hig 
furs. For again the “crop” was yield. 
ing up to expectations, the semester 
dues were paid and an accumulated | 
store of furs gave rich promise of 4 
future bank account. How came the 
mysterious stranger to Coon Creek, 
far from his northern habitat? Glan’ 
cing over the pages of a paper pub 
lished some miles away one day Ha 
ward found the answer to his prob: 
lem. The paper was an old one and 
Edward was seeking information re 
garding the lineup of a rival football 
team but this item caught his eye: 
“Barnes Brothers show,” read the item 
“lost several of its animals when @ 
cage on one of the trucks jolted off 
and released the occupants. - Among 
them was 2 large wolverine, some 
times called glutton.” So to the hillg 
bordering Coon Creek had come the 
sinister stranger, perhaps to have 
been a permanent visitant had it not 
been for the wisdom of Old Jean. 













































































the spectators see in shadow 
form about an inch higher than the ae 
stage, this method can be followed: 
Use a small block of wood with a slit 
in the top, so that the cardboard figure 
will fit right in it. Then attach to this 
block of wood a piece of wire, so that 
the stage manager can operate it. 
These blocks, with the wires on them, 
can be pushed on from either side, and 
can be handled a bit more smoothly 
than by the straw method. There is 
a little more difficulty in keeping your 
hands out of the way; but if the wires 
are long and the characters can work 
from each. side, this can -be handled 
quite nicely. “Only five or six blocks, 
depending on the number of charac- 
ters you expect to have on the stage 
at one time, need be used.—-D. R. M. 





The Strong Man 


A member of the party boasts of his 
strength and tells them he has discov | 
ered a way by which he can lift six oF 
more persons. He lies down on his 
back, feigning carefulmess in arranging” 
a soft place for his head. He has 4- 
number of wise ones sit.across him,’ 
knees bending over his body, and ak ’ 
ternately. He’can take five or six that © 
way. Then the victim is asked to lie 
stomach flat across their knees. Where 
upon the strong man throws his arms” 
about the victim’s neck and the boys” 
spank him to their hearts’ content. 












MOTHER'S LITTLE MAN 
Littie Jimmy, aged two years and threé 
months, climbed on a chair and after ® 
breathless moment of balancing just ¢ 
caped a: fall. J 
Seeing this. his mother reproached him® 
tenderly. “Aha, Jimmy, aha!” she sail 
“Who just had a scare?” : 
“Mamma did,” replied Jimmy coldly. ~% 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
, duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 













The Reign of Saul 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 9, 1924. I Samuel, chapters 
£15. Printed, I Samyel, 15:13-23.) 


“and Samuel.came to Saul; and Saul 
said unto him, Blessed be thou of Je- 
hovah: I have performed the com- 
mandment of Jehovah. (14) And Sam- 
gel said, What meaneth then this bleat- 
ing of the sheep in my ears, and the 
jowing of the oxen which I hear? (15) 

nd Saul said, They have brought them 
from the Amelekites} for the people 
spared the best of the sheep and of the 
oxen to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy 
God; and the rest we have utterly de- 
stroyed. (16) Then Samuel said unto 
Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee what 
Jehovah hath said to me this night. 
And he said unto him, Say on. (17) 
And Samuel said, Though thou wast 
litle in thine own sight, wast thou 
not made the head of the tribes of 
Israel? And Jehovah anointed thee 
king over Israel; (18) and Jehovah 
sent thee on a journey, and said, Go, 
and utterly destroy the sinners the 
Amelekites, and fight against them 
till they be consumed. (19) Wherefore 
#hen didst thou not obey the voice of 
Jehovah, but didst fly upon the spoil, 
and didst that which was evil in the 
sight of Jehovah? (20) And Saul said 
unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the 
yoice of Jehovah, and have. gone the 
way which Jehovah sent me, and have 
brought Agag the king of Amelek, and 
have utterly destroyed the Amelekites. 
(21) But the people took of the spoil, 
sheep and oxen, the chief of the devot- 
ei things, to sacrifice unto Jehovah 
thy God in Gilgal. (22) And Samuel 
said, Hath Jehovah as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of Jehovah? Behold, 
to obey is better than saerifice, and to 
hearken than the fatof rams. (23) For 
rebellion is as the sin of ‘witchcraft, 
and stubbornness is as idolatry and ter- 
aphim. Because thou hast rejected the 
word of Jehovah, he hath also rejected 
thee from being king.” 

To understand the lesson, it is nec 
@ssary to read all the chapters of I 
Samuel covering the reign of Saul 
{chapters 8-15). The nations round 
about them had kings, Samuel was 
very old now; and the Jewish people 
Wanted a visible king, instead of an 
invisible King to be served thru faith. 
A remarkable thing is that the Mosaic 
law provided for a king in due time. 
Therefore, the desire for a king was 
net in itself wrong. The thing that 
displeased Samuel was rather the mo- 
tive back of the demand. Altho he did 
hot approve of their request, when told 
by Jehovah to grant it, after warning 
them of what would happen if thcir re- 
Guest was granted, he yielded to the 
demand with such wisdom and grace 
that he became the guide of the new 
king. 

When Saul, son of a stockmaii of the 
tribe cf Benjamin, has been informed 
by Samuel that he shall be king, he 
Bees back to his farming. This was 
Wise, for notwithstanding the divine 
choice by lot, there was evidently a 
strong party against him. He was wise 

keeping his mouth shut when oppo- 
sition rose against him. He knew very 
Well that any direct controversy with 
these men -would lead to division 
Mong the people, and he could not 
atford that In the face of the Philis- 
tite domination. 

At the call for help when the Am- 
Monites besiege Jabesh-gilead, when 
the clans have gathered at the call of 
Sau) and Samuel, and the Ammonites 
have been routed, Samuel suggests that 


| 
| 











all the assembled forces of Israel gath- 
er at Gilgal “and renew the kingdom 
there.” So Saul gains his kingdom. 
Samuel then resigns as judge, and as 
prophet recognizes Saul as his kingly 
successor in the judgeship. He once 
more impresses upon the Israelites the 
fact that their prosperity under their 
king is conditioned on thé obedience of 
both themselves and their king to Je- 
hovah. It was now up to Saul to make 
good as king. Israel was in a lament- 
able condition. The Philistines had 
overrun the country west of the Jor- 
dan and were despoiling the- country. 
Saul began the organization of an army 
to give battle to the Philistines. His 
son Jonathan put them to rout so 
completely that they seem to have giv- 
en Israel no trouble for a number of 
years afterward. 

King Saul was one of the most curi- 
ously mixed character of the Old Tes- 
tament. Converted in middle life (I 
Samuel; 10:6-9), endowed with the pro- 
phetic gifts (I Samuel, 10:12-13), he 
swings backward and forward between 
good and evil almost to the end of his 
days, and finally lands on the side of 
evil; or, to put it charitably, becomes 
ruined. Even in the names of his chil- 
dren, and names meant something 
then, we see this backward and for- 
ward swing between the old and the 
new. His oldest son is Jonathan, and 
Jonathan is “the gift of Jehovah”; the 
second son is Malchishua, “the help of 
Moloch,” the bloody god of Moab; his 
grandson is Meribbaal, “a soldier of 
Baal”; Ishbaal, “the man of Baal,” and 
then Baal is left out, and his younger 
children have the term Baal only in 
the sense of Bosheth (shame); Ishbo 
sheth, Methibosheth. 

The fatal defect in Saul’s character 
was the very common one of disobedi- 
ence to the voice of God; or, to put it 
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Home Agam-and Hungry 


Whe wouldn't look forward to such a meal as 
Already the appetizing fra- 
grance of Butter-Nut Coffee fills the kitchen. Rich, 
Mellow, Delicious—there’s nothing in the world that 
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in another way, unwillingness to do 
the plain duty which lay before him. 
As an excuse for his disobedience, he 
generally had on hand some outward 
religious observance. He was exceed- 
ingly religious in his way, but it was 
generally the wrong way. He refused 
to wait for Samuel to offer sacrifice, 
and offered it himself because, he said, 
he could not go into battle until he 
had worshiped Jehovah (I Samuel, 13: 
9-13). He would have killed Jonathan, 
his son, rather than break a foolish 
vow. He slew the Gibeonites ig pur- 
suance of the command to exterminate 
the Canaanites, notwithstanding that 
Joshua had made a perpetual covenant 
‘with them by which their lives were to 
be spared. “It is for Saul and for his 
bloody house, because he put to death 
the Gibeonites.” He waged remorse- 
less war amoung the witches until re- 
minded that his own rebellion was as 
the sin of witchcraft. He had his bet- 
ter moments (who does not?) where he 
shared the prophetic inspiration of the 
time, and again he fell back into his 
old life, as too often so do we. Saul 
was very human. Let us have charity 
for him as we study the lesson. 


After his first disobedience, he was 
warned that his kingdom could not 
continue (I Samuel, 13:14). He was 
over Israel, but under Jehovah, and, 
therefore, must obey, and God gave 
him, as He gives us, a second chance. 
He was appointed the instrument of ex- 
ecuting Jehovah’s fierce wrath against 
Amalek, a nation which from the very 
first wasthe unrelenting and inveter- 
ate foe of Israel (Exodus, 17:8-16: 
Numbers, 14:45; Deuteronomy, 25:17- 
19; Judges, 3:13, 6:3). He was to spare 
nothing of man or beast, but he plainly 
violated the Divine commandment. 
Foreknowledge of it hurt Samuel “and 
he cried (the word used when Samuel's 
prayers are mentioned) unto the Lord 
all night” (I Samuel, 15:11). In the 
morning he goes with a message of 
stern rebuke to the king. It took a 
strong man to rebuke the conqueror of 
Amalek—flushed with victory. 

Saul knew he had wilfully done 
wrong, but like many another con- 
scious sinner ever since, he meets Sam- 
uel with a pious exclamation on his 
lips, and professions of obedience, and 
does this in the vain attempt to per- 
suade himself that after all he has done 
no wrong. The man who boasts of his 
piety has no piety worth mentioning. 
Beware of the man who drags in reli 
gion, neck and ears, and whose religion 
fits like a suit of clothes made for a 
larger man. Genuine religion is a 
growth, so to speak, out of man, and 
fits him like his skin. 

Samuel could not be deceived: he 


knew Saul. He did not argue the case. | 


What means the bawling of the cattle 
and the bleating of the sheep? How 
curiously is Saul like all insincere men 
in all ages. “I have obeyed the com- 
mandment,” said he, but “they” did the 
wrong thing. “They” took the cattle, 
the best of them, for religious purpos- 
es; that is, “to give to the church.” 


“TT” and “we” did the- good things; 
“they,” “the people,” did the bad 
things. It has been always the other 


fellow who did the wrong. According 
to Adams story, Eve, she did it; ac- 
cording to Eve, the devil, 
How very human! The other boys 
made me do it. 
me. My partner did it. 
sO; my parents are to blame. 
men play the coward, 
their sins on the shoulders of other 
men, just as Saul did. 

Samuel, it will be observed, does not 
teil Saul what he thinks of him. He 
Was too wise to indulge in the luxury 
of giving him a piece of his mind; in- 
stead, he tells him what the Lord 
thinks of him.. "The only way to save 
the sinner is to point out the Divine 
law, to which every man at heart feels 
that he owes obedience. Scolding does 
the sinner no good. but always harm. 
Samuel told him of his day of small 
things, of God’s great favor, and of his 
own wilful disobedience. Still Saul ean 
not be honest. “I have obeyed”; “I did 


Or, I was born 
So do 








he did it. | 
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What Type of Oil Stove Do Most Women 


OST women 

prefer an oil 

stove with the short chimney 
burner because of its speed, effi- 
ciency and economy. Of all short 
chimney burners they find the Lor- 
i h Speed Burner most effi- 


ain Hig 





at 


























cient. It transforms the oil into 
gas, and then burns the gas with a 
clean, ordorless blue flame of great 
intensity, which comes in direct 
contact with the cooking utensil 
(see illust. No.1). This mean$ well- 
cooked food without waste of time. 
Then there’s the improved oil well 
construction. This allows an extra 








Tllustration No. 2 


wide space betwéen the wick and 
the outer tube (see illust. No. 2.) 
This is an exclusive Lorain feature 
which absolutely prevents wick- 
sticking and makes re-wicking 
easy. Again, the Lorain patented 
wick-stop automatically stops the 








GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion tube of 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner burn 
out within 10 years from date of pur- 
chase, replacement will be made entirely 
free of charge. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook 
Stoves are equipped with the 
Lorain High Speed Burner, in- 
cluding: 
DANGLER— 
Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
DIRECT ACTION— 

National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
i NEW PROCESS— 
| New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
! QUICK MEAL— 
| (Quick Meal Stove Co. Div. St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL— 
| George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill, 
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wick at the cor- 
tect starting and 
burning point (see illust. No. 3) 
This saves fussing and bothering 
about “getting the wick just right,” 
For twelve yearsoil stoves equipped 
with this burner have given perfect 
cooking satisfaction in thousands 
upon thousands of homes. And 
last year’s sales proved conclusively 
that an oil stove equipped with 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burners 
is the type that most women 
prefer. / 














Before you buy any oil stove, ex. 
amine one of the many famous 
makes equipped with Lorain Burn- 
ers. If there’s no Lorain dealer 
near you, write us—we'll give you 
the name of the nearest one. 























Illustration No. 2 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Stoves equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


OIL. 








IGH SPEED 


URNER 


1924 











destroy them”; and then, with the cu- 
rious insincerity of all convicted sin- 


, hers, says: I spared Agag the king, but 


“the people” spared the best of the cat- 
tle for sacrifice; that is, to give to the 
church. Then follow words that go to 
the vitals of religious life with all men 
everywhere: “To obey is better than 
sacrifice.” In modern English, church 
going, revival work, contributing to 
the church or to missions, or to any 
good cause, can not take the place of 
doing plain duty as we see it every 
day in social and business life. Thus 


far negatively. 
The girls persuaded | 


Positively, rebellion, the deliberate 


| determination not to do the right as we 
| see it, is as bad as the witchcraft which 
trying to lay ' 


Saul had suppressed, or the idolatry of 
the Amalekites which he had de- 
stroyed. Later Scriptures carry the 
thought still further: “I am weary 
with your sacrifices; they are an abom- 
ination. Perform thy word to the Most 
High and fully pay thy vow.” To put it 
in modern phrase, one act of mercy 
outweighs whole years of sacrifice. 
Let us not be too hard upon Saul. He 
was very human; so are we. In count- 
less ways, the part of Saul is played 
every day. The poor negro who gets 
happy at the revival until the small 
hours of the morning, and steals a 
chicken or turkey on the way home, 
plays the part of Saul. The newspaper 











man who writes eloquently of truth 
and virtue and higher ideals and no 
bler living, and sits in the chief seat 
at church ,and yet inserts immoral ad- 
vertisements, takes this as his way of 
imitating Saul. 
torts unrighteous gain and with it en- 
dows a college or university; that is 
his way of playing Saul. Saul made his 
desire to offer a sacrifice such as had 
never before been offered, an excuse 
for neglecting a plain duty, just as the 
landlord exacts an unjust rent in order 
that he may care for his own or sup- 
port the gospel, or as the politician ex- 
cuses bribery at the primary or the 
polls in order that he may serve his 
country or his party. And, like Saul, 
we have excuses without number. 


Convicted, he says: I have sinned, 
but I did it because I, the general of 
the army, feared the soldiers. We say, 
I did wrong, but I feared public opin- 
ion, and, Saul-like, when we have done 
wrong and are convinced of it, we want 
the confidence of men who have done 
right. “Turn again with me, that I 
may worship the Lord.” 


Wonderfully dramatic was that final 
interview when, as Samuel turned 
away from Saul, the latter laid hold of 
his garment and rent it. So we say, 
honor me now by going with me to 
church, that I may not lose my stand- 





The trust magnate ex-. 








ing with the people. Flow very human 
is all this! 

The lessons are: First, that no 
amount of church going, or pious talk, 
or charitable gifts, will ever take the 
place in the formation of the right 
character of doing the duty that lies 
next to us day by day. All religion that 
tends to build up character must be 
worked in. We can ‘not understand the 
Bible unless we practice its teachings. 

Second, the most cowardly thing 4 
man can do is to lay the blame of his 
sins on somebody else. Suppose you 
were born with inherited tendencies to 


evil, as we all are; supvose you have. 
got into bad company: suppose temp j 


tations which you could not foresee 


were great; and under one or more of 


these you have fallen, be man enougli 
to say: I did it. 
for every man, no matter what wrong 
he has done, but there is no forgive 
hess without a manly confession. 





Shorthorn Heifer Makes Butterfat Reéc- 
ord—Knowsley’s Rena, a Milking Short 
horn heifer owned by Flintstone Farm, 
Dalton, Mass., recently completed a yeat- 
ly record of 10,905 pounds of milk and 4? 
pounds of butterfat, which makes her the 
new junior two-year-old Shorthorn chamr 
pion of the United States. 


a show heifer as well as a producer, hav: 
ing been junior champion at the 1 
Eastern States Exposition. 








There is forgiveness 


Knowsley$ 
Rena is sired by Knowsley’s Gift. and 89 
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No. 1982—The Coat Dress, to be worn 
extensively this spring—Cut in sizes 36, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 354 yards 40-inch mate- 
rial with % yard 16-inch contrasting and 
3 yards of binding. 

No. 1936—Smart One-Piece Cape—Cut in 
sizes small, medium and large. The me- 


dium size requires 3% yards of 54-inch 
material. 
No, 1966—The New Circular Trend is 


exploited in this charming model. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 26, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 36 or 40-inch material with 10 yards 
of banding. 

No. 2028—Jaunty Overblouse—Cut in 


Sizes 16 years, 36 .38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
#-inch material with 2 yards of edging. 
No. 1787—Practical Apron or House 
Frock that is easily laundered because 
the bib section can be detached. Cut in 
Sizes 34. 36, 38. 40 and 42 inches, bust 
Measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
%-inch material. 

No. 1710—Attractive Overblouse—Cut in 
Bizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inehes* 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 1905—Pretty Apron Design—Cut in 
Sizes 36. 40. 44 and 48 inches bust. mea- 


ore. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
terial. 

No. 1987—Slenderizing Lines for the 
Stout or Mature Figure—Cut in sizes 36, 
38. 40, 42. 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
teria). 

No. 1875—Smart Dress for the Growing 
Girl—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard 36-inch lining. 

No. 1649—Long- Waisted Dress for a Lit- 
le Girl—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 7% yards of binding. 
eye. 1287—Child’s Dress with Bloomers— 

tin sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2%, yards of 36-inch material 
With 41, yards of binding. 


mn: 1503—Slenderizing Corset Cover— 
50 mM sizes 36, 38, 40, 42. 44, 46, 48 and 
. Mehes bust measure. Size 36 requires 
yard 36-inch material. 
These 
debra. patterns are guaranteed to fit 


Price 10c¢ 
Order by number and give 
Write plainly and be sure to 
your name and address. A big 


Uy and allow all seams 
fach, prepaid. ) 
fize or age 
tign "4 











fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2e¢ stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





MOON'S INFLUENCE ON WEATHER 
Modern science is unable to find any 
evidence that the moon affects the weath- 
er to an appreciable extent, and unable 
to conceive of any reason why it should. 
The movements of the atmosphere that 
give us different kinés of weather all in- 
volve the expenditure of an immense 
amount of energy in the form of heat. 
Sueh energy comes to us from the sun, 
and its varying effects depend mainly up- 
on the varying positions of the earth as 
it revolves around the sun and rotates on 
its axis. The moon has no heat of its 
own. It merely gives off into space that 
which it receives from the sun, and a 
small fraction of this reaches the earth. 
The amount of heat we receive from the 
moon has been measured. with very deli- 
cate instruments. It. is so excessively 
minute that whatever effect it may have 
upon our atmosphere must be completely 
swamped and obliterated by the enor- 
mously greater effects of solar energy. 

It is true th t the pull of the moon and 
the sun upon the atmosphere produces a 
tide in the atmosphere much like the tide 
in the ocean. But this, too, has been 
measured, and it is found to be insignifi- 
cant compared with the alternate expand- 
ing and shrinking of the atmosphere due 
to heating by day and cooling by night— 
the.‘‘heat tide,” so to speak. Hence it is 
of no practical interest. 

The belief in “dry” and ‘‘wet” moons, 
indicated by the position of the lunar 
crescent in the evening sky, and a host of 
other notions associating the moon with 
the weather, are merely idle superstitions. 
Moonlight is sometimes said to be condu- 
cive to frost. The fact is that moonlight 
nights are also clear nights, and it is the 
absence of clouds, ndt the presence of the 
moon, that favors-the occurrence of frosts 
by permitting a rapid loss of heat from 
the earth, 
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has produced 


Better 

Bakings 
for over one- 
third of a 
century 


of the powder. 
isn’t all—think of 
the time you lose 
# —the failures— 
— the disappoint- 
ments. 


The unfailing 


strength of Cal- 
umet guarantees per- 
fect results, so join 
the millions who re- 
fuse to accept any- 
thing but the “best 
by test’? leavener. 


EVERY INGREDIENT 
USED OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED BY U. 8. 
FOOD AUTHORITIES 


Sales 
24times 
as much 
as that 

| of any 
other 
brand 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BAKING POWDER 


BAKING POWDER 


Pure Foods= 


try to save 
money on bake- 
day by buying a bak- 
ing powder that costs a 
few cents less than Calumet 
--that’s the worst kind of 
false economy—you'll throw 
out more in spoiled bakings 
than you save on the price 
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JELLO 


«Americas most famous dessert 


—for Sunday night supper 


It seems as though Jell-O were just made for Sunday 
night suppers, when Mother wants something easy, and 
the Family -wants something festive. Jel]-O is easy to 
prepare as a cup of tea; you can do it on Saturday for 
Sunday night. And Jell-O is party-like in its tempting 
flavor and sparkling color. Children love it. There is 
uo end of interesting ways to serve Jell-O. Ask for 
@ Jell-O Recipe Book. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 

Le Roy, New York 






PURE FRUIT 
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RECIPE 
Cherry-Strawberry 
Pour off juice from a can of 
plain sour cherries, add 
enough water to make one 
pint, heat to boiling point 
and dissolve in it a package 
of Strawberry Jell-O. When 
it begins to harden add the 
drained cherries and one 
half cup nutmeats. Serve 
with whipped cream. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, February 29, 1994 
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BABY CHICKS 








Bred t from Spo! 
asntene, wy shipped parcel 
) Pest p prepaid.Live arrival guar- 
embers International 
A y= lowa Baby Chick Associa- 
: Get our new Baby Chick 
Book. It's FREE. 


Wapsie Valley Hatchery 
807 Independence, lew 














‘ustomers we f Our Big E-Quality 

Yhicks pay. 15 best paying breeds 

from standard pure-bred stock. 

100% Live Delivery Goaranteed. 

4 FREE catalog and latest bargain 
prices. jrite today. 

EMNETSRURC HATCHERY 


100 State Bi. te yt +4 
member lowa & International Chie 


HUSKY CHICKS 


mone ion, pre fees 
Sere 974 live, ‘de 
seatgene. You need my free 
i 7 today 
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Fou n leading varieties, 

Certified ( “hicks” Guaranteed healthy, 
heav: eying oe. Five years ae 

ing ig “oO ars practi ri 
Moderate prices. Ht A en dieltvaey. "Vege and 
breeding stock. linenetanein references. Write 
for cireular and prices  # 
\Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Ass'n 

Dept. G 


Newton, lowa 





Taylor-Made Chix | 


From Dr. Taylor's bred-to-lay, high production 
and money making flocks. Reds, Rocks, Wyandot- 
tes, Orpingtons, Minorcas and Leghorns. 

Ask about free chick offer. 


STORK HATCHERY, Box D0, Fredericksburg, la. 
| BABY CHICKS fopint teat 


Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 25, 
$4.50; 50, €8: 100, 815. Whiteor Brown Leg- 
horns, 50, $7 
breeds. Catalog free. Bank References. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 502, Clinton, Mo. 

end for our big free catalog. 
Dur chicks are much better and 
pur low prices are causing a 


sensation. COLONIAL POULTRY 
‘ARMS, BOX ms WINDSOR, Mo. 


500,000 vigorous, livable. stand- 
ard bred Leghorns, Anconas, 12c 
Reds, Rocks, Orps., W yandottes, 
l4c. Prompt 100% live arrival. Catalogs Free. 
Bush's Poultry Farms, Dep. K-7, Clinton, Missouri. 


CHIC 14 purebred 


arieties, 
1006 live delivery guaranteed. Our 8th season. 


Ban 
prices and il illustrated catalog 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY, dag psy Ze Clinton,Me. 


to you. Big catalog Free. 
H IX a Box g602 CLINTON, MO. 
CHIX 


Seven Vareities. $11.00 hundred up. 
Bex WW. Eigin. lowa. 


























Free catalog. 
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“an < €OULIE and SHEPHERD 
©@Ps. Natural Heelers. 
xn. Euuts. 


Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 
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; 100, $13; 500, $60, etc. Ten other | 


| homa, 


~ — Special 


Capper Hatchery, 


Picture 198 cents § 








THE POULTRY 


Poulsry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Profit in Marketing Poultry Calls 
for Care in Handling 

Care in marketing poultry will 
greatly increase the profits of the 
poultry producer, says the United 
States Department -of Agriculture. 
Losses occur from crowding, rough 
handling, improper packing, failure to 
time shipments advantageously, and 
other Attention to a few 
simple rules, says the department, will 
eliminate many of these troubles. 

Live poultry should be graded 
age and kind, and the different classes 
shipped in separate coops, it is pointed 
out. Dressed birds should never be 
scald picked for a market which pre- 
fers them dry picked. They should be 
chilled to remove body heat before 
shipping, and should be packed in 
barrels or boxes lined with clean pa- 
per, and farm dressed birds in warm 
weather must be packed with alter- 
nate layers of cracked ice. 

The best time of day to forward a 
shipment depends upon the length of 
the journey and the time the shipment 
will arrive on the market. Live poul- 
try should never arrive late Saturday 
afternoon, for they may be held over 
until Monday, and in that case will 
suffer heavy .shrinkage. It is always 
desirable to have shipments arrive on 
the market early enough to be 
weighed the same day. Actual shrink- 
age on pouliry shipments varies ac- 
cording to the condition of the birds, 
the weather, and the length of the 
journey. Several lots of broilers which 
were on the road 6 to 8 hours showed 
a shrinkage of 5 to 15 per cent, and a 
general average of 11 per cent. 

Producers are advised not to feed 
poultry before shipping unless the 


causes. 


by 


birds will not arrive until the follow- 


It is desirable to have poul- 
When it 


ing day. 
try arrive with empty crops. 


arrives with full crops, it is said to be | 


“croppy” and the receiver may hold 
it overnight before weighing or make 


a deduction in the weight to allow for | 


condition. In marketing 
says the department, 


the croppy 
dressed poultry, 


it usually pays to fatten the birds be- | 


fore marketing. 

In cooping poultry for shipment, the 
birds should be graded so that each 
lot is as uniform in color, size, grade 
and class as possible. Uniform lots, 
say department specialists, are more 
attractive, and sell more readily and 
for a better price. Culls, weaklings, 
and cripples should not be mixed with 
better quality stock, because they may 
die en route, and in any case will 
lower the appearance of the entire 
lot. Crowding should be avoided not 
only to prevent killing some of the 
birds, but to prevent bruising, which 
causes poultry to dress out poorly. 

Chickens are rearéd and marketed 
in considerable numbers in 
areas in the east and on the 
coast, but the greater supply 
duced on general farms in the east 
north central and the west north cen- 
tral states. 
of 1919, Iowa led 
chickens raised, with 
lowed in order by Illinois, Missouri, 
Texas, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Okla- 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania. 
Total value of the poultry raised in 
this country in 1922 was $381,178,000, 
of which amount chickens accounted 
for $354,199,000. 

Since the states of the middle west 
not only raise more poultry but have 
a greater surplus above their own 
needs than any other section, the 
poultry marketing problem is one of 


Pacific 


31,076,091, fol- 


moving the birds from the sources of 


production to the consuming centers 
in the best possible condition and at 





| carbon dioxide. 


| lution of our waters. 


| also good. 


is pro- | 
| to become 
} and 
According to the census | 
in the number of | 


; an even heat, 
| ing conditions, the thermostat is prob- 
| ably 
| replaced by a new one. 





the lowest cost. In the shipment of 
poultry to New York there is an aver- 
age haul of 1,000 miles. For efficiency 
and economy in handling, the poultry 
sold in small tots from individual 
farms must be assembled at central 
points and shipped, either alive or 
dressed,_in large lots, often car lots. 
This end of the business is chiefly in 
the hands of dealers. 





The Oyster Shell Question 


For years the poultryman has relied 
on oyster shell to furnish part of the 
material for laying hens. The state- 
ment was made at Ames that 
of another year, it might be impossible 
to get a carload of oyster shel. We 
believe our readers will be interested 
in the following reason for a shortage 
of oyster as given by David M. Neu- 
berger, president of the National 
Coast Anti-Pollution League in The 
Outlook. 

Mr. Neuberger explains that the 
United States in 1922 exported 429,- 
786,000 gallons of the petroleum base 
for gasoline—oil. “The ships which 
carried away this huge quantity 
turned in water ballast and pumped 
out their bilge and slops when near- 
ing our harbors. We imported 5,224,- 
280,000 gallons, and the ships bringing 
in this vast cargo sailed away in wa- 
ter ballast, emptying their bilge and 
slops into the sea and coastal waters. 
When that film comes into contact 
with animal and plant life, it coats 
everything with an impenetrable layer, 
preventing. free action of oxygen and 
What is the result of 
this pollution of our water? Frankly, 
we are facing the utter ruin of all 
shellfish food sources—already oyster 
beds once highly prized have been 
completely destroyed—and the _ de- 
struction of all other sea food and of | 
all fresh water fish. 

“Anything that causes enormous 
pecuniary losses is obviously contrib- 
uting generously to high taxation. The 


inside 


Anti-Pollution League wants the peo-— 


ple of this country to be fully in- 


| formed as to the present situation and 


its inevitable consequences; for only 
a general realization on the part of 
the public will put an end to the pol- 
Such evils do 
not disappear of themselves.” 





| Managing the Artificial Brooder 


The floor is first covered with from 
an inch to an inch and one-half of fine 
sharp sand. Over this is spread a light 
litter of fine cut straw, alfalfa or clo- 
ver hay. Chaff from the barn floor is 
Dryness of the sand is in- 
sured by operating the brooder several 
days before the chicks are put in. This 


| also dries out the brooder after it has 
various | 


been thoroly disinfected with a 5 per 
cent solution of standard stock dip 
and gives the opérator an opportunity 
familiar with its oneration 
repair or adjust working parts. 
Before the chicks are placed under 
the hover, the beginner should have 
obtained and held for a short time 
temperatures varying from 75 to 100 
degrees. If the brooder does not hold 
with satisfactory hous- 
punctured and may need to be 

For the first week, a temperature of 
90 to 95 degrees, at chick level, half 
way between the heater and the edge 
of the Hover, is necessary. The second 
week, 85 to 88; the third and fourth, 
80 to 85; the fifth, 75 to 80, and the 
sixth, 70 to 75. These temperatures 
are approximate and will vary with 
the housing and weather conditions. 


re- | 








———— — 
The action of the chicks is the guide 
in the amount of the reduction. The 
chicks spread out under the edge of 
the hover quietly when comfortable 
at night. If they close in near the 
heater and pile up, they do not haye 
sufficient heat; if they form a wide 
circle or go to the corners, the heat 
is too great. Crowding in the cor. 
ners is avoided by rounding them with 
building paper or keeping the houge 
cool enough so that the chicks will go 
to the brooder to get warm. “€are hay. 
ing been taken not to chill the chicks’ 
when transporting them from the ip. 
cubator, they are placed under the 
brooder. This is preferably done jp 
the morning so that the chicks may 
learn where to get warm during the 
day. For the first day or two a cirele 
made of building paper or chick wire 
is extended within about a foot of the 
edge of the hover to keep the chicks 
from wandering too far from the heat 





| A little chick grit and sour milk or 


| buttermilk is placed in front of them 


| crippled or of 
moved. 





| 


‘ 
{ 








about forty-eight hours after they are 
hatched. - 

From the start, any. chick that jg 
weak vitality is re 
Chicks pasted up behind in. 


dicate usually improper feeding. Un* 








Satisfactory Results 


obtained by others should help you decide 
what Incubator ts buy; provided it is 
adapted to your needs. When so many 
others get such splendid hatches and satis. 
factory service from using 


“Old Trusty” 


Incubators you are led to decide that it is 
the one you will bus, because you feel confi- 
dent that ic wi!l produce results. This con- 
fidence in the machine and the results 
obtained {s the one big reason why over 
one miltion have bought them, making 
it the most extensively used Incubator now 
made. Go to your local dealer and get full 
information about the “OLD TRUSTY” be- 
fore buying a machine. If your dealer does 
not handie same, write us, sending us his 
name, and we will give you full information 
and send you an Old Trusty catalog free, 
which every poultry raiser should have. 


HAW HARDWARE CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Distributors to Dealers. 





poin 
peberiority over other makes 


lost incubator di 
LN Bea 
dorse ii e-good guarantee: f 


Thousanas 


Porter Sort HEAT pil 
[NCUBATOR, 


Four sises. Oil or x Hectric, Shisond Proved, = 


mofsture deview 1 Automatic ¢, comme! of 
moisture and ventilation. filing of 





cot taeeenponneas \Gee peur cépy todeg? 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO., 235 Porter Ave., Blair, Neb. 





: — Sick Chickens 


TROUBLE ete. RENEAD, SOW 
Easy to cure or prevent. “The 
Lee Way’ Book, 64 paces. 
GEO. H LEE. tells abou t posi 


GOES TO THE SPOT GEO. H. pedo Omehe. Be Nee. 





POULTRY i 
‘kens, 
p G4BREEDS ferret sco 


j exes aa incubators at low prices. Amét | 
ca’s great poult At it 31 years. 


Valuable 100- book and catalog fret, 
R.F.NEUBERT Co, 6x 836, Mankato, Mina 








We hatch and breed Reds exclusively, 
both combs, established 1912, customem 
in 30 states, prepaid live delivery. Ciret 
lar and prices now. Bank Referentt 


peahhSS8 Redbird Hatchery, Park Sta., Des Moines 


Fine purebred chickens, ducks. ke, gee 
68 BREEDS turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby chick 
Prices low. America’s finest:poultry. 10,000 D 
Large catalog, ic. A. A. Ziemer. Austin. Mina. 


OM ESTICATED Lg egy ae — 
Turkeys. Always lay at hi 
birds, toms $7, hens $6. Milier 8. Nalvon, “Goidie 4.8 
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BABY CHICKS 


RI. Red Chicks 


Single and Rose Comb 
sate Accredited Flocks 
“@ We are Specialists in Reds 
Best Utility, Heavy Layers; 50 $8.50; 
100, @16: 500, $75. Fancy Utility Grade, 
splendid color, 60, $11; 100, $20. From 
Special High Grade+Mated Pens, 30 
cents =e. From pen Ie, very choice, 
f 50 cents each. Postpaid. 100% live 
es Seatvers. Bank References. 
ARUNDEL FARM 
Box W. w. Heyworth, Illinois 


oa 











4c less 
Odds and ends, heavy. $11.00 per 100; 
light, $9.00, 10% required with o order. 
Catalog Eme 
from the Store where » the tall corn 


he og 





Tcseas att: 


geaventens ee ree te nd theteeny A 
ive after pty y a he aetees 


Allleading 
A. Melting, Ber 530 © a glilastrated ia. 


Strong- Felt Chicks 
aa All Alt oct fe an ane 


“ane 
meat production. 
College Record 





culled for egg and 
in Iowa State 
Flock Association. 
Quick shipment. Orders book ed 
7 Reasonable p: es. 
paid. Live delive arentoed. mesa 
Ot. Foquest with price 
HATCHERIES. 1 Inc. 
Centerville, lowa 








1 1 MANSON 4 Bo = Fal 


We ship only dig, 

bright fiuffy fel- 

fows thatwillli_e 

and grow. Hatch- 

ed in our new sa- 

Bitary compart- 

ment machines. 

pend brea foe out bag UR 
ido per ce ae ay brwoald. 

Sunnyside "Aeneas Farm, “R. R. 4, go lowa 


BABY CHICKS 


Get your order in early for baby chicke—Tom 
— strain S. C. White Leghorns; 25 chicks, 

$3.75; 50, $7.00; 100, $1200. Eggs, 68.00 per hun- 
dred. All chicks hatched from our own flock. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


CEDAR HILL POULTRY FARM 
College Springs, lowa 


anteed. Wh. and 

















5 37 years in culling and selecting of 
YAR breeder makes our poultry farm 


one of the most noted in lowa. Our 


ae are egg bred and inspected. 


We are charter members lowa 
Baby Chick Ase’n. My veare of 
experience in the care and feeding 
of poultry may Mean your success. 
It is al} in our free catalog. 12 
popular breeds. Chicks and eggs 
EGGS postpaid to your door. Ryan, 
Box Y, Beaver, lowa. 
S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Chicks and eggs. Customers report chicks from our 
famous egg strain the best investment ever made. 
You cannot afford to take chances on doubtful 
Sock. The breeding back of the chicks you: buy 
Sells success or failure. Let us help you win. 
Write for catalog and Personal Message for greater 


profits. Special discount offer for thirty days only. 
Gtandview Poultry Farm, Dept. C, Decatur, lowa 


“JUST-RITE” 


Baby Chicks. Exhi- 
wissen, Pedss song 

ings,’ Free Feed with 
r. 97 per cen! Ts 

















each 
arrival 


hens 
t me, 


ppr 3 

wading Naboh Hatcheries 
and Rare Ave. 33, Gambier, Ohio 
Varieties ““""%, sot aby Cniek 


40,000 PURE BRED CHIX 


Don’t wait. Order chix mow and avoid dissp- 
bointment later. Get chix that will make money 
for you. From pure bred flocks that have been 
culled and carefully selected for egg production 
end exhibition. Three of the leading varieties: 
8.C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Catalog on request. 


Indianola Poultry Farm and Hatchery 


x. F. D. Ne. 8, Andianola, lowa 























Prof King’s Profitable Chicks 
Eleven popular hatched ander my per- 





Satisfactionguar- | 
, Squirrel, 


| the tree, 
| ground. 


| not to see Reddy Fox. 





| much as a glance. 





less these patches are removed, the 
chicks die. It is better to slightly un- 
der-feed and under-heat brooder chicks 
than to over-feed or over-heat. Care 
in the mangement of the brooder and 
feeding often, a little at a time, over- 
comes either tendency. After the sec- 
ond day, if the chicks have become ac- 
customed to the brooder, the guard is 
removed. If the third morning is 
bright and pleasant, all the chicks are 
forced out on the ground, even tho 
the snow must be scraped away. At 
the end of the week all the chicks are 
forced out on the ground every day to 
prevent them getting leg weakness. A 
good sized yard is built to keep the 
chicks away from the old hens and 
other chicks of a different age. At the 
end of six or eight weeks the chicks 
usually do not need the heat any more. 
—Iowa State College Short Course 
Notes. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From  ° book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
per... 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


The Stranger in the Green 
Forest 


The Merry Little Breezes tell Reddy 
Fox about the appearance of a stranger 
in the Green Forest. Reddy pretends 
that he already knew, and then sneaks 
around hunting for the stranger. When 
he finds him, he is somewhat afraid, as 
the stranger is much bigger than Reddy. 


























The Merry Little Breezes had told the 
news to Jimmy Skunk and then hurried 
over the Green Meadows, telling every one 
they met of the stranger in the Green 
Forest — Billy Mink, Little Joe Otter, 
Johnny Chuck, Peter Rabbit. Happy Jack 
Danny Meadow Mouse, Striped 
Chipmunk, old Mr. Toad, Great-Grand- 
father Frog, Sammy Jay, Blacky the Crow 


.& | —and each as soon as he heard the news 
i | started for the Green Forest to welcome 


the newcomer. Even Great-Grandfather 
Frog left his beloved big, green lily pad 
and started for the Green Forest. 

So it was that when finally the stran- 


, ger decided that he had eaten enough bark 


for his breakfast and climbed slowly 
down the tall maple, he found all the 
little meadow people and forest folks sit- 
ting in a big circle waiting for him. The 
stranger was anything but handsome, but 
his size filled them with respect. The 
nearer he got to the ground the bigger 
he looked. Down he came, and Reddy 
Fox. noting how slow and clumsy in his 


' movements was the stranger, decided that 
; there was nothing to fear. 


If the stranger was slow and clumsy in 
he was clumsier still on the 
His eyes were small and dull. 
was rough, long, and almost 
black. His legs were short and stout. 
His tail was rather short and broad. Al- 
together he was anything but handsome. 
But when the little meadow people and 
forest folks saw his huge front teeth, they 
regarded him with greater respect than 
ever—all but Reddy Fox. 

Reddy strutted out in front of .him. 
“Wro are you?” he demanded. 


His coat 


The stranger paid no attention to Reddy | 


Fox. 

“What business have you in our Green 
Forest?’’ demanded Reddy, 
his teeth. 

The stranger just grunted and appeared 
Reddy swelled 
himself out until every hair stood on end, 
and he looked twice as big as he really 
is. He strutted back and forth in front 
of the stranger. 

“Don’t you know that I’m afraid of 
nothing and of nobody?” snarled Reddy 
Fox. 

The stranger refused to give him so 
\He just grunted and 
kept right on about his business. All the 
little meadow people and forest folks be- 
gan to giggle and then to laugh. Reddy 
knew that they were laughing at him, and 
he grew very angry, for no one likes to 
be laughed at, least of alh Reddy Fox. 

“You're a pig!” taunted Reddy. ‘You're 
afraid to fight. I bet you’re afraid of 
Danny Meadow Mouse. 

Still the stranger just grunted and paid 
no further attention to Réddy Fox. 

Now, with all his boasting, Reddy Fox 
had kept at a safe distance from the 
stranger. Happy Jack Squirrel had no- 
ticed this. “If you’re so brave, why don't 
you drive him out, Reddy Fox?’ asked 
Happy Jack, skipping behind a tree. “You 
don’t dare to!” 

Reddy turned and glared at Happy Jack 
Squirrel. “I am not afraid!’ he shouted. 
“I'm not afraid of anything nor any- 
body!” 

But altho he spoke so bravely, it was 





| 





showing all | 





noticed that he approached no nearer the ° 


stranger. 


BABY CHICKS 


RROW CHIX 4 





FOR SUCCESS 
PROFIT MAKERS—EARLY LAYERS 


Thousands of poultry raisers are having wonderful success with Thorobred Farrow Chix. 


Leghorn Anconas, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyando » Orpingtons, Minorcas 
Oe a eas us to sell at the right price. 


Large c showing farm and hatch- 
ery rlows. telling how to make hens lay 
and raise. chix, free for the asking. 
Members of International Baby Chic 

Association 
Reference— Merchants and Illinois Na- 
tional Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 4427 0% 


DEPT. W 275 eggs in 365 days 





“=. New Low Prices On Miller <=* 
a Baby Chicks -Season 1924 3) 


Buy your chicks this season from an established hatchery. MILLER HATCHERIES is one of the 
finest in America. _ We hatch twenty popular varieties from stock which have m culled and bred tor 
heavy egg production. 1,500,000 chicks via prepaid parcel post at the following low prices; 

Varieties 50 chicks 100 chicks 500 chicks 
Barres rocks, R. and 8. c. Anconas, R. ©. Brown 
> Buff - - 93-59 $14. 99 


1,000 chicks 
Reds, 


and pack Langshans. 
Blac 


Cc. Leghorn 
White and Buff Rocks, Ww. W 
S. L. Wyandotte, White (a 8. ©. 
Buff rpingtons 
Golden Wyandotte 


1 

1 

Minorca, ; | 1 
x 41 

2 


Light Brahmas and W. F. Black Spanish... cocecns Se 26. 
8. C. White and 8. C. Brown Leghorns -- 2.00 3. $0 
ted 6.60 12.00 65.00 
Order direct from this advertisement or send for our FREE CATALOG. 21st 
SUCCESSFUL Season. Over 12,000 pleased customers in United States and Cana 
ember, Missouri State, Mid-West and International Baby Chick Associations. 


MILLER HATCHERIES BOX 643 LANCASTER, MISSOURE 


HUBERsRELIABLCHICKs. 


1 1000000 .~r 1924 


Postpaid. 100% Live Delivery. Give us your order for our Reliable Chicks and we 

Will Prove To You If Better Chicks Could Be Hatched For The Money We Would Be 

Hatching Them. 

FLOCKS PURE BRED. CULLED BY EXPERTS 

Fine illustrated ——— FREE. Tells how we produce Keliable Chicks that have 
leased Th s. We hatch 13 Varieties. Combination Offers. 
Jaluable Book aon FREK with each order, 

HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, Fremont Street, 








FOSTORIA, OHIO 








All Popular Varieties of 


Real Quality Chicks 


Years of success at Ames ineures your chicks as the finest 
and sturdiest. Nolong train ride to give your chicks a set 
k. Send for our 19% catalog 


eee Guaranteed 100 7, live delivery prepaid parcel post 
AMES HATCHERY CoO., Box 377- X AMES, IOWA 











THE OLD FARROW -HIRSH Co.. 





ONE MILLION BABY CHICKS FOR 1924 


i Pure Bred, Certified high class laying strains, free range, health 
stock. Weguarantee 95% alive delivery. Our prices are very low. 
Reference: Merchants & Illinois National Bank, Peoria, Tinos. 


Send for beautiful catalog. It is free. 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY, 


Dept. **h” PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








SQUARE DEAL BABY CHICKS 


Husky, healthy, guaranteed pure-bred Barron strain 8. C. W. Leghorn Chicks. Our customers come 

we mah = —_— towel mere ~ ne ——e a. jae sized, long deep cg lopped combed, heavy 
e vigorous males from hig! record stock. No White Diarrhea or T - 

culosis ever in flock. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Prices on request. sees ile Did 
Maquoketa, lowa 


SQUARE DEAL LEGHORN FARM, Box 779-W, 




















BABY CHICKS—THE VALLEY’S BEST 


Thousands shipped weeks. Postpaid to your door. wag tt aes er | guaranteed. 
White and Brown Legheras.- om 
Barred 


BR. C. Reds, Anconas (She d strain). 
Buff and White Rocks, White Wyandottes > ec 
ized Orpingtons, Black Minorcas. 
6. ’ 
Bank of Pulaski. 


Soap ochect laying, Dare bred flocks on fr Refer 
Eat ag onal ¢ vigerons, bese? pt ef 25.per cent qmoust. e te ome ‘ie daps before date of 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HATCHERY, Inc., Box 8, Pulaski, Davis Co., lowa 


Five Hundred Thousand Chicks 


From vigorous, farm-raised, heavy flocks, culled by an expert for heavy egg action. 


Barred Kocks, Reds, Anconas ea. 00 $15.00 $72.00 $140.00 
hite Rocks, White Wyandottes 50 16.00 77.00 150.00 

Buff Orps., Silver Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Light Brahmas ; 00 y 

Assorted colors, heavy breeds 

Postpaid to your door. 100% live delivery guaranteed 

from this ad, with full remittance, fin perfect safety. 

epee for the money. Circular. 








6.50 12.00 
- Bank reference. Order right 
Better chicks cannot be bought 


Box 65, STRASBURG, ILL. 














ROEDER HATCHERIEGB, 
Healthy, Yimrene, Pure Bred Flocke of Best Laying strains, 
Gates. Wh range and tn best ditt to P oS rinorems 


Baby Chicks 222 fi s0Ei= asa 


000 —9118. 
50 €8; 100 $15; 500, $70; 1000, $138; White Rocks and Wyandottes, 50, mae 


Orp 
P t id. 1 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed t from ‘thts ad ed with serfoct safety, 
Calhoun’s Poultry Farm, Box 8, Meutives, Missouri 





rence. Catalog 
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Goodyear is making balloon tires 
in the smaller diameter 20- and 21-. 
inch rim sizes, of course. But what 
interests motorists today is, Good- 
year is also making balloon tires to 
fit present rims on most cars in use. 
That means a big saving. And the 
name Goodyear, on balloon tires 
or on any other type, means su- 


preme quality and dependability. 





Copyricht 1924. by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 



































GiveYour Hogs aChance! 


MONITOR Cupolas and MONITOR Roof Windows on your hog house will 


do more to keep your hogs in a healthy, 
vent disease and hog losses than any Other half 
vide for them. MONITOR Ciupolas create a free circulation 
fresh air which carries off foul odors, mois- 
dust, and germs. 
MONITOR 
giving rays of sunlight which is the best disinfectant, de- 
Disease germs cannot live 
The installation of MONITOR 
Equipment on your Hog House will positively increase 
your hog profits through the prevention of hog diseases, 
MONITOR Roof Windows and Cupolas will pay for them- 
selves by giving your hogs a better chance to grow, 
Write today for FREE Plan Book and Catalog, 





of pure, clean, 
ture, 


sanitary. 


MONITOR 
CUPOLAS 


odorizer and germicide known. 
fresh air and sunlight. 





healthier, pay you a greater profit, 


thrifty, growing condition—to pre- 


ozen things you can pro- 


They keep the Hog House sweet and 
Roof Windows admit the warm, life 





MONITOR 
Roof Windows 


develop more rapidly, be 








Lichty Metal Products Co., 109 East Second St., Waterloo, lowa 











H OF ~xs 
Hoan csi Std 


Provide safe, economical —— “Warm in 
winter, cool in summer, and dry all the time. 
The first cost is low, usually less than com- 
mon inflammable construction. Hollow Tile 
buildings are simple, easy and rapid to erect. 
Fire-resisting, sanitary, promoting best con- 
ditions in farrowing and raising young pigs. 
No depreciation or expensive upkeep. Write 
for free book “Hollow Tile Farm Buildings.” 


ROCKFORD BRICK & TILE Ca. 
Rockford, Iowa 

















SPT er A A 
Write today for free 
instruction book and 
Record of Invention 


PATENT 


blank. Pot sketch or model for persona! opinion. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent 
Lewy or 1491 Security Savings & Com’! Bank Bldg. 
across st. from Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








MEW I 


SPREADER 





E New Idea has led the spreader 

field for twenty-five years. No 
other implement of any kind has 
ever established itself more firmly 
in first place—or been more 
widely imitated. 


And NOW—anew New Idea Spread- 


strongly than 
ever before, the outstanding leadership 
of New Idea in the spreader field. 
Steel-buile throughout — except sides and 
bottom. Lighter, stronger, longer-wearing. 
Sturdily buile for smooth, steady operation 
and minimum of work for team and driver 
See this vastly better spreader at your dealers 
—or write direcs for complete description. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO 
Coldwater, Ohio 
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Trailing Benedict Arnold 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 
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SYNOPSIS—Arnold, the arch traitor of 
the Revolution, was still a free man, hid- 
den safe behind the British lines ine New 
York. I was, perhaps unfortunately for 
myself, young and reckless enough to vol- 
unteer for the job of kidnapping him and 
bringing him back to face an American 
court-martial. 

It was dangerous business and ugly 
business as well. To protect myself, I had 
to pretend to desert and endure the scorn 
of my friefids until such time as the 
scheme sueceeded or until it failed and 
they learned by report of the hangings 
in New York City that I had served my 
country to the last. 

Luck was with me, 
struck New York. Clinton welcomed me, 
and Arnold. to whom I was sent. was 
cordiality itself. It seemed he was short 
of officers for his new command. “Will 
you take a commission-in the legion?’ he 
asked. “And in the meantime you may 
serve as my aide.” 

This was luck indeed, yet I spoiled it 
that very evening by failing to get in 
touch with Sergeant Champe. an Ameri- 
can in Arnold’s regiment and detailed on 
the same duty as I. I found my folly out 


however, after I 


later that night when Champe tried to 
throttle me. No wonder. It seemed he 
was ready to abduct Arnold that night, 


presence had deterred him. 
I was on the same mis- 
to prepare for 


and only my 
I explained that 
sion. and we set to work 
another opportunity. 


Another bit of bad luck came to me 


when I found Beatrix Leigh. the girl I 
had been courting in the intervals. be- 
tween campaigns all thru the war, in New 


York. and hating me for a black traitor. 
Hating me. and yet wondering and hoping 


that perhaps I was not so black as I 
seemed. So that bit of luck was not 
all bad. 

Champe brought the disquieting news 
that there had been a spy in camp the 
nicht [ left. The fellow had been caught, 
confessed and sentenced to hang. but got 
away safely to the British lines. Conse- 
quently. Hamilton had sent orders by his 
go-between in New York for Champe and 
me to quit the kidnapping att®mpt and 
get out as quickly as we could. 

We took another course. Both Champe 
and £ set out to find the spy and settle 
him before he gave his news to the Brit- 
ish I was lucky enough to catch him, 
and foolish enough to let him get away 
again. 


All that was left for us to do was to get 
a boat, row up to the garden of Arnold’s 
house and make a last attempt at taking 
him, before we fled. Champe led me to a 
house by the water front, where he had 
found a boat, and made sure of getting 
it when he wanted it, by locking its own- 
er down cellar in his own house, 

The fellow out-foxed us, however. by 
dashing out suddenly when we were ex- 
ploring the ceHar and slamming the trap- 
door shut above. He weighted the door 
to hold us in, and then ran to fetch the 
soldiers. It was up to us to force our way 
out before he and his friends returned. 


XV—IN THE FOG 

Champe nodded and we passed together 
behind the row of casks concealing the 
low arched doorway. Wedging the candle 
in a niche of the stone wall. we made an- 
other examination of the mysteriously 
fastened door. Common sense cried aloud 
that it must be openable in some way 
from the inside: that no door save that 
of a_ jail was ever buir omerwrse. 


“Maybe it will be one of these jamb 
stones that will unlock it.’’ Champe sug- 
gested: so we laid hold and pushed and 
pulled on first one and then another of 
the stones framing the opening. At the 

| third trial we found one that seemed 
slightly loose and gave a little, and after 
that, stuck fast. and gave no more. But 
when we put our united strength to it 
again, it yielded slowly. leaving an an- 
gled opening to some dark space beyond? 
in which Champe was presently thrusting 
an exploring arm. 

“T have it.’ he declared. There was a 
sound as of wooden bolts leaving their 
sockets, and the door swung open to my 








shoulder-push, heavily, because of a 
weighting of sand-bags with which it 
was hung. doubtless to deaden sounds 
from within or without, we did not know 
which. 

"Tis plain as a pikestaff now why 
the pickled Dutchman stayed till we got 
here." was Champe’s muttered coémment. 
“He hadn’t the gizzard in him to move 
that stone by himself.”’ 

We had crawled safely thru the arch- 
way and into a roomy underground pas- 
sage beyond it, before we heard a squeak- 
ing of pulleys betokening a lifting of. the 
kitchen trap-door by means of a_ block 
and tackle. Champe was for hurrying, 
having an outdoor man’s horror of being 
forced to fight in an underground bur- 
row, but while I shared this reluctance 
with him to the full, I delayed long 
enough to close the weighted door for 
the halt it might impose upon our pur- 
suers. When he saw what I was about, 
Champe quickly lent a hand, and, what 
was still more to the purpose, his me- 
chanical head. Slipping one of the wood- 
en bar bolts from its sockets, he braced 
it angle-wise against the door so that 
nothing short of a battering-ram could 
force an opening from the cellar-side, 





‘bumping of our boat's bows against the 








ed 





x 


Our chasers, whoever they were. w ere 
down the stair and at the barrier wall by4 


this time, and a bolt-sliding hand wag 
reaching thru the jamb-stone hole while 4 
we were hammering our brace into place: 


Champe grinned ferociously, and held the | 
cafdle flame for a single instant to the 
back of the groping hand, grinning agajp 


at the snatched withdrawal*and the ye 

of pain that went with it; whereupon we we 

fled, praying that the underground tunnej 

might lead us to the boat house at the ere 

foot of the garden, or if not there. at in 

least to the water side. : an 
It did end, as we hoped it might, in an 

the boat builder’s shop at the water's th: 

edge, and now there was little question an 


but that the boat house and the cellar 
served the purpose of a gang of smug- ¥ 
glers. Our craft. the light ship’s tender 
for the acquiring of which we had like te 
have paid the price of our lives, lay on 
the launching ways. A stroke of Champe’g 
sword severed the painter, and with the 
fresh sea air to wash the vile’ fumes of 
the cellar from our lungs, we set our 
shoulders to the bows, running with the 
light boat to give it momentum, and then 
flinging ourselves in on either side at the 
water-taking plunge. 

The shapely little craft shot well! out 
from the shore, clearing the beach by a 
long pistol shot before. it lost headway, 
For some minute or so we lay motionless 
and kept silence. There was a light in 
the house out of which we had just bur- 
rowed, but we heard no sounds of a fresh 
alarm. The sergeant chuckled as if he 
had just come from a merry-making. 





“I think they'll be all muddle-headed 
Dutchmen in that smuggling’ brothers+ 
hood, Captain Dick,” he scoffed gently. 
“To think they wouldn’t leave a few 


stout fellows to guard the boat shop when 
they knew that rabbit burrow would take 
us straight to it!” 

“We'll not quarrel with any muddle- 
headedness of that sort,” I said; and 
thereupon we shipped the oars noiselessly 
and pulled softly away from the shore,” 
turning the boat’s head southward and. 
westward only when we felt sure we had — 
gained an offing which would carry us Fs 
outside of the line of guard ships. 5 
Our guess was good this time. We had— 
pulled cautiously for full half the distanee” 
we had to go, and had safely passed ~ 
three of the coast-guarding vessels, dim” 4 
bulks lying between us and the shore, ~ 
when a fog came creeping up from the™ 
lower bay. Champe saw it first and 
pointed out the hazard it would bring. | 

“We must pull smarter for it, Captain = 
Dick.” he whispered over his shoulder, 
“We'll be no better than blind men ina 
strange town if that floating cloud catch- 
es up with us.” 

So he said, and so I thought, and so it 
presently proved when the fog closed in 
about us. We had no compass, and could 
only hold on as nearly as we could guess 
in the direction we thought we ought to 
g0. Once we made sure we heard the 
tramp of the sentry on the battlements of 
the fort, and the low-voiced challenge of 
guard-relieving—which would make the 
time eleven o’clock—but before we could 
be certain of these sounds we were tan- 
gled again as to our directions, and the 
next sounds that came to us were the 


side of a ship, and a gruff voice shouting, 
“Avast there. you lubbers! Unship your 
oars and lie still or I'll fire into you!” 


XVI—-THE CUP OF TANTALUS 


Taking it all in all. it seems that we 
should have come promptly to the con- 








clusion that, on this raw night of the 
seventeenth of December, the stars if- 
their courses were fighting against us; 
that our own lucky star, if we: had any, 
was-a million miles below the horizon. 

At the gruff hail from the ship we had 


collided with, there was nothing for it” 
but to lie on our oars, and to take what 
was coming to us, I expected a peremp-, 
tory command to come aboard; but, in- 
stead. a boat hook was reached down to] ™ 
hold us aS we were, a lantern was low-* 
ered in our direction, and the officer of 
the watch demanded to know who We 
were and what we were doing. 

Here was a chance for the exercising” 
of my most promising gift, and I im-y~ 
proved it instantly. 4 

‘If this is a king’s ship, we are wearing” 
his majesty’s colors. If not, you may 807 
to the devil with your questions,” I made 
answer, with all the coolness I could— 
muster. 

“Your names. your business and the” 
night password!” roared our questionef, 
losing patience, as I thought he would. 

“We don’t yield any of the three to 
évery jack-in- -a- -box ensign who bobs uP 
to ask them.” I retorted blandly. “GO ~ 
and call your captain. my friend.” 

Judging by the choking and sputtering | 
going on in the upper dimnesses, I thought © : 
our officer, a little man with bullet eyes 7 
and a turned-up nose, would have a fit 7 
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When he had sworn himself into some 
atmosphere of coherence he commanded 
us to tumble aboard, or by all the sea- 
gods he would keel-haul us first and hang 
us at the yard-arm afterward. Where- 
upon I laughed pleasantly, and told him 
we should do well enough as we were if 
he would let us have a compass by which 
to find our way ashore. 

That brought him down to us, 
under-hand on the first rope he could 
lay hold of; and when he dropped into 
our cockle-shell we had much ado to keep 
him from swamping it or himself. 

“Up the side, the patr of you!” he blus- 
tered, lugging out a huge pistol; and then 
the light of the lantern showed him our 
Loyal American facings and my captain's 
shoulder-knot, and he changed counte- 
nance, 

“Sit down, 


hand- 


Ensign,.”’ said I, “and be 
at ease. You'll spill us if you're not care- 
ful.” And when Champe had slyly rocked 
the boat to emphasize the invitation: 
‘“‘Now, perhaps, you will be good enough 
to tell us which way to steer to make 
the landing at Fort George.” 

“Your pardon, Captain,’’ he said, the 
bluster all gone out of him. “You are 
but a cable’s length from the fort. But 
the orders are strict. You have the pass- 
word?” 

I gave it. 

“And your rank and standing?” 

“Captain in the Loyal American Legion, 
and acting aide to General Arnold, de- 
tailed for this night on special duty. And 
my companion is a sergeant in the same 
service, pulling an oar for me. Is there 
anything else you would like to know, En- 
sign?” 

‘“‘H'm,” he said. reflectively. “A lieu- 
tenant and a sergeant was what they 
said to be on the lookout for, but that 
may have been a mistake.’ And then, 
with a furtive glance ac the priming of 
his great pistol: “I’m sorry to insist, 


Captain, but I shall have to ask you to | 


come aboard with me, Orders are orders, 
and they must be obeyed.” 

“But why?” I protested. 
tain me, it is at your own risk. 
fair is General Arnold's, and 
admit of delay.” - 

“If you are really General Arnold's aide 
you will know more than I can tell you,” 
he made answer. “It is rumored that two 
men, an officer and a soldier from Mr. 
Washington's army. are here for the pur- 
pose of abducting Benedict Arnold, and 
the rumor says that they came as desert- 
ers from the rebels and enlisted in Mr, 
Arnold’s legion. Be that as it may, two 
men of the Loyal Americans, a lieutenant 
and a sergeant, are reported missing, and 
we have orders to look out for them. You 
see the situation, Captain?” 

Truly, I did; and it was a very sorry 
situation, indeed. There coukd be but one 
explanation. James Askew had sold his 
news to Clinton or Arnold, and the orders 
were out to apprehend us, It was but a 
slip that the missing ‘‘captain’’ figured as 
a lieutenant on the lips of our ensign; 
and the sergeant’s rank was correctly 
stated, So far as I knew, we two, Champe 
and I, were the only stragglers from the 
legion; Champe was known to have left 
his transport ship, and neither of us knew 
what had transpired after mid-afternoon, 
when I had left Arnold putting his wife 
into the hackney coach with Beatrix, and 
had gone to sink my hook into Mr. As- 
kew’s gills. 

As far as I could see, we were fairly 
netted. Once aboard the schooner under 
whose counter we were lying, and it was 
but a step to Fort George and its dun- 
geons, and another, and still shorter one, 
from the prison to the gallows. 

The red-faced little ensign had dropped 
into the stern-sheets of our boat, and so 
he sat facing us. I guessed now that he 
had no captain; that he was the ranking 
officer of the small guard-ship. Other- 
wise, his superior would have been on 
deck long before this, hurling questions 
at us. If we could but win the red-faced 
one—— 

I eould not see Champe, who was behind 
me on the forward thwart. But when the 
ensign stood up and called to the boat- 
hook man to haul us amidships, I felt the 
grim sergeant’s determination in the 
thrill of the light craft under me. Catch- 
ing the one fortuitous moment when the 
ensign was extending a hand to fend us 
off from the schooner’s side, Champe en- 
tangled his oar between the boat and the 
ship’s bilge, made an awkward effort to 
disengage it, and clumsily lost his bal- 
ance, careening the boat witn such a sud- 
den jerk that the red-faced little officer 
went overboard in a clean, sharp, head- 
long plunge. 

Whether it was Champe’s intention to 
drown the officer, offhand, or merely to 
make a diversion out of which something 
might grow to our benefit, I never knew. 
But the diversion was a fact accomplished 
beyond doubt. With lusty sailor shouts, 
the man with the boat-hook gave the 
alarm, and to the watch on deck was 
added the watch below, which came tum- 
bling up at the cry of ‘““Man overboard!” 
Naturally, with no light, and with the fog 
thickening on every fresh breath of the 
sea wind, the men on the schooner did 
nothing but get in one another’s way; 
and the ensign who, like many another 
sailor, could swim no more than a stone, 
would have drowned a dozen times before 
they got their tender down from the dav- 
its at the stern, 


“If you de- 
My af- 





it does not | 


| distance of the 


|! side of the.schooner and 
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| selves once more. 
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But now I had my small inspiration, 
and with a quick word to Champe to se- 
cure his intelligent help, it was put into 
effect. It was a simple expedient, namely, 
to keep our boat within easy snatching 
drowning officer, and 
then to havl him aboard when he was 
too well soaked and frozen to remember 
his orders—all of which we did in the 
proper sequence and with the desired re- 
sult. 

The pug-nosed little man was no lohg- 
er red-faced when we passed him up the 
into the hands 
of his excited crew, and no one said us 
when we sheered off silently into 
the fog afterward, and diligently lost our- 

That was no joke. We did lose ‘our- 
selves beautifully this second time, and 
when, after what figured to us as two 
or three of the longest hours ever mea- 
sured by falling sand grains, our boat 
took ground with a sidelong lurch, we 
had no more idea than a pair of inno- 
cents what land it might be. 


Here came. our first disagreement. 
Champe was for sheering off again and 
waiting for the fog to lift; I said no, that 
the fog might not lift until dawn, and, 
in any event, we must land somewhere, 
sometime. The sergeant gave way, final- 
ly, but not without many misgivings 
openly expressed. Luck was not with us, 
he said, and it would be our unblest, 
hap to walk straight into the 


In divided counsels, therefore, we took 
our stiffened limbs out of their boat 
crampings, and stamped and beat our 
arms and got the sluggish blood in mo- 
tion before we dragged our craft high and 
dry, an@ set out to scramble up the steep 
bank fronting our landing place, At the 
top, to our astonishment, we were above 
the thin skim of fog that lay like a veil 
on the surface of the water, and could 
see dimly the surrounding objects. 

The first of these was a man, walking 
slowly and with measured steps toward 
us on the bank’s edge. 

“A sentry,”’ muttered the sergeant, and 
we fiattened ourselves silently where we 
were till the soldier passed us, creeping 
swiftly forward to cross the line a minute 
later. 

Not above a stone’s throw from the 
water side we were brought to a stand 
by a barrier of some sort which, to the 
sense of touch, proclaimed itself to be a 
high wooden fence, It was here that 
Champe gripped my arm and drew me 
down beside him. 

“The luck’s turned, Captain Dick!” he 
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whispered excitedly. “Of all the thousand 
places where we might have landed, we 
have drifted blindly to the one we were 
aiming for! This is our garden, and here 
is the board you kicked loose when you 
were walking with Sir Judas night before 
last!” 

It was as true as 
credible. The board pointed out by 
Champe lay just as it had fallen, and 
peering thru the gap it had left. we could 
see the dark bulk of Arnold’s house, with 
Sir Henry Clinton's shouldering it on the 
right. 

There’ were no lights 
windows. and the garden, 
entered it thru the gap in the fence, was 
silent and deserted. as might be expected 
at such an hour. We were in the shadow 
of the house itself when I bade Champe 
strike a spark into his tinder box to let 
us tell the time. It was past two o'clock, 
tho how much past I could not tell. 
I had forgotten to wind my watch 
it had stopped exactly on the hour. 

Determining this. we held a whispered 
consultation, It was terribly late to press 
our plan to its conclusion, and Champe 
urged this, arguing most sensibly that, 
if we had all good fortune from this on, 
we could not hope to row far on the way 
to Tappan before the daylight would show 
us to all who cared to see; that with the 
tide against us, we would not be past the 
British patrols by sunrise. 

On the other hand, I contended that it 
might very well be now or never. 

“You heard what the guard-ship ensign 
said: if daylight finds us in New York, 
this day's sun will be the last we'll ever 
see, for they tell me they hang their 
caught spies at midnight. Our alternative 
is to take to the boat again and try to 
escape as we can But if we try to do 
this, we may as well take Arnold with us 
If we are caught, we hang, anyway. and 
none the certainly if we are caught 
empty-handed.” 

Champe saw the force of this, as I was 
sure he would; and if his teeth were chat- 
tering when we set about breaking into 
the house, why. so were mine for that 
matter. and I protest it was from the 
raw chill of the morning and not from 
fear. 

Our 


it was blankly in- 


in any of the 


when we had 


since 
and 


less 


and entering was easily 

window in & rear room 
prying of Champe's 
saber point; and from that room, which, 
as I knew, was used for. stores, to the 
lower corridor or entrance hall, we came 
by forcing the lock of the communicating 
door. 

I half expected to find an aide or an 
orderly sleeping in this lower hall, if, in- 
deed, there should not be a sentry, awake 
and on guard. But there was neither nor 
none of these. The hall was deserted and 
silent; and when we drew the curtains of 
the sidelights at the front. there was no 
outside, save the whose foot- 
could faintly hear as he marched 

forth before Sir Henry Clinton’s 


breaking 


gave to the cautious 


sentry one 
falls we 
back and 
quarters 
Here again. then, 
he favoring us 
was almost unbelievablk 
we meant to seize and carry off was 
sleeping quietly, and wholly at our mercy, 
in the But. unless his guard 
was in the room with him, there was 
none in the house; of this we made sure 
condition our creeping 
Silently up the 
Before the closed door of the office bed- 
room, I gave the sergeant final whispered 
instructions; this after we had _ softly 
tried the and found, to our greater 
astonishment, that it was unlocked. 
“When we are in. you will follow me, 
Sergeant; I know the piacing of the fur- 
niture and where the bed stands. The 
word is silence once awakened, 
Arnold will fight—no man more desper- 
ately. But you know this as well as IL. 
At the bedside you wil! fall upon him and 
bind him, trusting to me to keep. him 
quiet with the rapier point. Do your 
work quickly and thoroly, and use this 
door-key in your knotted handkerchief for 
a gag. Are you ready?” 
teady and waiting, 
was the muttered reply: 
the door slowly on its 
Tho there were ample 
ends of it. the long room 
now had become 
customed to these inner glooms, and we 
could make out the. dim shapes of the 
furnishings nearest to us; the writing- 
table, the chairs, the clumsy, cushioned 
Settle drawn out before the cold hearth. 
Groping our way by slow inchings 
the opposite wall. we finally came to the 
alcove holding the bed, a high, canopied 
contrivance ef the older fashion, with 
heavy curtains to shut it in. I could 
have sworn.] heard the traitor’s gentle 
breathing when I laid a cautious hand on 
the curtains to draw them aside. “Now!” 
I whispered; and as the curtains parted, 
Champe sprang like a tiger thru the 
opening and I felt quickly for the man’s 
face on the pillows to guide the rapier’s 
point for the silencing. 
There was no 


fortune appeared to 
astoundingly. It 
that the man 


most 


room above. 


as a precedent to 


Stairs. 


door 


absolute; 


Dick,”’ 
swung 


Captain 
and we 
hinges. 
windows in 
was dark. 
somewhat 


both 
But 
ac- 


our eyes 


along 


face on the pillows; no 
human figure outlined beneath the cov- 
ers: which were drawn up smoothly as 
the traitor’s chamber man or woman had 
left them. We had struck our blow and 
it had missed! 

Champe sat up on the edge of the bed, 
and I heard his low chuckling laugh: 








“Shall I bind and gag the pillew., Cap- 
tain Dick?’ he asked sardonically; and 
then he burst out in a soft-voiced torrent 
of the most fearsome curses. ‘“The devil 
takes choice care of his own.” he gritted, 
at the far end of the outburst. ‘Four 
times have I had this Judas fairly in my 
hands, and four times he has whipped 
out of them! Not once before in all these 
two months has he slept away from here, 
Captain Dick—I'd swear it! And now, on 
this one night of all the sixty-odd- 
Well, shall we go down to the fort and 
turn ourselves over to the provost-guard?”’ 

For the moment it seemed as 
able as anything else that remained for 
us to do. 3ut youth dies hard; and youth 
with the Page blood jumping in its veins 
the hardest of all. 

“They call me a daredevil at home, 

John Champe,’’ I said evenly, “and Mr. 
Hamilton named me so when he asked 
me to go to help you, I have a mind to 
do the maddest thing you ever dreamed 
of, which has one chance in a million of 
saving our necks only because it is mad. 
Do you try it with me?” 
“Lord, yes,’ said the sergeant wearily, 
even if it’s to .crawl in here between 
Arnold's blankets and let him find us so 
when he comes.”’ 

“You may say it is quite as sure a road 
to Gallows Hill as that would be,” I as- 
sented. “But come on: first we must 
leave the bed and this house exactly as 
we found them Can you straighten and 
smooth the covers without a light?” 

He said he could. and when he was 
thru, we drew the curtains and took our 
route in reverse, misplacing nothing, and 

ven staying to put the forced store-room 
lock back as we had found it. Once more 
in the garden, we kept to the graveled 
walk to show no tell-tale footprints; and 
fence we were careful to place the 
board precisely as it had lain be- 
had kicked it aside to gain our 


at the 
fallen 
fore we 
entrance. 

Five minutes 
sentry again, and 
cautiously to the river brink, our 
boat was drawn out. Watching. our 
chance against the sentry, we 
floated the little craft loaded it 
with stones enough to kill its buoyancy, 
and filled it almost to the gunwale with 
water. Then we made the painter fast to 
a rock at the river's edge. pushed the beat 
out into deep water, and sank it with a 
quick jerk of the rope. 

“I should have sent it adrift, 
more said,” commented the 
“And I don’t see yet why you 
Captain Dick.’ he said. 

“Never mind,”’ I rejoined, 
ing yourself a dead man, 
you needn't worry with the 
I don’t mind explaining the 
We've been at a good bit of 
ting hold of that boat, and if we 
shift to keep the breath in our 
a few hours longer, we may 
again. That's ail. Now come 
and orders to the 

Once again we scrambled 
dodged the sleepy sentinel, 
street by a detour. and so boldly 
to the front of the house we had broken 
into. Then I told Champe what we were 
to do. 


“Make a 


the 
ourselves 


later we had dedged 
had lowered 
where 


pacing 
silently, 


and no 
eant. 
didn’t, 


serg 


“you're calle 
now, and so 
‘whys’—tho 
present one. 
trouble get- 
can make 
bodies for 
need it 
with me, 
letter.” 
up the bank, 
passed to the 


obey your 


came 


complete soldier of 
now, Sergeant, and foilow 
hind me. We shall pace a 
and down before the 
until Arnold returns 
When he comes, you 
at parade, and look as 
te~back what I shall 
time—march!’ 
(Continued 


yourself, 
two steps be- 
sentry beat up 
from this on, 
finds us here. 
will salute and stand 
weary as you can 
say to him. Mark 


house 


and 


next- week) 


GOOD MILK ASSURED COLOMBIANS 


Modern dairying 
no lenger in Cartagena, Colombia. The 
milk supply of this city has always been 
inferior, milk being breught from nearby 
farms in tin containers carried on the 
backs of mules and denkeys and distrib- 
uted in bulk from a numbér of small 
shops in various parts of the city, where 
each purchaser provides his own con- 
tainer. There is at being assem- 
bled at Cart euriza- 
tion plant which Consul Lester L, Sehnare, 
Cartagena, reports will fill the need for 
the hygienic treatment and distribution 
of milk which has existed for a long time. 
All the machinery and supplies required 
for the plant were purchased in the Unit- 
ed States, and the plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 4.000 quarts of milk a day and 
wil preduce milk. skim-milk, baby 
milk and cream. The delivery will be sim- 
ilar to that practiced in the United States. 


will be an innovation 


present 


agena a modern pas 


whole 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE IN 
BRITAIN 


mouth disease continues to 
The seriousness 
may be judged 
English gov- 


Foot and 
rage in the British 
of the present outbreak 
from figures issued by the 
ernment which show that from August, 
1923, to the middle ef January. 1924, there 
were 2,166 outbreaks of the disease. In 
efforts tO check the disease, a total of 
135,761 animals were slaughtered during 
that time. including more than 65.000 cat- 
tle, 30.000 hogs and 30.000 sheep. The 
government has paid out more than 2,- 
200.000 pounds in eompensation for the 
slaughtered animals. Many shows, sales 
and plowing matches have been called off 
on account of the epidemic. 


Isles. 


reason -— 











ur cata! 
dragon of E icoos e 
buy seeds, and I ii ia ou 
free of charge three fine * 
st varieties. guaranteed to bi 
the first season. 
‘Better Seed Means 
Bigger Yields 
y waste work hard planting 
uncertain seed? Why be disappoint- 
ed in y i} 


Catalog es 
Tells ep eae 
th pA aot ve kind. stale 7 awe 
an mary Kin or 
§@ valuable pianting information, also 
descril many special se “ 
standard varieties of vegetables, 
Sowers. ¢ farm seeds, shrubs,fruits 
trees, Send for catalog, read it t 
and and you Sill Jota my family 


Hes Field Seed Co. 
enry Fie o— 


[tex 20 


00D SEEDS 


> Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—54 year 
selling good seeds to satisfied - 
customers. . Prices below 
others. oe lot free in 
orders I fill. Big free cate 
fegue has over 700 pictures of - 
vegetables and flowers. 
your and neighbors’ addresses, 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, & 














Act quickly, crop short, market save 
. Buy . 7-3 ce no 
rices ore sationa ow. 
Berful watues in Guaranteed Hich Grade 
Tested Iowa Grown Clover. Also Sweet 
Clover, Timothy, , Bar Grcet Alsike, | Hu 
bam end ef] Farm and G: Garden Seeds Seti 
Wee Tor wnpis A. 
el erenbies sce catalez. bestera ‘or nine = 


ed fi rom Eastern 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box ©4, Clarinda, lowa 


toe 





Red Clover, $10.00 


Sweet Clover, $7.25 Alfalfa, $7.75 


Alsike, 8.00; Timothy, $3.65; Sudan Grass, 64.00 
per bushel, sacked. 
Test 96 per cent. Samples free. 


STANDARD SEED CoO. 
152 East 5th St. Kansas City, Mo, 


CLOVERS4. 2 


BIG BARGAIN—Sample Free-—SAVE noe 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—-Standard Grasses, 
unsurpassed for hay or pasture, Contains nice 
amount clover—ready to sow. Thoroughly rec leaned, 
guaranteed and sold subject to P test and  €. 
Have Pure Clover, Alf 
Field, Seeds at ar amag 


r f 1 52 pi 
American Field see4 Go., Dept. go "Ghicago, th Mw 
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We can furieh ell Virg inia 
past pweg i apchog Black Be ony 


and Soy Beans now 


$2.50); 
MIX Per Bu. | 
SHULTZ SEED CO. Dept.248 Olney, HL} 











1 Senator -Duniap Strawberry plants o 
100 Asparagus Roots for $1.00. delivered at 

your Mail Box. Get our price list HUMBOL 

NURSERY CO... Hambeldt. fowa. = 


FARM SEED’S . 


Iowar and Swedish Select oats, Oderbruck@t 
barley; also best varieties Seed Cora. 
ALLEN JOSLCIN, Holstein, to 


ané all other frait plants. 
Strawberry Prices reasonable. Catalog free” 
J.N. Rokely & Son. 2&8. 17, Bridgman, Mick 














SAFETY FIRST? Pc your ww 
from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles yon want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. p 
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wh. mA. Nelin, 


(81) 368 











r is: pig — s; wep se but 

worms can killyour pig! They 

quickly stunt his growth. They 

e him runty and listless, 

Then your profitsGO, Don’t 

Viet these costly pests get the best 

of you. Help your herd get rid of 

worms. The ys not the worms, will 
get the good of your feed. 


flere is the seleeer i worm killer and 
expeller. It is lower priced, easier to use 
than capsules, and is absolutely guaran- 
teed to kill end expel hog intestinal 
worms. The Wi -X formula is rec- 
ommended by Siete Agr. Colleges and 
Farm Bureaus. -Used by thousands of 

prominent hog raisers everywhere. Send 
oe TODAY for prices and directions. 


American Serum Company 


SiouxCity,lowa 2111 Leech St. 





WP ELEVATOR. 
THOUSANDS IN USE 


The cross driveway Meyer ele vates corn, oats, 
wheat, etc., any height 50 bushels, 3 to 5 minutes. 
No short curves, no friction. Roller 
chain or malleable pintie chain, 

Runs Easiest--Lasts a 
Bhelis lese corn, no waste. 

Set in Your Crib Before 
You Pa 


y- 
MEYER MFG. CO. 
1469 Morton, Hl. 














iS Ty 


ye 7 SAVE MONE 


BUY DIRECT 
9) 


A QAeat 


Buy your oil, grease, paint, etc., at 
lowest wholesale prices. Save big 
money. All producte guaranteed. 
Shipped in 5 to 50 gailon lots. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Send for price list. Read about new 
process N. F.C. Oak Motor Of]. In- 
sures quick starting. Increases pow- 
er. Saves gasoline. No carbon. Sat- 
isfaction guaran‘eed or money back. 
Write for this new price list today. 
NEARASHKA FARMERS 
CO-OPERATIVE OIL CO. 
806 Dougias Street OMAHA, 


Niele House 
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VALUABLE BOO SQOkLE? “ 
coe 3 ane profits “by "te 
yay prize winning sedigns toe for 


wins for S denlytice folder end 





‘the present time 











om out : - have eine. Test 

Yourse 'e send all necessary 

testing materials FREE—no obli- 

oben ts | S 
me ani 

Pheephate Distribu- 

tor price today. 





Send one dollar for a box of the finest choco- 

Mate candy that you have ever eaten—NONE 
Brre R. We pay parcel post. This candy is 

ld by mail only. If not satisfied money 
theerfully refunded. We ship every where. 


Rockford, Illinois 


B RE E E DERS—READ 
— all- * = Drsed hoe paper... Nox onl, coe a 
monthe 25c. AMERICAN 


4 
SwinEneno, "eae. 523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 














NOTES OF THE BREEDS 








Shorthorn Wins London Milking Trials 
—Clara’s Peart. a Dairy Shorthorn cow 
owned by Major 8. P. Yates, won the 
milking trials and butter tests at the 1923 
London Dairy Show, ranking first over 
all breeds with a production in two days 


“of 151 pounds of milk and 7.852 pounds of 


butterfat. Her average test was 5.196. 
A non-pedigreed Shorthorn was second in 
the contest and an Ayrshire third. 


Favor Age Classes for Barrows—At the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Swine Records, held at Chi- 
cago, a resolution was adopted requesting 
fair managements to adopt a uniform clas- 
sification for barrows based upon age. At 
the barrow classes at 
the American Royal and some other shows 
are arranged according to age, while at 
the International the _ classification is 
made on the basis of weight. 


American Poland Record Elects New 
Secretary—George W. Davies, of Ontario, 
Calif., was recently appointed secretary 
of the American Polled China Record 
Association, to succeed W. M. MeFadden, 
who recently resigned. The three Poland 
China record associations, including the 
American, Standard and National, have 
reduced their recording fees to 50 cents 
for each aninval, not over age, owned by 
members of the associations. 


Leads as Sire of High Producers—Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes now ranks as 
the leading Holstein sire of daughters 
producing 800 pounds of butterfat or 1,000 
pounds of butter in yearling records. Fytje 
De Kol Ormsby, owned “by the A, W. 
Morris Corporation, of California, is the 
sixteenth daughter of Sir Pietertje Orms- 
by Mercedes to produce above the 1.000- 
pound butter mark. Ormsby Korndyke 
Lad, with fifteen 1,000-pound butter 
daughters, is second to Sir Pietertje Orms- 
by Mercedes. 


Iinois Shorthorn Men Elect—At the an- 
nual meeting of the MTlinois Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association held recently at 
Galesburg, C. T. Nelson,- of Blandins- 
ville, was elected president for 1924. H. 
G. Bowers, of Elmwood, was elected first 
vice-president, and Rank C. Forbes, of 
Henry, second vice-president. New direc- 
tors chosen were C. W. Bond, of Rose- 
ville, and Curtis Bates, of Cameron, A 
show and sale were held at the time of 
the annual meeting. 


SHOW COW MAKES HIGH BUTTER- 
FAT RECORD 
An instance of the combination of show 
ring type and producing ability is seen in 
the Holstein cow, Piebe Laura Veeman 
Artis, that has just completed a yearly 
record of 306,753.4 pounds of milk and 
1,062.5 pounds of butterfat. “She is owned 
by the Minnesota Holstein Company, of 
Austin, Minn., and was fifth prize aged 
cow at the 1922 National Dairy Show, 
altho shown in poor condition. 
sired by Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead 
King, also the sire of May Walker Ollie 
Homestead, the highest butterfat produc- 
ing cow of the United States. 


MERINO ASSOCIATION MEETS 

The American and Delaine Merino As- 
sociation met at Columbus, Ohio, in Jan- 
uary. The secretary’s report for 1923 
showed that the association had had an 
excellent year. 
the year total 10,211 and a 
transfers was handled. 
members were added to 
roll. 


Fifty-six new 
the association 


The following officers were elected for | 


Liles, Collins, 
Peck, 

Gowdy 
Warner, 


President, John I. 
Ohio; vice-president, Seth, E. 
neva, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, 
Williamson, Xenia, Ohio, V. G. 
Bloomfield, Towa, was elected a 
of the advisory board. 


1924: 


Ge- 


SPOTTED POLAND ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS REGISTER OF MERIT 


Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
re-elected president of the National Spot- 
ted Poland China Record 
its recent annual meeting held at Indian- 
apolis. Fred L. Obenchain, of Indianap- 
olis, was re-elected secretary. R. 
Stone, Nehawka, Neb., was elected vice- 
president. John Smolley, Marengo, lowa, 
and A. A. Figg, Danville, Ind., were eiect- 
ed to the board of directors. Other mem- 
bers of the board include Van G. Sutiliff, 
Moberly, Mo.: G. S. Wells, Ottawa, Kan.; 
J. H. Kirkpatrick, Dayton, Ohio, and G. 
S. Moore, Peoria, Ml. 

The association adopted and will put 
into effect a register of merit for brood 
sows. Any sow of the, breed which far- 
rows and raises nine or more pigs in one 
litter will be entered in the register of 
merit and will be designated by the let- 
ters “‘R. M.” following her name in cata- 
logs and pedigrees. Records of litters :eli- 


She is | 


Records received during 
total of 4.485 | 


member | 


was | 


Association at | 


gible to the register of merit must be 
certified by an affidavit from the county 
agent. 


CUPBEARER OF COLLYNIE DEAD 


Cupbearer of Collynie, the most famous 
Shorthorn sire in Great Britain for the 
past ten years, died in January... He was 
nearly twelve years old. Cupbearer of 
Collynie was bred by the late William 
Duthie, of Collynie, and was sired by 
Merry Stamp, out of Proud Queen, by 
Achilles. Cupbearer was sold as a calf 
in 1912 for 2,000 guineas (about $10,000). 
Shortly afterward, he was bought hy 
Duncan Stewart, of Millhills, who owned 
the bull until his death. Cupbearer was 
the sire of the $33.000 bull, Millhills Com- 
et, sent .tto Canada, and of the famous 
sire, Marquis of Millhills. Many of Cup- 
bearer’s descendants have came to the 
United States. 


DUROCS WIN TEXAS TON LITTER 
CONTEST 


Duroc Jerseys had a majority in the ton 
litters produced in Texas in 1923. Nine- 
teen of the twenty-elght litters which 
weighed a ton or more at the completion 
of the 180 days’ contest were of Duroc 
breeding. Another litter was cross-bred, 
being from a Duroc sow, so that twenty 
of the litters were from Duroc dams. 

The heaviest litter.of the contest was 
a purebred Duroc litter which weighed 
3,898%4 pounds. There were twelve pigs 
in the litter and they were raised by Vic 
Hill, Chalk Bluff, Texas, who claims the 
world’s championship for ton litters. An- 
other notable Duroc ton litter in the Texas 
contest was one of seven pigs which 
weighed 2.168 pounds or an average of 301 
pounds per pig. 

PREMIUM ON HOGS FROM ACCREDIT.- 
ED COUNTY 

Since November 15, 1923, farmers of 
Hillsdale county Michigan have received 
the 10-cent premium on 6.185 hogs that 
were slaughtered at the Buffalo market. 
The premium was paid by the packers 
due to the fact that the hogs came from 
a modified accredited area in which the 
percentage of bovine tuberculosis is less 
than one-half of one per cent. Hillsdale 
county was officially designated as a mod- 
ified accredited area by state and federal 
authorities several months ago. It is es- 
timated that these farmers have received 
about $1,200 more for these hogs than 
would have been received in-a non-ac- 
| credited county. 

Of the 6.185 head slaughtered at the 
| market, only one was condemned for tu- 
berculosis, altho ~a considerable number 
+ showed slight lesions. The normal num- 
| ber of condemned hogs in 6.000 at the 
| Buffalo market is 60. The presence of 
small lesions in a number of the hogs is 
thought by some to be due to the presence 
of a large amount of fow!] tuberculosis in 
the county. It is now thought that fowl 
| tuberculosis is transmissible to swine, but 
that it causes only slight lesions. 

In Hi cases. the Hilisdale county farm- 
ers received the premium in the form of a 
' separate check immediately after the hogs 
| were sold. providing the certificate from 

the county board of supervisors was pre- 

sénted to the buyer. The premium was 
: aid regardiess of post-mortem inspection, 
+ but killing tests were made on the hogs 
| 4s a matter of information, 





NEW GUERNSEY RECORD 

Daisy of Chicona has now become 
world's champion Guernsey in 
and at the same time has taken ninth 
place in class E. with a record of 12.015.2 
pounds of milk and 748.05 pounds of but- 
ter-fat. Her average test for the entire 
year was 6.23 per cent. Her breeder and 
owner is Albion L. Gile, Chicona Farm. 
Chinook, Wash. The man who carried 
Daisy of Chicona $4894 thru her record 
is Floyd Reith, the superintendent at Chi- 
cona Farm, 

It is often said that the standard upon 
which breed progress may be judged is 
the frequency with which the class leaders 
|. change places. If this he true, the Guern- 
sey breed certainly has some evidence of 
improvement and progress, as reference 
to their class EE proves. One year ago 
the world’s champion in class EE was 
Early Dawn 885349. In such rapid suc- 
cession have Guernsey cows produced 
quaitities of butter-fat which placed them 

at the top of this class that the champion 
; of a year ago now holds sixth place. What 

better proof of the increasing production 
of Guernsey cows could be asked? 
All of the ‘test cows at Chicona Farm 
are milked three times daily and spend 
| at least five months of the year in pasture. 

Until the last thirteen days of her year, 

Daisy of Chicona 94894 was no exception 

to the rule. At that time it was realized 

that she had a chance to beat the record 
which had~just been made by Brilliant 

Lassie 86452. Accordingly Mr. Reith be- 

gan to milk her four times daily and the 

reward was her present record which ex- 
ceeds the former world’s record by a lit- 
tle less than two pounds, 


the 
EE 


cass 
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Aspirin 


Beware of Imitations! 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 


| package or on tablets you are not get- 


| 
| 








| ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 


scribed by physicians over twenty-two 


; years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache Rheumatism 

Neuralgia Pain, Pain 

Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 

only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


Headache 
Lumbago 








eg. U.S. Pat, Off. 








WHY DON'T YOUR MA 
vse ARZEN - 
AND SToP CcCoLDos ar 
THE START- 

















A few drops of Arzen snuffed into the nose and 
throat stops colds at the start by killing the cold 
germs. Nothing to take internally. Excelient 
for Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchial 
Coughs, Asthma, Earache and infections of the 
nose and throat. Get Arzen at your druggist’s. 
If be does not have it, send 50c for full size pack. 


ge, postpaid. 
Arzen Laboratories, 4 Howes’ Blk., Clinton, lowa 





We want to prove to you 

what a wonderful healing ointment 

Corona is—for quickly healing Cuts, 

Wounds,Chapped Hands, Corns, Scalds, 

s, Piles, Skin Diseases, etc. You have 
never used any preparation equal to 


CORONA 


No other preparation like it — instantly 
soothes and quickly heals, 
Send name and addressand 
Ft large size can on 20 days 
ree Trial. If you find it the 
best healing preparation you 
everused send 65¢ in payment 
at end of 20 days. No charge 
if you are not satisfied, 


THE CORONA MFG. CO. 
34 Corona Block, Kenton, O. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find in 
Waliaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable fitms 
from whom you can make the purchase. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
gponding week last year. 

The first thing to do tn order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 143 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level. From the standpoint 











of the advance in price over last year. it 
will be noted that hogs. wheat and but- 
ter have advanced less than prices gen- 


erally. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
{increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down .in the amount 
of new building. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

















FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, wat capita, | 

outside New k, month | 

SE. SRE 0 Fede vows cones 193 98 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

rR 116! 97 
Industrial stocks ............ 149} 96 
Railroad stocks .............. | 73 93 
MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 

ships are taken as a base, May lard now 

indicates a price of $8.31 per cwt, for 

heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 

the basis of May rib sides, heavy hogs 

at Chicago next May will be $7.18. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show 


the 
ary 9%, 1924, of the 1919-1923 
average for this week in February: 
and coke 117 per cent, grain 115 
cent, livestock 107 per cent, lumbe 
per cent, ore 
laneous merchandise 120 per cent . 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight 


rates 


percentage for week ending Febru- 
five-year 


Coal 
per 
r 135 


100 per cent and miscel- 


on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The 
age railroad workman is now ge 
about $1,656 a year, as compare 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent o 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of f. 


and on 
avere- 


tting 
with 
f the 


arm- 


hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 


a month and board, 
cent of pre-war. 
pre-war, 
line with most farm products. 
at 145 per cent, 


But 


or about 145 
At 145 per cent above 
farm hand wages are out of 


per 


even 


farm hand wages are 


not nearly so far above pre-war as city 


labor. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — 


New 


York factory wages are 218 per cent and 


railroad wages are 207 per cent of 
war normal. 


pre- 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 
1 


164 per cent of pre-war normal. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
































Note that industrial stocks are now 49 ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
r cent above pre-war and 4 per cent land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
oo last year. The stock market situa- tral states is about 125 per cent. 
tion suggests mild business prosperity 
during most of 1924. MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
Butte cr cual amma last’ week 
u r, e y s, y 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 49c, week before 50%c; cheddar cheese, 
. last week 21c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
$8 " o.° fresh firsts, last week 31%c. week before 
nee to = > 35c: ducks, last week 27c, week before 
Sad} gh 26; hens, last week 25c, week before 
EES Ses 22%.c; spring chickens, last week 26c, 
Lo So~ week before 2414c. 
28s] £es 
o2°|s¢° ee. 
Be" oe2 TANKAGE 
Bradstreet’s index number.. 143} 96 Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
i,300-pound fat cattle ...... | aso) 109 | The Week’s Markets 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... | 134 103 
Canhers and cutters,........ | 93 85 CATTLE 
SE _113 100 | 
HOGS—At Chicago > 
ED on cnn Sakcavinesese | 90 ~—-&8 3) 
 . > rr 88 &5 © 7 
ae Sa cab ndinest 76} 70 | a) %ilg 
SA eae 79 88 | z =/|§ 
——— s 
SHEEP—At Chicago o'; Ul 
Lambe ...... oe eee os. -| 175) 103 | Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
4 WOOL AND on | now 
oice and prime— | 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston 172! 103 Last BORING, oows'a spa sdte 11.13 | 11.67|11. 00 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. .| 47 80 eke a ee Bae: oui ae -00 
GRAIN NT eae | 9.75/10.63] 9.50 
Teek P ” FI Os 
Et Ghisaao— a re Probe suck sree ~ 9.50 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... | 23 180 as s . 
Oats’ No. 2 whi i r PS eee: | 8.20] 9.50! 8.00 
a 104 113 We 2k b > gi 
Paon . H aai 4 e 2, ee ree | 8.15] 8.83] 8.00 
rr. BOO, G.GM . oie since cece 97 3 Common— | } i 
Wheat, No. 1 norther n...... | 100,95 Last week ........... | 6.45] 7.08] 6.13 
a ve |. seat aee Week before ......... | 6.45| 7.00] 6.13 
Oats Cee eeeerereerssessenseese ~ 109 Light weight beef steers { i } 
i, Cased bos oscrsesdvecaceve col 9d - ) (1.100 Ibs. down)— j | | 
nt ares rsd “oan ow | pe aepel es elu ain 13 
MMB WEEK .wrccctcccce }11.08/11.62 13 
Cottonseed meal. at Milw’kee! 148! 90 Week before ......... {11.13]11.63}21.13 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ...... | 123 78 | Medium and good— | | 
Bran, at Kansas City ........ } 111} 85 | Laat WSK . .wssieccces | 8.88! 9.62] 8.87 
Shorts, at Kansas City.......!_ 117] 94 | Week before ......... | 8.92] 9.64] 8.87 
« « Ee Wei. 205 et 6.20] 6.68) 6.13 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...! 148) 122 | Week before ...... ° 6.20| 6.63) 6.13 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 159/110 | — cattle— ! 
elirers— 

OTHER FARM ee | Dae SEU. nv oveweedscee | 8.25! 8.88] 7.75 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 144) 94 | Week before ......... 8.20} 8.88] 7.75 
Clover seed, at Toledo....... 126) 92; Cows— ee Bree 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 111 | Last n,n eee Oe | 5.75] 6.50) 9. 4% 
Gotton. at New York ....... 226 102 | as ee | 5.53 6.50) 5.75 
Eggs. ee eee } 6108 86 ulis— j ! 

te Last week ............ | 4.93] 5.88! 5.25 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week re saencsons | 4.75 —- 5.25 
PE bthd on senenhslesb60 0645 << | 03! 9g | Canners and cutters— 
+= RS ee ee ' 103] 87 EE nce s5c5< uses | 2.75} 3.20} 2.88 

RC Eg SA eae | 120) 92 Week before .........| 2.75] 3.20) 2.83 
“Vy TRAE R RT to le eam | 93) 74 | Stockers— | 
. Steers— t 
FUTURES—At Chicago Tees eee 6.75} 6.63! 6.63 
Gorn— } j \ _ Week before .........| 6.75] 6.50) 6.63 
BED rig pbat onpepwccsebet cen | 415/ 106 | Cows and heifers— } | 
RR SS Rape 112' 106 Last week ...........- 4.13] 4.25] 4.00 
NS ea 110} 104 Week before .......-- 4.13] 4.13] 4.00 
ts— I = 
SO BEE hae | 100) 107 vias 
0 ER eee are | 97! 103 Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— ! 
GDI 6 cam cons exon ce of 98; 100 OU WOO cn ines cdcess 6.83] 7.13] 7.03 
Wheat— { | Week before ......... 6.93} 7.15) 6.90 
. —d cist ocdceeceb senses s $2 say rs a Ibs.)\— | Sn aa 
RT iWbh ube) <wseabi waste dns 95 7 st wee 7.08] 6.95 
EN? . «bobs vase Sconce | 99) 99 Week before 7.10} 6.85 
May kuxainc acceSnopenckwk ok 103} 98 at cam meee aati | 6.35| 6.95! 6.45 
i? -.. oo sus se owab aes wis | 106) 99 WEEE; DEO. vas cba tx on 6.57| 6.94] 6.53 
a, = fe — — 150 Ibs.) | cael sgt om 
ci giNSS o $e 0 ernegies inns | BE Week ..cvccocede. 5.9% .53| 5.87 
Ch coarse akeeteetecs .--| 88] 90 Week before ......... 5.95| 6.53| 5.87 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS er irae a Ps 
Coke, at Connelisville ...... | 10) 57 Last week .........-.. 6.40) 6.33) 6.20 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 158} $2 Week ‘before .....,...» 6.40! 6.27] 7.33 
Copper, at New York ........ 79 83 | Rough packing sows (200 | 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 203{ 100 ibs. up— | | | 
Lumber— } ee WOR... csc t snes | 6.23) 6.13! 6.03 

mas er fir (f. o. bb. W ash-| ase! - Week before ......... | 6.23} 6.00] 6.13 
ngton ....... Sonewel ": ee 9 Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— ‘ | 
Yellow pine (southern). 1x8! See ee Lists | 5.50) 5.57 

No. 2 com. boards ..... 187| 92 ! Week before ......... Bus oO | 5.50! 5.60 
Yellow pine (southern) van | | Stock pigs— | 

and 2 B. (finish) ...... 229]... 36. | eS i. Pe rere 4.63}..... 4.63 

Ee ar or See 158 94 Week before ......... Cs Se 4.25 








i. 


Lambs (84 ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 


per a 




















Oy ea . -/13.65/14.50/13.57 
Week before ......... @ as as 00|13.43 
Lambs, culls and common 
LAM: GEOR. aos coseces {1o. 88/11. 88/11.00 
Week before ......... f10. 75(11. 38110.75 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | 
ee TTT eee {11.25]12.25/11.25 
Week before ......... }11.00/11.75[11.13 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | | 
Last week ...... a ee | 7.70) 8.00! 7.63 
WOOK DOTOLO. oxecccsse 7.25| 7.57| 7.83 
Feed@r lambs, medium to | { | 
choice— | } 
Last week ......-.e0e. |12.20|13.13| 
Week DOlOre .6.2ceisvs 113.10/12.75] 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
HAY 
2 
o | ia 
cI o| on 
¢|2/8 
a 
61916 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— } \ | 
OR eee ere 19.00'21.00 
oh ee eee, peeee 18.00'20.00 


Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, Choice— 

OT ee 22.50'26.5 
Week before .. . |22.50}26.25 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .00/15. 
Week before 00/15.75| 

Oat Straw— | | 
Last week BO... tha 
Week before .50) 






3.50 
23,001 


7.50/20, 
7.50/19. 


00 
50/ 











Des Moines 





| 

Corn, No. 2Y— | | | 

Last week : 

Week before ..| | 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 

Last week ....|. 

Week before ..! 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 

Last week 

Week before ..| 
Oats— | 

Last week ....| 

Week before | 
Barley— 

Last week | 
Week before | 
tye— } 
Last week ....] 
Week before ..|. 
| 
| 
| 


Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week 


; 10%) 1.05 
Week before 1 


-14 {1.08 











Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


“Aeussaeo 





Bran— | j 1 | 
Last week... ./25.75|24.50/23.25/31. 00} 
Week before. .|26.50}24.50 23.75/30.00} 

} Shorts— | | | | 

Last week... .!28.00/27.25/26.50/34.00! 
Week before. .}26. 25127. 25|24.25/34.00] 

Hominy Feed— } | 
Last week....[33.25/..... { 
Week before. ./33.50 

Oil Meal (o. p.) | } | 
Last week.. -'39. 50! 

1143.50}... os =a 


| | 
wry x [34.00] 


9 


Week before. 50 | 
Cottonseed (41 | | | 
per cent)— | | | 

Last week.... 
. he oes before. .! 

ankage— | 

. -|45.00/52.00 

-}45.00/52.00 

| 
Last | i eo 31.00 
Week before. .}..é 24. .<. cess bess sie 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


Last week.... 
Week before... 
Gluten— 











LIBERTY BONDS 














o 
3 ~ 
a 
> | $. 
~ oo 
Ss | KE 
& aa 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second—! 
ee ERC eee |$100. 00'$ 99.20 
bhp Mh RE ey ee 99.06 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
eae | 100.00) 99.31 
WOOK BORED ~ cn ddcceesgenhiesccs 99.31 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, ‘fourth—| 
Last week ..........+-0+-) 100.00] 99.70 
Week before ...... iis mint tewa kee 9. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last »week $13.66. week be- 
fore $13.05. Chicago—Last week $11.05, 
“week before $11.10. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 





Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 


$50.25 in ton lots. 

















——— 
<a 
: 3 
a ro S 
> So 18 
) ‘ 
i | EE | By 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— | | 
Last week ...... -|$4.867 {$4.311 | g94. 
Week before .....]....... | 4.295 | sey 
French franc— | 4 
Last week “...... { 193 | .0419 | 944 
Week before ..... See Aee. | 0443 | 935 
i 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 52¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12¢ 
clover seed at Toledo $12.10. and cotton 
at New York 30.4c. Iowa elevator eorg 
prices are about 63c, shelled, per bushep- 
oats 39c per bushel, 2 





Live Stock Receipts and Price 


Hog prices are 63 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 93 per cent for 
fat cattle, 96 per cent for sheep and ij 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are dowg 
because of unusually large receipts 

The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week 
week® for the past eight weeks. Hae 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
inating seasonal bias. 









































tTHOGS 
tae | 
~ am7 
e5| 2% 
Ba oF ls 
$8) 35 | $e 
“4 oa | — 
ao = |58 
December 28 to Jan. 4....[ 118] 112) 6} 
January € to 28-5... .65% ital 12 7 
January 11 to 18 ........ | 189] 129| 6f 
January 18 to 25 ........ 126} 128] ¢ ¢% 
January 25 to Feb. 2 ....| 427| 140) 64 
February 2to 9........ 112) 109) 6% 
February 9 to 16 ........ | 141] 156) 
February 16 to 22 ........ { 145) 115 3 
: tCATTLE 
Deember 28 to Jan. 4....} 98! 96 % 
summary -& ta 12 .sseccss } 112} 114] @ 
January 11 to 18 ........ | 120] 109) 
January 18 to 25 ........ 98| 109 9 
January 25 to 7 : aes 97| 99) - 92 
February 2 to. 5 .....:.. | 105) 105) 93 
February 9 to 16 Re ae | 133] 114! $F 
February De) Ie S38} 436 93 
*SHEEP 
December 28 to Jan. 4.... 90} 92! 
Ps a et a ee 107; 101) 9 
ew ae Se, | ee 111, 1045 © 
January 18 to 25 ........ 115} 110! 
January 25 to Feb. 2 .... 98) 95 92 
February 2 te 9........ 85; 90! 9 
February 9 to 16........ 75) 98 94 
February 16 to 22 ........ 84; 101! 9% 
*LAMBS 
December 28 to Jan. 4....| 90! 92! 104 
January 4 to 11 .....02, 107/ 101 102) 
January 11 to 18 ........ 111} 104) 103 
January 18 to 25 ........ 115! 110] 103 
January 25 to Feb. 2.... 98} 95) 104 
February 2 to 9........ } 85! 90) 107 
February $ to 16. «.....5.. } 95 98) 108 
February 16 to 22 ........ | 84! 101] 111 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets, 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 


February were 3,026.000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,006,000 bushels for the week 


before and 2,869,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in February were 398.000 bush- 
els, as compared with 479.000 bushels the 
week before and 1,896,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oafs for 
the second week in February were 391.000 
bushels, as compared with 222,000 bushels 
the week before and 269,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in Feb- 
ruary were 16,887.000 pounds, as compared 
with 27,544,000 pounds the week before 
and 30,573,000 pounds for the same week” 
last year. Exports of pork were 18,202.00 
pounds for the second week in February 4% 
compared with 17,447,000 pounds the week 
before and 19,364,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





FRANKLIN COUNTY, KANSAS, wie 


BULL CONTEST 

Franklin county, Kansas. won the $500 
prize offered: by the Kansas City. Mo,” 
Chamber of Commerce to the county if” 
Kansas replacing the most scrub bulls” 
with purebreds in 1923. The total num- 
ber replaced in Franklin county was 19%: 
Franklin also won a similar prize offered 
in 1922, Morris county was second in the 
1923 contest. As a result of the two com 
tests, Kansas farmers have disposed of 
a total of 1,358 serub bulls and replaced 
them with purebreds. ; 





Alfamakee Breeders Elect—The Alla~ 
makee County Livestock Breeders’ As#= 
ciation now has a ‘membership of 110, ac 


cording to reports made at its last annual 


The officers of the associatiol’ 


meeting. 
President, B. Dy 


for 1924 are as follows: 


Helming: vice-president, E. M. Phivaay 
secretary, H. L. Stock; treasurer, J. FF 
Bieber. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“Don’t kick at night when you are 
walking the floor with the baby. Be 
thankful you don’t live in Lapland where 
the nights are six months long. 


” 





#THE CONSERVATIVES WATCHING 
THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
RADICALS” 
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This title, submitted by William O. 
Speer. Route 1, Davenport, Iowa, hit the 
spot. ; 

“4 Good Windup, But a Poor Deliv- 
ery.” sent in by Howard Nicholson, of , 
Marshalliown, Iowa, drew second money. 

Quincy Harrington, Route 2, Atlanta, 
Mo.. placed third with “Issuance of Non- 
Taxable Ponds About to Be Exposed.” 

Other titles that appealed to Josh-Away 
in the usual large collection of. replies 
were: 

“Watching the Stock Exchange,” Otto 
Marten. Garner, lowa. 

“Exposed, But Will She Take It?’ Geo. 
CW wy. Pickering, Mo. 


“The Green Bud Will Soon Be Leav- 
inz”’ Merle J. Leeper, Earlham, Iowa. 

“That Air Male Delivered His Message 
to Shyv-Anne.” O. J. De Vault, Earlham, 
lowa. 

up 





Broadeasting and Receiving,’? Marjory 
McCue. Aux Vasse, Mo. 


COULDN'T BLAME THEM 
A new arrival in the family, by its 





incessant squaHing, had upset the peace 


of the house, and had particularly im- 
pressed Bobbie, who went to his ‘“mam- 


my.” -saying, “Did our new baby come 
from heaven?” 


“Of course, darling,” answered the fond 


parent. 


“Are you sure?” 
“Quite sure.” 
A look of relief came over little Bob- 


bie’s face as he replied, “I don’t wonder 
the angels wanted to get rid of it.” 


NOT ANY TOO SOFT 
Rastus Jackson, a thoroly married ne- 
gro, was one day approached by a life 





insurance-agent, 


‘Better let me write you a policy, Ras- 
tus.” suggested the agent. 
“No, sah.”’ declared Rastus emphatic- 


ally. “‘Ah ain’t any too safe at home as 


it is.’ 


Ss. P. C. A. TAKE NOTICE 
Maudie: . ‘‘What’s wrong with the car? 


It squeaks dreadfully.” 


Jimmie: “Can't be helped. There’s pig 
iron in the axles,” 
MURDEROUS REPARTEE 

“Do I bore you?’ asked the mosquito 
politely, as he sunk a half-inch shaft into 
the man's leg. 

“Not at all,” replied the man, squash- 
ing him with a book. ‘‘How dol strike 
you?” 





ADMITTED WITHOUT ARGUMENT 

There is no use trying to joke with a 
woman. The other day Jones heard a 
pretty good conundrum and decided to try 
it en his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a mule?” 
he asked her when he went home, 

“No,” she replied promptly. “TI know 
you are, but I don’t know why you are.” 


NATURALLY ENDOWED 


The woman said she wanted a book to 
give her little boy on his birthday, some- 
thing useful and instructive. 

‘‘Here’s an excellent one on Self Help,” 
said the clerk. 

“Self help!’ she exclaimed. ‘He does- 
n’t need any instruction in that line—you 
ought to see him at a party.” 

















WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 
Josh-Aweay wishes to call attention to the fact that a large percentage of 
2 onth’s answers were from the girls, who seemed to be interested in the 
valentine pieture. So, in order to give the boys a chance, we eall attention to 
the new pieture. 
losh-Away offers $3.00 for the best, $2.60 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by Mareh 24. Winners will be announced in our issue 
of April 4. No limit to number of titles one person can send. Write answers 
on posteard and send them to Josh-Away, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Lost P. 


On the average farm—if all the pigs lost from litters far- 
and kept in makeshift quarters were raised and sold, 
they would soon pay for a Louden Sunshine Hog House 
furnished with Louden Steel Pens and Labor-Saving Equip- 
ment. In other words, you pay for a convenient and sanitary 
Louden planned and equip Hog House if you don’t have 
it and your hogs pay for it if you do have it. Why not have it? 


Sunshine On The Nests 


The Type X Hog House is the house we recommend. Built 
with our Sunshine Roof Windows and furnished with our 
Steel Pens, sunshine floods the nests—not the alleyways— stil 
during the critical days at farrowing time. It provides warm, 
dry, healthful quarters—pigs don’t pile up, suffocate or 
contract pneumonia. Folding Pig Guards prevent overlay- 
ing. More pigs are raised for sale. Fewer brood sows need 
be kept and fed the year around. 


This type of house can be properly ventilated without great 
loss of heat. With Louden Steel Pens it is light, sanitary 
and shows sale stock off to gour advantage. 
Manure Carrier makes quick, easy work of cleaning. Feeding 
requires little time with Swinging Panels and the Swill Car- 
rier. Quick Clean-Out Metal Troughs have many advantages. 
L. H. Zirkle, New Market, Va., says: “With my Louden 
planned and equipped hog house 
10 brood sows in the same time and more easily than I 
used to feed and care for 2 sows in the old pens. And | 
can raise larger litters of better pigs.” 


If you're going to raise hogs, equip toraise them right. It pays, 
Get This Free Hog House Book 


Shows the famous Louden designed Type X Hog H: and oth 
appear on floor at different hours t day Markt 


sun pafterns as 
Illustrates and describes Sunshine Roof Windo 
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Louden Manure 
Carrier—big tub, 
easy running, 
—- lifting. Many ji 
in service ai- «& 
ter 20 to 25 years daily use. 
Best manure carrier buiit. 


Other Louden Equip- 
ments—Steel Stalis and 
Stanchions, Buil, Cow and 
Calf. Pens, Manger Divi- 
sions, Manger and Gutter 
Drains, Water Bowls, Cupe- 
las and Ventilators, Feed 
Louden Carriers, Bull Staffs, Ha 

penamng Fae Barn and 
Garage oor Hangers, 
‘Everything for the Barn.’ 


Write for full information 

- ay of the ebave articles 
ight bei 

at you might be interested 


can feed and care for coupen tae 














Pla Guards, types of brew nae is mane « yo = _ ; $ 
peace ee eae Out ond Mall Coupon Today 
ligation—to farmers wh building 
elng hes Reston Check tie coenemran mail fi today. ee por eae St.-F eo lowa 
. ry ou obliga‘ 3 
The Louden Machinery Company : f The Louden Hog House Book, 
303 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa = ae a rs ata: 
Branches: Albany,N. ¥. Chicago, Wl. Se. Paul, Minn, B gone TCT" er tert asen seen eeesss 
: — ReaD as cts 65k Chao dines Stak... xsecces 
-_, Toapeet te bald Coated a eee 
HOG HOUSE EQUIPMENT flor how many) 0 ome 








Our Customers KNOW What They Feed 
5 LONns 
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LOOK FOR (Reliable Agents Wanted) 


THIS TAG 


ON EVERY 


BAG 





They feed Dr. Conn’s Swine Minerals because there's a tag 
on every bag that tells the exact formula, Dr. Conn’s Swine 
Mineral mixture contains all the needed minerals. The form- 
ula is complete. It gives a list of all ingredients with such a 
description and designation of quality that no substitution can 
bemade. Anyone can easily understand the entire contents, 
also the percentage and the relative purity of each. No guess- 
work about it—you know what you feed for the tagtells. 
64-page book, “Mineral Feeds,” free. Write for it today. 


CONN-MILLER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
39 Westfield Ave., Waterloo, lowa | 





Insist On Knowing the Formula Before You Buy 























Slate Surfaced 


ROOFING Eiger 





ROLL 
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SAVE 50°A ROLL 
Wards RADIO ROOFING 


Regular 85-pound We guarantee it for 15 years—{i8 
standard weight should last many more. 
Don’t eonfuse this full-weight 85- Send for Free Sample 
pound roofing with cheaper, lighter Examine it! Cyt itonen! Test it. Judge, ite 
roofing sold at the same price. Marerial » k 
Lay it over old roofs, There is ,,9" ity, "*g rocting rou need, Catalogue Ne, 
enough in one roll to cover 100 Shipped From Price Per Roll Order From 
square feet—yet a roll costs only 
$1.85, with nails and cement. 


Fire Underwriters Approve it 
Radio Roofing is surfaced with red 





Not affected by beat and cold. 


Montgome 


Kans at 





ry Ward € Co. 






























Look for what you need 


-Our R , 
eaders. Market... 


6 eH 


























































































































































Standard Building, Greensboro, N. 
TENNESSEE 


FINE dairy farm of 260 acres, near the 

city limits of Memphis, on pike roads; 
well established trade, both wholesale and 
retail; about 40 head of milk cows, mostly 
Holsteins, also calves, hogs, seven mules, 
one horse, tractors, trucks and all neces- 
sary farm implements; a walk-out propo- 
sition; for quick sale will take $40,000; 
prefer half cash payment. but would take 
some less, making reasonable terms on 
balance. Address J. C. Ford. owner. care 
of J. C. Ford Cotton Co.. Memphis. Tenn. 


Cc. 


















































pound boar, to trade for registered Hol- 
stein heifer, or sal Arden Clawson, 
Grand River. Towa. 
REGISTERED Poland China 

gilts, bred for March farrow; 
pound sow. $30 to $45; 250 to 
gilts, $25 to $30. C. M. Balsley, 
Route 1. 

__ POLLED SHORTHORNS o 

POLLED Shorthorn bulls, 10 to 18 months 

old, red, white and roan; 225 prizes past 
two years, accredited herd; Scotch and 
American families. S. B. Hudson & Son, 
Rt. 5. Knoxville, Iowa. 





sows and 
400 to 500 
350 pound 
Witt, IIL, 









































































































































1,000 White and Brown Leghorn cocks, 
cockerels, hens, pullets; 1.006.000 straw- 


berry plants. 
Illinois. 


August Schroedér, St. Peter, 





GEESE—African, China, Embden, 


old 


birds, $4; karge colored Muscoyy drakes 
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_Sell what you wish through these columns ance 
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a Te — w py | yoyo hg wy words, tance ‘must BABY 
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—_ * thie Office non inter than Tharsday. eight days AT. re date oubile —~— + Rusk ] 
gation. Wh When writing your sdvertisement t give fuil detail This * FE] 

- SEED 
ture¢ 

BONDS FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY Hine. 
big €2 

WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa WISCONSIN WE BUY burlap bags; pay freight on 200 rly 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with | FOR SALE— ideal dairy farm. 320 acres or more. Write us for best prices. Lin- ge eo DA i Sanath 
safety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des of rich soil; hill and valley farm: com- | coln_Bag Co., Springfield, Il. S._C. RED eggs; winter production oygp does D 

Moines, lowa. plete equipment of buildings; priced way BUILDING MATERIAL fe Bea ouita™ monteuk siete = Fae Dept 
below value if sold by April 1. For full LiVMnReEP : eae : rte ve oc of all CLoOV! 
COMMISSION HOUSES particulars, address, Paul C. Wilson, Me- " Seameok? Mie Gar anny tee aa breeds; good type and color; $7.50 per quali 
GET more for eggs. Let us sell them for | Nomonie, Wis ity. Robert Emerson Co., Box ‘No. 1156 ge gn onde ge ——- he ~— Mrs, to $17. 
you on commission on the Boston mar- BEST 40 and 80 acre dairy farms in cen- | Tacoma, Wash. S a eee ont —e- S seed 4 
ket. Prices are higher than in your towns. tral Wisconsin; only $250 down; good TOBACCO 5. C. W. LEGHORN eggs. Tancred breed mene 
Freight very small when divided at the | buildings; particulars free. National Land mann aan nn ~ ing. $1.25 per setting, $6 per hundred, ag 

rate per dozen. Start shipment now. Pro- | Célonizing Co., Dept A3, Madison, Wis. LEAF Tobacco; chewing, five pounds prepaid. Tancreds hold world’s officia} Co., 
duce Commission Co.. 34 Chatham St TEN vears’ ti 7 a Vi : $1.75, ten $3; smoking, five pounds $1.25, | egg records. F. L. Cundy, Conway, Iowa, NATI\ 
a oo | TEN yearg’ time for choicest Wisconsin. | ten 2: pipe and recipe tree; pay when re- | Route 1. nike 

, “ Paw oe a ‘ § . » ° 4. 4 ° -eived. ~n. e ti re 7 3, 2 b ~ * 
HIGHEST prices paid for live and dressed | Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. a ee ee ee A Se an wings le 

. > iets Ghat ais i i é s e in 
made.” Shrite to Se Seine a 4 tae I a HOMES -UN tebaceo; chewing: J Ibs. | from flock of 180 hens; $1.25 setting. pre. beans 

, ‘a Pagel Sane ee 34 YEARS to pay for improved farms at 1.75, 10 Ibs. $3; smoking. 5 Ibs. $1.25, | paid. Russel Meritt, Fairfield, Illinois, sample 
. So. ater St., Z “ - ; 
~“ o. Water St nate $25 to $35 per acre, along the Great 10 ibs $2. Pay when received; pipe and Route 4. ricultu 
DOGS AND PET STOCK Northern Railway. Build for the future a | recipe free. Farmers’ Union, Paducah, Ky. | SU REBRED large Single Comb Reds, FOR s 
Fc 2 ——-_ | home of your own. Grow corn, alfalfa, PATENT ATTORNEYS culled to lay; Tompkins strain; 15, $1; varie 
IR SALE—Foxhounds and Beagle- sweet clover and grain. Hogs, cattle and ee: 50, $3; 100, $5; prepaid. Mrs. Henry To cent; | 
hounds; puppies of all breeds a spe- | dairying insure success. Full information BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys. Mendon, 1 Mo.’ Ty, o. b. 17 
cialty; guinea pigs, rabbits; state your ! free. Write E. C. Leedy. General Agri- Patents and Trade Marks. 701 Crocker sociati 
wants when inquiring. with stamp, and cultural Development Agent, Dept. 68, St. Bidg.. Des Moines, Iowa. rg “HING ce * Np ee agen varieties Jono, | 
I will give full particulars in first letter. Paul, Minn. POULTRY Fan er “> Pe Meant tage Mars S0YL: 
Chas. M. Gaul, Mohnton, Pa. i, eae armers ourtry = =©xcn e ars age 
FOR SALE—A litter Shepherd pups; FOOD PRODUCTS BRAHMAS ae. — gh 
males $5, females $3.59; from No. PT TT ge, ToC REE ER - 3 . —< > “a Ss. C. BLACK Minorca eggs, purebred, 

F CHOICE Oregon prunes direct, $7, per | CHOICE large Light Brahma cockerels, f: flock, $1.25. 15: $2.50, 3 corn, « 
heel driving parents. Your money back hundred; special 12%-Ib. sample bag, cock, $2. $2.50 each, one dozen $24; farm aig pores, pete ¢ 2.50, 30; $6, structi 
if not O. K., without any, question. Anton | express paid, $1.75. Kingwood Orchards, | raised. Mrs. H. L. Briggs, Ledyard. Ia. a. Lew Willams, Commerie, tom Camde 
Strom, Lake Lillian. Minn. sds Salem, Ore. LEGHORNS KRUG 

R SALE—White Collie and Se SS OE ee aetna nnn hed 
Raews abeck. from Lae ly ory driv- HELP WANTED PUREBRED Single Comb White Leghorn BABY CHICKS tend 
Since: Guomont ieuade, teat |-breematie nee aporee cue it tai mein. henleare BABY Chicks—McMurray’s 67 breeds; 15 je mat 
rane. jowa, Box 112. , WANTED—Men with cars to represent | Relling. Sheldon, fowa. FS aw common, 40 rare varieties, including Polke hy 

4 aman . gl oo ol a — FAMOUS Barron’s White Leghorns; heavy ish, Hamburgs, Spanish, Andalusians, Lov! 
FARM LANDS ped 2 ddl amen gp an Cre ee ge dap English type (255-280); trap-nested: di- | Redeaps, Cornish, Sussex, Campines, jm © 

come, permanent employment. and pleas- | arrhea tested; guaranteed; circular; eggs | Guaranteed purebred. Prompt delivery, alfal 
FLORIDA | —s ork. Prefer men of mony o ache reasonable. Ehler’s Leghorn Farm, Cham- | Ten years’ experience. Satisfied custom. owar. 
A HOME in the south on. good | Florida will devote entire time. Must be strictly aien. Ill ers everywhere. Low prices. Can also Sudan; 
land, near Pensacola. on the Gulf coast honest, and should have selling ability. palgn. - supply exhibition, heavy laying, mature brow. 
northwestern Florida, due south of Chi- | Central Nurseries, Waukee, lowa. ws 5 ok birds. Write today for free circular of Seed I 
cago on beautiful bay: cows, hogs. hens, WANTED—To secure permanent county | FOR SALE—Rose Comb Blue Orpington | chicks, stock, eggs. Member International RADIO 
vegetables, pecans and fruits all do well; representative for a fast selling farm cockerels, price $2.50 to $5; hatching | Baby Chick Association. Murray McMur- intro 
save cost of feed, lumber. labor and win- | utensil. Every corn grower a prospect. | egsS after March Ist. Elmer R. Flint, | ray, Box 97, Webster City, Iowa. unds 
ter clothing; enjoy boating, bathing. fish- Records show that from one-third to one- | Dickens, Iowa. BABY Chick Finest lity vy yrite 
ing a gn ed pena Ret ge oe: gl * oe a ; a Bain Bros. PLYMOUTH ROCKS Rocks Single Comb Rede, White Barres Minois 
mer an winter; 10 and 40 acres for $5 g oO edar apids owa. RINGL ET and Bradlev Barred Rock cock- dottes "Buff Orvi - et ie HAND 

Sat? ‘sade fon A . M : ‘ om NGLE 3 s, B pingtons, Light Brahmas aie 
pea > aaa pened atone Age ag Fig Pecans MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station erels; straight, narrow barring, heavy | and White Leghorns; $15 per 100. $8 per tatoe 
gy tema No La. Sa age Ghee office positions, $115-$250 month, Free | bone; from prize winners and heavy lay- | 50. Hatch every Tuesday. Order from ad, jm Dlers: 
tee BR hl cago transportation, experience unnecessary. | ers, Stock direct, $2.50 up. Satisfaction | Member International and Illinois Baby gi.2 Pp 
ae 1OWA | gad ta Ge eee ay ty en res Superintendent, 96 Wain- | or money back. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Chick Associations, Eariville. Hatchery, cK | 
FOR RENT—250-acre farm fully equipped wright, St. Louis. Hopkinton, Towa. ____ | 10 Ottawa. St., Earlville, Il. ALFA! 
—machinery, horses, hogs; an accredit- | FIREMEN, Brakemen, for railroads near- | FISHEL’S White Plymouth Rocks; cock- | SP ; = bush 
ed herd Holstein cattle with the high cow est their homes, everywhere; beginners erels $2.50 to $5, weight 7-10 pounds; | nee’ ge yg aoe Eager per ce 
of ‘the test association; handy to one of | $150-$250 monthly (which position ?). Rail- will build up any farm flock. Mrs. B. P. {| s. C. Ww. Cadnctin Abeouaa O35 100, xs 
the best creameries in Towa. paying 51+ way Association, Desk W2, Brooklyn, New Ballou, Millington, Kendall Co., LIL 3arred Rocks, Reds, $15 100: Minorcas Sas 
coohean a agar ss ed [oe 2 ses — —_——_—__——__—_—— RINGLET strain Barred Rock cockerels, ; $18 100. 100 per cent live delivery. Also pest i 
ae ar tla i ‘ , AGENTS—Make P ase, A selling the best _from culled flock; heavy boned, large, ) hatching eggs. Catalog. Brunsvold Hatch- © ae 
FARM id an candy —. rogentigg hos a and | vigorous, farm raised birds; $3 each. Mrs. | ery, Northwood. Iowa. Wiitse 
ARMS, acreages. residences, stocks o instructions how to sell. Nelin Candy Co., E. A. Fricke. State Center. Iowa. “| Sy Oe PARE Plack =e 
goods, business buildings, for sale at f Rockford. Ill. : ; | BABY Chicks, Buff Orpingtons. Black CERTI 
Oskaloosa .: Jean. up-to-date city. of - —— BARRED Rock cockerels, prize winning | Minorecas, $16 per 100; Reds, Rocks, Wy- (Spel 
10.000 people: \ univeraky. college best | “= PAY. $200 monthly salary, furnish car strain, culled flock. farm range, $2-$5 | andottes. etc.. $15; Leghorns, $12; 25 per HM » ane 
Stina: suveuted by n apliendis a pgten cengpe st givens 2 geemad meng guaran- | each. Mrs. C.F. Sealock. Neola. Ja.. R. 5. | cent with order. —100 per cent live deliv- > 

z s > & e \ é Sple 1 te ultry an stoc , : igle ——_ ——____--_- es ne ’ a Tin, . ; 
farming community. Write M. H. Tullis, | Co. X-778. Springfield. I wy RHODE ISLAND REDS | re twee Bodsers’ Hatchery, WEREELAN 
Oskaloosa, ‘“The Collegetown,” Iowa. POSITION WANTED S. C. REDS, Owens farm Strain, big type, -— : antly 
FOR SALE—168 acres of Monona coats (See dark red, extra heavy layers; eggs, | LET best baby chicks make you $$. Are Rece: 

land. This land is 3% miles from two WANTED—Steady job on-farm by single | range, $4-50, $8-100; selected mating, 30 | guaranteed healthy, purebred and bred Seach 
markets $15.000 buys this tract. with man 21 years old; can give reference. females headed by males direct from | to lay. Try us. You wiil come again. ———— 
$3.000 down, balance to suit purchaser. | 8 care Geo. Huett. Hays, Kan. Owens farm, $2 per 15, $6.50 per 50 eggs. ' re haart a i a gg a hal 
John Durr, Onawa. Iowa. Mrs. Edw. F. Beronek, Solon, Iowa. | arriva ree catalog agnolia Hateh- “ 
— = ———  } ry, Mag bu 

WILL exchange equity in good lowa farm HIDES AND FURS S. ©. RED cockerels. good color and size, | =* Maqnohe. cae 5 nn. 
for dairy cattle: graveled roads; dairy | SEND us your hides and furs and have Thompson’s and Mahood strains, $2.50 | BABY CHICKS—12 varieties; personal se- @j ——— 
county. C. E. Colony, North Liberty, Ia. them made into fur coats. robes. scarfs, | and $3.50: I pay express on two or more. lection of eggs and careful hatching A No. 
Dy d00-ac af etc. Write for catalog. John Figved Robe | Edd Erickson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. ; make our chicks superior; live delivery gh 
See at bulldings: ae a secrtice "5. "We | S84 Tanming Co.. 1694 Forest Home Ave.. | “" Waite WYANOOTTESs | §usyantesd: write for catalog: Jow price Bet 

s a = ce. - | Milwaukee, Wis. PRR aaahererati: aller Hatchery, uff Street, ; BED 

Brewer. Douds. Iowa. HATCHING eggs from pure White, heavy | Moines. Iowa. Reid 
MINNESOTA LIVE STOCK h pet nc nang es Sa ity. — 150,000 purebred chicks from free range, BL. | 
FOR SALE—is6% acres in Traverse coun- BELGIANS undred, e. wianeottes” rie Ci a. type yo, Me wrt — yng be, POPCC 
ty. Minn.: all tillable; fair buildings; | SORREL Belgi re. i 1 per cent live delivery. rite for free Cat~ less 
black loam. clay subsoil; $100 an acre. roan fillies yg if Ln Bh an = WHITE Wyandottes; winners at lowa | alog and price iist. The Van Zyl Hateh- goon. 
Mr. R. Rode, Fairmount. N. D Smith, Independence. Iowa. : state fair; high record laying flock Iowa | ery. Ave Z. Sheldon. Jowa. _____ FOR 
MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on HAMPSHIRE HOGS *- | State Agricultural College; eggs. 15, $3; 30, | REAL quality chicks from high grade clean 
easy terms. For list and further partic- ee . $5; 50. $8; 100, $15. Baby chick circular stock, carefully selected for heavy egg ples fr 
oa write Anderson Land Co., Willmar, gy ity. = “mes x herd ay toy free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia. | production; best paying varieties; satis- OWAl 
inn. oO sell. . . er son, TURKEYS faction guaranteed; catalog free. Ancona ‘ 
MISSOURI Dende, lows. YOUNG Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. beau. | Hatchery. Abilene. Kan. Ru 
: ea AS SON ON ONS HEREFORDS i 95 Orig 100,000 lity baby chick brett, 
FOR Sale or Exchange, for smaller farm, } ; 2 - ties, toms about 25 Ibs.. $10, hens $6. : quality baby chicks; pure TC 
440-acre grain and stock farm; good | *> HIGH GRADE Hereford springers; | Two-year Toulouse gander, $5. C. C. farm range, immediate, 100 per cent live 
improvements: well located. Fred Cisna, most will gid in g fx oo young, | Thompson, Dickens, Iowa. peti east of the Rockies. pone 

- di + ms A. z 

oe REY cate ETE | MAMMOTH Monze” Turkeys “for sale: | Parmer ‘stan, Davenport: lows. Ml coor 
FOR RENT—130 acres corn ground, 46 either sex; large strain; inquire at leanne. eer a: - : ~ ID 

acres pasture. W. F. Darby. Jackson- | REGISTERED Holstein bull. His three | Prices reasonable. R. H. Coyle, Cascade, DEVIL'S Glen Chix: purebred; fine each: 
Ville, Mo. dams averaging 106 Ibs. milk one day, | Iowa. quality; popular breeds; right oe hundre 
MISSOURI—$200 buys forty acres truck | 49-04 Ibs. butter seven days. $125. Wis- | FOR SALE—Hxtra large Mammoth | twelfth season; catalog. Devil's GIQhgay Jowa. 

land: $5 down, $5 monthly. Send for | consin Livestock Assn.. Appleton, Wis. 3ronze turkeys, stock from 45-pound ~tocmae Farm, Davenport, Iowa, Route 4, a 
free list. Box 22, Kirkwood, Mo. REGISTERED Holstein bull, fine indi- | bird. Will Monserud, Harpers Ferry. Ia. SAByY aie. AB NonAtiE Sou icilce 

NORTH CAROLINA _ vidual; 25 to 30 pound breeding both MAMMOTH Bronze turkey toms. 25 Ibs. ont ing var 
CORN land for sale. We have four hun gidee pedigree; dark color; price $75. Jas. and over, bred from 40 Ib. stock, $9. Postpetd ae Seren witht eoay eu al 
: yuo +1, - | Hawke. Jr. Sheffieki, lowa. Mrs. C. A. Swanson, Chillicothe, Iowa mp 

dred acres of very fertile black loam ——_——_— et = : > Ge 1 Miller-Matlick Hatehr 

land located in southeastern part of North HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS MISCELLANEOUS ez sor. yn B11 Peitkaville Moe i 

Carolina, for sale at $50 per acre, with BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey | GEESE, Toulouse, Embden. China, Afri- | BARRED Rock chicks. 14 cents; Whit® Grov 
liberal terms. A dredge canal passes calves anywhere, write Edgewood can, Buffs. Wild Canada: ducks, Rouens, Wrandottes, 15 cents; range flock from ro 
thru the center of the place and all the | Farms, Whitewater, Wis Pekins, Runners, Muscovys, Mallards. | extra good layers. J. T. McCubbin, Gree@ 
land is well drained with lateral ditches, POLAND CHINAS Free circular. John Hass, Bettendorf. Ia. | Mountain. Iowa. 

o ° 

There are about three hundred acres of | x~ ‘ 5 no STIRt 
his place cleared. For further informa- | SEVEN Poland China Gctober gilts, Oana ~~ = ae NOW booking orders for S. C. ‘hme 

; : . : 5-2 r, the 1.400 book. ies, 1 nts; h : wu 

ion, address, H. B. Walton, Jefferson grandtanghters of C-2 Range ros., Blair, Neb.. Box 2. Pe yr ¢~ ee ee Ol 





from Hoganized floek 

Milford. lowa. 

SUPERIOR baby chicks, sixteen stand 
breeds. Flocks T. B. tested. Ten y 

experience. Kramer Hatchery Co.. 

L, Fairmont. Minn. 


S.C. BROWN Leghorn baby chicks, ff0 


































2.50: big Bourbon Red toms $12. Carl healthy, -heavy laying flock, $12 hw 
Narveson, Kensett, Iowa. dred; hatching eggs. $5 hundred: postp 
EGGS FOR HATCHING Mr@ Tom Clark. Correctionville, Iowa. 
BARRON Single Comb White Leghorn | CHICKS and hatching eggs from t 
hatching eggs, 15, $1.25: 100, $6. Send | nested, high production breeders; 
in your orders early. Elias Ellingson, At- horns and Reds only; average prices. Ce 


kins, Iowa. 
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tral Iowa Poultry Farm, Boone, Iowa-% 
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(Our Readers Market 


WALLACES’ FARME 


R, February 





3 sey 


Pipe 
29, 1924 





(35) 367 

















BABY CHICKS 


Gpicks. fourteen kinds, $10 to $12 per 
100 in hundred lots; 100 per cent live 
delivery. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 
BABY ‘Chieks—Send for our valuable free 
‘chick book and exceptional 1924 prices. 
Rusk Bros., Box 404A, Windsor, Mo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SHED Corn—Fine, big eared varieties ma- 

tured here 75 miles north of the Iowa 
jine. We had a bumper ripe crop. Our 
pig eared Silver King, Golden Jewel and 
Murdock test 98 to 100 per cent ger- 

















arly 0 pel 
Senn tion. Buy early for this kind of seed 
gees not exist in Iowa. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. W. St. Peter, Minn. 
GLOVER Seed. Minnesota grown, finest 
quality. free from noxious weeds; $14 


Certified Grimm Alfalfa 
seed 46 cents per Ib. Sweet Clover, Soy- 
Beans and field seed that grows. Ask for 
price list stating your needs. Davis Seed 
Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
NATIVE grown red clover, alfalfa, al- 
sike, timothy and sweet clover.  Certi- 
fied Grimm alfalfa; early type Western 
Plowman yellow dent seed corn, soy- 
peans and all other farm seeds. Write for 
samples and prices, De Kalb County Ag- 
ricultural Association, De Kalb, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soy-beans, 
varietal purity 99.5, germination 95 per 
cent; $3.25 per bushel in sealed bags, f. 


to $17.40 per bu. 








o. b. Tolono. Tolono Soy-Bean Seed As- 
sociation, John T, Smith, Manager, To- 
Jono, 1!) 





SOYLAND seeds. We specialize in grow- 
ing select Manchu and Midwest and Ito- 
gan soy-beans; inoculation. Calico seed 
corn, early, heavy yielding. Get our in- 
structive catalog and prices. Fouts Bros., 
Camden. Ind. 
KRUG seed corn, pure, true to type, indi- 
vidua? ear tested, hand tipped, butted, 
shelled. graded, sacked; guaranteed ger- 





mination 95 per cent or better; $6 per 
bu. before April 1st. Lester Pfister, El 
Paso, Ill. 





GLOVER seed, medium, mammoth, alsike, 

alfalfa. Hubam, sweet, timothy; oats— 
lowar. lowa 103, Iowa 105; barley, rape, 
Sudan; soy beans, Ito San, Black Eye- 
brow. Manchu, Sampies free. Strayer 
Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 


RADIO melon seed for sale; largest ever 








introduced; car lets average 40 to 51 
unds; lots of 80 to 90 pound melons. 
jrite for folder. Hodgson, New Boston, 
Minois. 
HAND picked northern grown seed po- 
tatoes:; early—Triumphs, Ohios, Cob- 
blers; late—Round Russets, Carmans; 


ned per bushel; bags free. O. Barringer, 

ck Creek, Minn., Pine county. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $8.00 
bushel; sweet clover, hulled, white, 95 
per cent pure, $6.50 bushel. Track here. 
Sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas. 

RASPBERRIES and Strawberries often 
produce $500 per acre; raspberry plants 

$15, strawberry $3, per thousand. James 

Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 

CERTIFIED White Spring Emmer 
(Speltz), $2.75 per 100 pounds; bags 

free. Marshall Bros., Timber Lake, S. D., 

R. F. D. 1. 

PLANT Cherokee Clover; grows luxuri- 
antly on poorest acid land; inoculation 

free; write for information. Chas. F. 

Leach. Monticello, Fla. 

SCOTT county, Iowa, grown Manchu soy- 

















beans; 95 per cent germination; $3.25 
al bushel. C. G. Badtram, New Liberty, 
lowa. 


A No. 1 MANCHU Soy-Beans, cleaned, 
ready to plant, $3.25 per bu. Mortimer 





Bros., Dallas Center, Iowa. « 
SEED CORN, Seed Corn — Utility type 
Reid's Yellow Dent; very fine quality. 


E_L. Grosh & Son, Bowen, II. 

POPCORN for sale; the Australian hull- 
less variety; very tender, pops extra 

g00"8. Elias Ellingson, Atkins, lowa. 

FOR SALE—Iogren oats; big yielder; 
clean seed, and at farmers’ prices. Sam- 

ples free. H. E. Barringer, Ruthven, Ia. 

IOWAR and Iowa 105 seed oats. R. Kooi, 
R. 1, Hawarden, Iowa. 














- TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


| aaa 
GOOD Rose Comb Red cockerels, 





$2.25 


each: six or more $2.50; eggs $6 per 
Bundred. G. G. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, 
va. 














Handley’s Sweet Clover 


WHITE BLOSSOM 
Grown on our own farms. Free from noxfous 
seed. Send for sample. $8.00 per bushel 
F. 0. B. Sttrum, Sacke 50c extra. 


W. S. & E. E. HANDLEY, 
STIRUM, NORTH DAKOTA 


FUN 4 “S Y LELDIN G 


Seed Corn Oat 
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Radio Program for Corn Belt | 
- Farmers—March 2-9 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers, 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames WOI, 360—9:00 a. m.; 9:45 a. m.; 
10:15 a. m.; 12:30 p. m.; 9:30 p. m. Occa- 


sionally educational talks are given at \ 


12:30 p. m., in addition to market infor- 
mation. 

Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., open- 
ing of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago, WDAP, 360—9:35 a. m.; 10.01 
a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 
12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 
p.. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a, m.; 12:30 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WDAF, 441—Start- 
ing on the hour and continuing for 15 
minutes at 8, 9, 10 and 11 in the morning 
and also at noon and 1 and 2 in the after- 
noon. Covers all the leading western 
markets, but with especial attention to 
St. Louis. 

Kansas City, Mo., 
6:15 p.m. 

Kansas City, Mo., WHB, 411—Starting 
at 25 minutes after the hour and continu- 
ing for 5 to 15 minutes, 8:25 a. m.; 9:25 
a. m.; 10:25 a. m.; 11:25 a. m.; 12:25 p. 
m., and 1:25 p. m. 

Musical and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KGW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special musical 
programs—Tuesday, March 4, 8:48 to 
9:30; Wednesday, March 5, 8:00 to 8:58; 


WDAF, 411—6:00 to 


10:00 to 2:00 midnight revue; Thursday, 
March 6, 8:20 to’ 9:05; Friday, March 7, 
10:00 to 2:00, midnighH\¥ revue; Saturday, 


March 8, 8:00 to 8:58; 10:00 to 12:00 late 
show. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, March 
3, 8:00 to 9:00, vocal music; 10;00 to 11:00, 
instrumental and vocal; Wednesday, 
March 5, 8:00 to 9:00, choir from Rock 
Island; Thursday, March 6, 7:00 to 8:00; 
popular music by orchestra; Friday, March 
7. 8:00 to 9:00, choir Moline Methodist 
church; Saturday, March 8, 9:00 to 10:00, 
popular” music by orchestra. . 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 286—Monday 
and Thursday nights, starting about 9:00 
or 9:30. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, March 
4, 8:00 to 9:00; every Sunday from 9:00 to 
9:30, and occasionally vesper services from 
4:00 to 5:00; no daytime broadcasting. @m- 
portant university games are broadcast. 

Jefferson City,.Mo., WOS, 441—Monday, 
March 3, 8:00 to 9:30; Wednesday, March 
5, 8:30 to 9:30, old-fashioned fiddlin’ tunes 
by string trio; Friday, March 7, 8:00 to 
9:30, singing and piano by eirls from Sy- 
nodical college. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—2:00 to 3:00 
every afternoon, also program every eve- 
ning but details not available. 

Kansas City, WDHF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
Sunday, talks followed by music; 11:45 
p. m. to 1:00 a. m., Night Hawk frolic, 
every night but Sunday; Monday, March 
3, 8:00 to $:15. pipe organ and vocal; 
Wednesday, March 5, 8:00 to 9:15, musical 
by Junior College, K. C.; Friday, March 
7, 8:00 to 9:15, minstrels and plantation 
serenaders. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every night but Wed- 
nesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every 
evening but Sunday; good music, largely 
classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, March 3, 
8:00 to 9:00, vocal and orchestra. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Musical programs, 
starting at 8:30 on Monday, 8:00 on Tues- 
day, 7:00 on Wednesday, 8:00 on Thurs- 
day, and 9:00 on Saturday. 

Do our readers want us to list the talk 
programs as well as the musical? 





SILAGE SUPERIOR AS LIVESTOCK 
FEED 


The value of silage feeding is shown 
forcefully by recent data furnished by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
the wintering of mature beef cows in 
West Virginia, it has been shown that 
corn fed as silage is worth 60 per cent 
more than shock corn. In growing beef 
calevs in Illinois, an acre of corn silage 
was found to be worth 30 per cent more 
than an acre of shock corn. 

This increased utility is attributed to 
the many advantages of silage. Practi- 
cally no waste occurs in the feeding of 
silage, and it creates an appetite for 
cheaper roughages, Then, too, the same 
crops fed dry are not nearly so palatable 
and succulent as they are in the form of 
silage. 

Information as to what crops make 
good silage and on preparing and using 
them as feed, is contained in bulletins 
which may be had free from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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“Veterinary 


NECROTIC ENTERITIS 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“What seems tg be the trouble with 
our pigs? They have the scours and then 
finally die. They are about four months 
old and did finely until the last month. 
They are nice and fat and then start 
with the scours and get thinner and ‘thin- 
ner and,die, They eat all the time.” 

It is our opinion that your pigs have 
an infection of the bowels known as ne- 
crotic enteritis, or mixed infection, which 
is similar to typhoid fever in the human. 
The disease is commonest on farms where 
hog raising has been practiced for many 
years on the same ground without culti- 
vation. The soil becomes thoroly fouled by 
the accumulation of manure and _ filth, 
and the germs in this are taken in by the 
hogs in feeding. ‘The treatment of hogs 
thus affected is generally unsatisfactory. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture recommends the use of copper 
sulphate as an intestinal antiseptic. It is 
given in slop as follows: Dissolve one 
pound in one gallon of water. Add one 
pint of this to eight gallons of water, 
which is used to make a slop with ground 
corn, oats and middlings. If after using 
this for two or three weeks, no improve- 
ment is noted, our advice is to dispose of 
the herd. 

The important thing to do is to prevent 
the infection of your next crop of pigs. 
A change of lots is absolutely necessary. 
Temporary farrowing houses should be 
moved on pasture that has not been used 
for hog raising. The old lots should be 
plowed and a crop planted that requires 
frequent cultivation, The turning of the 
soil'and its exposure to air and sunshine 
will rid it of the germs that cause the 
disease. 








CORN STALK DISEASE 


An Towa subscriber writes: 
“We are having considerable trouble 
with our cattle around here, from what 
is called the ‘corn stalk disease,’ as they 
dre affected while running in corn stalks. 
We had one come down with it. 


knees and then flop over with her head 
under her body. I would like to know 
what this disease is, how it can be pre- 
vented and how to treat an animal if 
one has it.” 

The condition known as corn stalk dis- 
ease, which is so common this year, is a 
condition known by veterinarians as tox- 
emia; that is, it is the result of the ab- 
sorption of toxins or poisons from the 
food, manifested by nervous disturbance 
such as trembling, inability to control 
the limbs, etc. While not definitely provéd 
it is believed to be due to meld on fodder 
or vegetation. The treatment consists of 
the administration of purgatives to re- 
lieve the body of the accumulated poisons. 
Severe cases require the services of a 
competent veterinarian, who will recog- 
nize the indications for stimulants, such 
as strychnine, and_will administer them 
accordingly. Many of the milder cases 
will respond to the administration of 
large doses of oil or salts. 


CONDITIONER FOR PIGS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please send me the formula of a good 
conditioner for hogs. Am worming them 
soon, and would like to know what they 
should have to keep them coming.” 

You may not agree with us when we 
advise you that thrifty hogs require no 
conditioner, but that is our belief. If you 
feel they must have something, we rec- 
ommend that you use only harmless ma- 
terials and those which are cheap. A 
simple mineral mixture of equal parts of 
salt, wood ashes and air slacked lime 
with a little sulphur, one pound to the 
hundred of mixture, is as good as any. 
One-fourth to one-third pound of tankage 
per head per day, with corn makes a 
favorable feed. 





DISINFECTANT FOR HOG HOUSE 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is best to clean and kill the 
‘flu’ and cholera germs in a hog house 
and around the hog yard?” 

The best disinfectant is compound cre- 
sol, used in three per cent strength, ap- 
plied hot with a sprayer after all accumu- 
lated filth has been removed from walls 
and floor. There are several good disin- 
fectant dips on the market also, but none 
of the above named will disinfect the 
soil. The latter should be frequently cul- 
tivated to permit the sun and natural 
agents to ope-ate. The only certain way 
to prevent hog cholera is to vaccinate 
against it. 


HOOF-ROT IN COWS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me what to do for hoof-rot 
in cows.” 

If the hoof-rot in your cattle is. not se- 
vere, you may be able to treat it suc- 
cessfully yourself. If it is serious, you 
had better cal] your veterinarian, as deep 
cutting may be necessary, and this is 
dangerous for anyone to perform except 
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one thoroly familiar with the structure 
of the hoof, 

The diseased part should be scraped 
clean and loose particles of the hoof 
should be removed. The raw surfaces 
may then be painted with tincture of io- 
dine. A bandage covering should be ap- 
plied to keep the hoof clean, and the 
animal should be kept in on a dry fioor 
that is bedded deeply. 

RECOGNIZING HEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICEMIA 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“How can hemorrhagic septicemia in 
cattle be identified in its earliest stages? 
Is it always fatal? Is it contagious, and 
how does it spread? How can a man teil 
if an animal died of this disease? What 
can be done to prevent its spread?” 

There is no way of certainly recogniz- 
ing hemorrhagic septicemia in its earliest 
stages. The disease is usually far ad- 
vanced before any symptoms are appar- 
ent, and death may occur within an hour 
after symptoms appear. 

The disease is not always fatal. but 
probably 75 per cent or more cases are. 
It is contagious and spreads from sick to 
healthy animals thru feed and water. 

A veterinarian will recognize the lesions 
on post-mortem. These consist chiefly of 
small hemorrhages-on the heart, thymus 
gland, lungs, intestines and lymph glands. 
Vaccination against the disease has 
proved very satisfactory in the hands. of 
good veterinarians. 


LAME BOAR 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“J have an extra good male hog that 
was in fine condition until about three 
weeks ago, when, after showing him at 
the fairs, he developed a lameness in one 
front foot.. He will not get up without 
being driven up, and has to make pretty 
much of an effort to walk a very short 
distance. After walking, he seems .to 
tremble and have a hard time breathing. 
He is large and heavy. His shoulders 
seem hard and the hide is tight on same. 
T have used turpentine and liniment as a 
massage on him, but it hasn't helped. Do 
you think I could bring him back in con- 
dition for breeding pugposes?”’ 





Have you examined your boar’s foot to- 


whether the trouble that is 
his lameness is located there? 
From your destription it seems to us that 
there is tne seat of the trouble. Broken 
toes, cracks at the hoof head, or on the 
pad, are frequently the cause of lameness. 
If the trouble is in the shoulder, the treat- 
ment you are using is good. Possibly a 
veterinarian could locate the cause of the 
trouble,.and prescribe a satisfactory treat- 
ment. 


determine 


EASY MILKER 
An Iowa subscriber writcs: 
“I would like to know if there is any 
practical way of making a cow milk easy.” 
There is usually no way to make an easy 
milker. There are spreaders used to in- 
sert into the teat opening to stretch the 
muscle, that in some cases help, but there 
is danger in the use of any device, be- 
cause infection may be introduced and 
mastitis will develop as a result. 


MANGE 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“What will cure a mangy calf? 
mange contagious?” 

Sponge your calf with three per cent 
coal tar dip or with lime-sulphur, accord- 
ing to the directions on the package for 
mange. Avoid exposure to cold after do- 
ing this. In warm weather dipping is the 
easiest and surest method of applying the 
treatment. 


Is 








POLLED HEREFORDS 


Polled Herefords 


The popular beet breed. No horns, more profit 
Write for illustrated bookiet. 





American Polled Hereford Association 
7il Old Colony Bidg., Des Moines, towa 











Brave the Wind and Storm 
in the best wet weather togs 
everinvented the > 


> FISH BRAND 
REFLEX 
LICKER 


(PATENTED) 








AJ. TOWER CO. Boston 











HOME GROWN SEEDS 
New crop recieaned and tested at Ames, lows, 
Timothy, Lot No. 30 contains 150 bu.: tested Purity 
99.5%. Germination . Also have some fancy Ailsike 
and Mammoth seed. 


rices reasonable; samples on 
request. BD. J. BRENNEMAN, Box 75, 
Wellinian. lowa. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 


Mar. ll—Iowa Royal Shorthorn ale, 
Ames, Iowa; J. = 


Halsey, Sec.-Mer., 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Mar. 12—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 
Mar. 13-—-Burleson & Tilton, Maquoketa, 


owa. 
Mar: 14—Duer & Seeberger, Maquoketa, 
lawa. 
SHORTHORNS AND POLLED SHORT- 
HORNS 


Mar. 4—H. L. Ryon, John Ferguson, F. 
A. Clark and R. V. Neville, Laurens, Ia. 


ANGUS 
Mar. 12 and 13—Iowa Angus Breeders’ As- 


sociation, at Des Moines; E. T. Davis, 
Secretary, Iowa City. Iowa. 

Mar. 20—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 
HEREFORDS 
Mar.12—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Everly, Iowa: CC. E. Kimm, 


Guthrie Center, lowa, Manager. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Apr. 22—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Assn.. P. Tonsfeldt, 
Manager, Le Mars, lowa. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Apr. 29—Green County Semi-Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Monroe, Wis. 
Apr. 30—Rock County Semi-Annual Hol- 


stein Sale, Janesville, Wis. 


ay 1—Walworth County Semi-Annual 


Holstein Sale, Elkhorn, Wis. 
May 6-7—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 


S. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
\ Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 

S. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 

DUROC JERSEYS 
Mar. 1—B. F. Gearke. Aurelia, 

postponed from February 23. 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson 


& Son, 
Iowa. 
Mar.11—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 


Iowa. 

POLAND CHINAS 
4—C.. H. Porter, Eagle. Grove, Iowa, 
5—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Mar. 14—A. G. Smith, Van Wert, Iowa. 
Mar. 15—E. F. Clark, Nevada, lowa. 


Iowa; 


Kiron, 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 18—Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Mar. 19—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, Iowa. 
Apr. 15—Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Mar. 6—Lewis Bros.’ sale. one and one- 
half miles west of Leslie, lowa. 
Mar. 12—Wickfield Farms,.Cantril, Iowa; 
sale at Sioux City. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Mar. 12—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS 
Mar. 6—James Loonan & Son, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Waterloo, lowa; sale at Fair 
Grounds, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Mar. 17—J. A. Shade, Kingsley. Iowa. 
Mar, 18—Chas. W. Brown, Marcus, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes fn or discon- 
taue ve ote already running must bave 
metice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue tn order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electro on y 
can be made after pages are made up. 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ie. 





LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
BH. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 








Field Notes 


BLAIR BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE 


Shorthorns of a character that meet 
the approval of experienced cattlemen 
will be forthcoming at the Blair Bros.’ 
sale, to take place at Dayton, Iowa, on 
March 12. It is general knowledge among 
all who know this firm that they main- 
tain a herd of Shorthorns of the highest 
eharacter. Especially has this firm be- 
come noted for the produciion of herd 
bulls. Theirs is the only herd in the 
west from which an exclusive bull sale 
has been made. It had the distinction of 
drawing buyers of prominence, In this, 
their 1924 offering. wil! be twenty-five 
young bulls of special fitness for heading 
high-class herds. Largely. both they and 
the fifteen females are the get of Vil- 
lager Sultan, rated as the premier living 
son of Imp. Villager. Among the sons 
of Villager Sultan is Golden Villager. a 
four-year-old, out of Imp. Golden Bloom. 
He has been used in the herd as much as 
his bloodlines would permit. Some seven 
or eight of his get are included. He is a 
bull to be highly recommended to anyone 
Wanting a tried sire. He has great scale 
and smoothness. The fact that he has 
been used extensively by this firm is all 
the recommendation needed. Avery 
flashy roan July yearling is by Proud 
Villager and of the Marr Clara family. 
Opinion may vary between this bull and 
his stall-mate, Arngast Villager, who has 


for dam Imp, Arngast Cowslip. Certainly 
they are a pair of striking youngsters. 


A white of the Fair Maid tribe by Vil- 
lager Sultan is Fair Villager, and one 
that will have to be reckoned with. His 
full brother topped their 1922 sale.going 
to "Hinois at $75v. A point of interest 
to the female buyer will be the fact that 
nerriy all the females sell bred to Mex- 
waiton Lochinvar, their new herd bull. 











From. reliable information we learned that 
had anything happened to Imp. Rodney, 
Peter Ross had settled on Maxwalton 
Lochinvar to take his place, considering 
him the old bull’s greatest son. It would 
seem that in these superb daughters of 
Villager Sultan, bred to Maxwalton Loch- 
invar, buyers might well have confidence 
in raising a bull that would lead the pro- 


cession. Buyers should consider it a priv- 
ilege to attend such a sale as Messrs. 
Biair will hold. They should be grateful 


that there is in our midst a firm that 
maintains a herd of Shorthorns of such 
distinguished merit. The catalog will be 
found very interesting. It may be had 
by addressing Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 
—Advertising Notice. ~ 


BROWNDALE PERCHERON SALE 


It would be necessary to hark back into 
the past over a span of years to cite an 
instance where seventy Percherons, the 
product of the seller, have been listed for 
public auction. as is the case of Brown- 
dale Farm .where that many real high- 
class horses will be offered March 18, at 
Marcus, Iowa. Mr. Chas. W. Brown, 
Browndale proprietor, has established a 
reputation for producing and showing 
Percherons so successfully that he is to 
be envied. His productions have putled 
down second and third prizes at the Chi- 
cago International two years in succes- 
sion. This feat was won on the famous 
team of mares. Maud and Nellie, weighing 
at the time 4.700 pounds. They are still 
doing farm duties. What is more, many 
in the sale are closely related to them. 
One that we have in mind is the stallion, 
Fenelon, a five-vear-old dappled gray of 
2.200 pounds, that is every inch a show 
horse. In fact, Mr. Brown has produced 
and shown few better. Forty mares sell 
bred to Fenelon, Giron and Sensation 
Frank, the latter the sire of Giron. It 
is an offering we can not recommend too 
highly. Mr. Brown has stuck to the sound, 
clean limbed, rugged type to the extent 
that today finds him with one of the out- 
standing Percheron studs of the west. 
Every prospective buyer of Percherons 
ean find here those suitable to their 
needs. Browndale was never before so 
thoroly equipped with Percherons of the 
standard ton type. Read the announce- 
ment and ask for the catalog.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

IOWA ROYAL SHORTHORN SALE 

The second annual Iowa Royal sale of 
Shorthorns will take place at Ames. Iowa. 
Mareh 11. The contributors, numbering 
eighteen, are named in the announcement. 
The cattle entered have had to stand the 
critical inspection of the Royal manage- 
ment. These sales are put on to favor 
the buyer, not the seller. The offering is 
divided about equally as to bulls and fe- 
males. and we are of the opinion that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to find 
elsewhere such a variety of high-class 
breeding. It is most certain that Sale- 
goers will find here cattle suitable to 
their needs. Listed among the bulls is 
Anoka Ruler. one of the high selling bulls 
in the Anoka sale, and a tried breeder. 
Villager’s Gloster is a full brother to the 
second prize junior yearling bull at the 
recent International. This bull and three 


others come from Shadow Lawn herd. 
One other , Shadow Lawn Novelist, is a 
full brother to Shadow Lawn Royalist, 


that topped fhe Royal sale a year ago, at 
$1,000. Two sons of Rookwood Knight 
come from the C. F. Curtis herd and are 
recommended as the best pair of bulls to 
leave Rookwood in recent years. Two 
bulls and three females hsted are by Imp. 


Rieht Sort. One other female from the 
Jvdge herd is by Villager’s Victor and 
has cow calf by Right Sort. Victor Gift 
is a twelve months son of the grand 
champion Cumberland’s Gift. And thus 
they run. It is an offering minus tail- 
enders. By asking for the catalog. full 


obtained. Read the 


particulars may be 
issue.—Advertising 


anuouncement in this 
Notice. 
JAS. LOONAN & SON’S PERCHERON 
SALE, MARCH 6—LAST CALL 

Jas. Loonan & Sons, Waterloo, Iowa, 
will hold their seventh public sale of 
Percheron horses at the fair grounds, at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. on March 6. This firm 
—as we have stated in previous issues— 
has been in the business for years and 
has produced many of the good horses of 
the country. They will sell in this sale 
forty head of bred.wmares that are all 
young, ranging in age from coming three 
to six years of age. All of the mares 
selling are bred and practically all show- 
ing heavy in foal. They will nearly all 
be sired by or bred to Imp. Jalap, the 
stalliion at the head of the herd. There 
will be fifteen well matched pairs and 
twenty head will average over one ton 
in weight. Every mare is broken and will 
go out and do spring work and raise a 
good. strong foal. All of them are black 
or gray and are recorded in the Percheron 
Society of America. We know of no 
greater occasion for men needing some 
good young horses, and there should be a 


comes to a real attractive offering, Mr. 


' Austin has outdone himself on any pre- 


| son, Gainford Renowned. 


| twenty-four females. 


vious oceasion. The sale is next Wednes- 
day.—Advertising Notice. 


TILTON & BURLESON’S SHORTHORN 
SALE, MARCH 13 

One of the prominent firms in Iowa 
breeding Shorthorn cattle is Tilton & Bur- 
leson, Maquoketa, Iowa. Their herd has 
long been noted for the show stuff and 
real producers that it contains. Gainford 
Champion, the bull at the~head of the 
Tilton & Burleson herd, is assisted by a 
These two bulls 
have stamped the type and quality. on 
this herd that Shorthorn breeders have 
consistently endeavored to obtain. Gain- 
ford Champion in a pedigree is a trade- 
mark of Shorthorn perfection. In this of- 
fering this firm will sell sixteen bulls and 
The bulls are of 


| serviceable ages and the cows and heifers 


| purebred 


will be in calf to or have calves by side 


| by the great old bull, Gainford Champion 


or his son, The bulls are a great lot and 
any breeder could not go amiss if he 
would select any one of the sixteen herd 
headers to sell. Many of the bulis seHing 
have brothers at the head of prominent 
herds in the corn belt. The 
bulls are all a good, beefy lot with plenty 


| of size and quality and excellent confor- 


| mation. 


They are the kind that beef pre- 
after. The cows and heifers 
numbering twenty-four. are 
all good individuals and some of the at- 
tractions of the sale are among these 
young things. This is a sale well worth 
attending, for if you are a lover of real 
Shorthorn cattle you can get them at this 
sale. 3reeders and farmers in former 
sales held by Tilton & Burleson have 
Placed their stamp of apprayval on Gain- 
ford Champion bred Shorthorns. He has 
been a great show bull and sire of pro- 
ducers and show stuff. The entire offer- 
ing wiil be sold subject to a 60 day re- 
test. Write at once for catalog giving 
full particulars of this important Short- 
horn event. The catalog will be mailed 


ducers are 
in the sale. 


| at once if you mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


—Advertising Notice, 
IOWA STATE ANGUS CATTLE SHOW 
~ AND SALE 
Announcenient of the Iowa State Angus 
Cattle 3reeders’ Association show and 
sale is made elsewhere in this issue by E. 


T. Davis. secretary. The show and sale 
will be held at the state fair grounds, 
' Des Moines, March 12 and 13, the show 





lot of breedefs and farmers wanting them. . 


If you have not received a catalog giving 
all particulars, write for one at once and 
attend the sale. March 6.—Advertising 


Notice. 
THE OAK GLEN SALE 

Please keep in mind the W. S. Austin 
sale of Poland Chinas, Angus bulls and 
Percheron stallions. at Dumont, Iowa, 
March 5. Mr. Austin sells one of the 
best lots of big. stretchy gilts he has 
ever raised. Opportunity for laying in 
this class of seed stock in the spring of 
1924 is searce, Oak Glen Diamond is a 
powerful boar and a sire of unusual 
worth. People are going to want his get 
for the very reason they will improve 
their herd. The half dozen Angus bulls 
should be strongly contested for under 
the existing shortage of bulls. These are 
good bulls and royally bred bulls. The 
two Percheron stallions are young and 


shapely. and no doubt but will pay for 
themselves in service fees the coming 
svring. If put to work. will also take 


the place of a work horse. When it 


| furnishes 
| farmer owning 
| purchased twenty 


| sible 


| listed. 


| some of which were 


being held the afternoon of the 12th and 
13th. The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will, be held the evening of the 
12th, beginf®mg at 7 p. m., at the Savery 


Hotel. A select offering of 55 head, 20 
bulls and 35 females, will be in the sale, 
and also in the show. Prominent herds 


are represented, and buyers will be able 


to make choice selections in breeding 
stock of both sexes. As will be noted, all 
leading Angus families are represented 


and ‘the cattle include a number that were 
prize winners in leading 1923 shows. Kemp 
Bros., of Marion, are consigning two bulls 
and three females, part of their 1923 
show herd being listed. John Fitch, of 
Lake City. sells seven head, one Black- 
cap bull, two Blackcap females, one En- 
chamtress Erica bull and two Prides. C. 
W. Wurzbacher, of Morley, consigns six 
good bulls of the Blackbird and Erica 


families, and sired by the champion Bel- .- 


ford and the noted Bocas. Hartnell & 
Lang, Stacyville, sell a dozen females, 
in their 1923 show 
herd, and all of Blackcap. Blackbird and 


Trojan Erica breeding. George Wilkin- 
gon, Mitchellville, Iowa, whose Angus 


have been money makers for buyers, will 
consign seven females of the Evergreen 
Trojan Erica and Blackbird families. Ray 
Cline, Knoxville, Iowa, sells one bull and 
four females of the Blackbird and Tro- 
jan Erica families. Other good ones are 


from the herds of Maley & Domer, Me- 
chanicsville; John Miller, Newton: S. P. 
McFadden, Prairie City, and Grace & 


Son, Diagonal. See announcement and 
write for the catalog to E. T. Davis, Sec- 
retary, Iowa City, Iowa. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

OAKWOOD POLAND SALE 


Look for the herd that has maintained 
high class herd boars year in and year 
out, and you will find a safe place to buy 


breeding stock. You ask where such a 
herd may be found? Oakwood Herd, at 
Sagle Grove, lowa. is one of them. In 


its forthcoming sale, March 4, will be of- 
fered the product of a succession of boars 
such as bespeak the painstaking efforts 
of.a thoughtful breeder. Foremost in this 
offering is the get of Model Advertiser 
and sows bred to him. One step further: 
Daughters of Model Advertiser sell bred 
to Union Leader, both boars being sons 
of noted champions, Advertiser's Model 
and The Pathfinder, and among the best 
sons of these champions. To those inter- 
ested in breeding stock, certainly this 
sale has much to offer. See final an- 
nouncement.—Advertising Notice. 
SHADELAND PERCHERON. DIS- 
PERSION 
At Kingsley. Iowa, March 17, the Shade- 
land Percheron stud will be dispersed. It 
one of the most striking ex- 
of the practicability of every 
at least one registered 
of the right sort. And Mr.-Shade 
sort. The one mare he 
years ago is respon- 
for twenty-six of the thirty head 
And as one of the four not her 
progeny is the stallion, Imp. Marabout, it 
is practically all of one family. Not only 
is this true, but many stallions have been 
sold meantime. The important part of 
this story is to impress on the mind of 
the prospective purchaser the fact that 
to accomplish this feat one must buy a 
mare from a prolific, regular producing 
family. Nothing is more certain than 
that prolificacy is hereditary. Mr. Shade 
submits an offering that can not be ex- 
celled in this particular. His entire farm- 
ing operations have been carried on by 
the use of his big ton Percheron mares. 


amples 


mare, 
has the right 








—a 


The statement cannot be successfyfy | 
contradicted that the farm operated 
the use of such mares as Mr. Shade 
sell is better equipped to make farming 
profitable than #he one operated by grad, 
horses. Do not fail to procure the catg. 
log. Read the announcement in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


LAURENS, !OWA, SHORTHORN SALE, 
POLLED AND HORNED 

This is the last issue to go out before 
the Laurens, Iowa, March 4 sale wig 
take place, of Scotch Shorthorns, Polled 
Shorthorns, both Scotch and _  Scoteh. 
topped. The four contributors are R. ¥ 
Neville, F. A. Clark, H. L. Ryon and J 
T. Ferguson. The eighten head listed by 
Mr. Neville constitute his entire hold; 
of Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns ang 
Mr. Neviile lays special stress on theif 
milking qualities. The second largest eon. 
tributor is Mr. Clark, and among the thir. 
teen listed are five young bulls of very 
pleasing makeup. The choice being a 
Marigold of April, 1923. An October year. 
ling heifer of the Fair Queen tribe may 
be compared with the best to be foung 
Mr. Ryon consigns but seven head. bat 
the quality is apparent. His is one of the 
leading herds of Scotch Polled Shorthorns 
But four are listed by Mr. Ferguson, alj 
Polled cattle and 1 fine form. The gale 
is next Tuesday.—Advertising Notice. 


SEEBERGER & DUER SHORTHORN 
SALE, MARCH 14 

Otto Seeberger and Leo Duer will sejj 
forty head of Shorthorns at Maquoketa, 
Towa, March 14. The offering will ip. 
clude thirty females, ten of which have 
calves at foot, ten open heifers and about 
five bred heifers. The offering will con- 
sist mainly of Gainford Monarch, by Gain- 
ford Marquis, breeding. There will be 
seven daughters of Gainford Selection, by 
Gainford Champion. The cows and heif- 
ers will be bred to Proud Gainford, by 
Gainford Champion, and Count Nonpareij 
and Gainford Monarch. This is a very 
well bred offering, and Shorthorn follow- 
ers will do well to attend this sale of real 
good Shorthorns. There will be ten head 
of real good bulls sell, among which there 
will be some real herd headers. Remem- 
ber this sale is March 14.—Advertising 
Notice. 
GEARKE’S DUROC SALE POSTPONED 


On account of a severe storm, the E. F. 
Gearke Duroc sale, which was to have 
been held February 23, at Aurelia, Iowa, 
has been postponed until March 1, Sat- 
urday. As Mr. Gearke has a high-class 
offering of forty gilts, bred mainly to 
Harvester Jr., son of the world’s cham- 
pion, Harvester, there should be much 
interest in this sale. Those not able to 
attend, wire buying orders to Holmes 
Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, and satis- 
faction will be guaranteed. Harvester Jr. 
is a very high-class, big rugged boar. 
Litters by such boars are always in de- 
mand.—Advertisng Notice. ‘ 
WILKINSON ANGUS SALE, MARCH 2 

H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Iowa, is 
getting ready to sell the best bred Angus 
cattle offering he has ever cataloged for 
Bale. Nearly afl belong to the _ best 
branches of the popular Blackbird and 
Trojan Erica families. Wilkinson Angus 
have been“money makers for buyers, and 
should be bigger money makers now than 
ever, considering the moderate prices that 
purebreds are bringing on account of the 
depression. Write for catalog, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. and watch for an- 
nouncement next wek.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE 


Next Thursday, March 6, the second 
bred sow sale will be held by Messrs. B. 
A. Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, Towa. 
There should be a real scramble for these 
sows by those yet short of breeding stock. 
Such great gilts as they will sell will ap- 
peal to every one. And the young boars, 
Smooth Colonel and High Giant. to which 
they are bred, are better yet. You always 
get more than your money’s worth at the 
Samuelsons.—Advertising Notice. 

STEPHENSON’S DUROC SALE 


Those looking for Duroc brood sows of 
gilt-edged breeding, of the different lead- 
ing familes, will do well to attend the 
T. J. Stepehnson sale, at Gilmore City. 
Towa, March 11. Brood sows of this par- 
ticular class are rare, that are for sale at 
this time. Few sales offer progeny of as 
many prominent sires as Mr. Stephenson. 
See his card announcement. Ask for the 
eatalog.—Advertisng Notice. 









Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason City, Towa. re- 
ports the sale of ten head of Duroc bred 
sows thru his ad in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
that has only-run about three weeks. He 
still has some real good sows for sale. | 
Write him at once.—Advertising Notice. 





Drummy Bros., Ryan, Iowa, are offer 
ing outstanding Duroc bred gilts at rea 
sonable figures. They are sired by am 
bred to boars of show-ring caliber. Write 
for particulars.—Advertising Notice. 





Springfield ValleyeFarms, Ossian, Iowa 
have outstanding bred sows and gilts for 
private sale at bargain prices. Write this 
firm for particulars and prices. They will 
treat you right.—Advertising Notice. 





AUGUSTINE TAMWORTH SOW SALE 
At the Tamworth sow sale held by A. & 
Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa, February_It 
sows sold up to $70 for spring gilts. 
top was No. 1 of the catalog, a daught 
of the Augustine grand champion, Ros 
Hill Anchor. The buyer was T. G. Scheel 
Bethany, Tll. No. 2, a litter mate, we 
to E. O. Thomas, Iowa City, Iowa, at $4 
Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Iowa. & 
No. 10 at, $62.50, the second highest price 
of the sale. J. W. Carpenter & Son 
Chariton, Iowa, got No. 13 at $50 
No. 9 at $40. A number sold around $# 
but some of the smaller, late-bred si 
sold very cheap and cut the average dow? 
to around $30. Auctioneer I. M. Reed 
cupied the block.—Advertising Notice. ~ 
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Recent Public Sales 


SHORTHORN CONGRESS SALE 
That there is a wide interest in good 
Shorthorn cattle is indicated by the re- 
sult of the Congress show and sale held 
at Chicago last week. About 200 head 
were sold, going to buyers in a. dozen 
different states, inchiding Washingtpn 
and Utah to the west, Pennsylvania on 
Louisiana and Texas to the 


e east. 
Seth. and to the north, Wisconsin, Mich- 
jgan, Ohio, New York, Hinois and lowa. 
Some very satisfactory prices were re- 


ceived, while others sold low, and buyers 
were able to get plenty of bargains. The 
top price was $800, and this price was 
reached two times on bulls and once on 
females. The top female was Rosewood 
105th, the grand champion of the show, 
for James Brown, of Chicago, also first 
in the cow and calf class, She sold to 
Walter Goodchaux, New Orleans, La., at 
$300, Mr. Goodchaux being a buyer of 
eight or ten_head in the sale. The top 
pulls were Rookwood Knight, first prize 
aged bull for Dean C. F. Curtiss, Ames, 
selling for $800 to John H. Seeley 


eons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. Dale Auditor, 
firet prize two-year-old for F.. E. Jack- 
gon, Hurley, S. D., sold for $800 to W. 
W. Samuel, Dallas, Texas. The champion 
pull, Kingston Autocrat, a_ yearling, 


owned by Dean Curtiss, sold for §600 to 
John H. Seeley & Eons, also the buyers 


of Rookwood Knight. Nonnareil Dale, 
second prize two-year-old bull for John 
Alexander & Sons, Aurora, IIL, sold for 
$435, to W. S. Robins & Sons, Horace, 
Ind. Richland Courier, third prize two- 
year-old for Cc. H. Prescott & Sons, Tawas 
City. Mich., sold for $335 to Roy Jacoby, 
Plymouth, Ind. Maryvale Commander, 
fourth prize two-year-old for Maryvale 
Farms, Youngstown, Ohio, sold for $360 
to M. F. Reiff. Burnettsville, Ind. The 
fifth prize two-year-old, Smiling King, 
owned by Thos. Wilson, Wilson, Ill., sold 
for $275. to M. D. Rich, Saunemin, IL 
Cumberland Dreadnaught, fifth prize 


yearling for Haylands Farms, Sharpsburg, 
jv., sold for $290 to W. L. Barnholdt, 
Bellevue, Ill. These were the top prices 
for bulls in the show and sale. Maxwal- 
ton Clansman, not in the show, sold for 
$600 to Fred Vieser. of Brighton, Mich. 
Five of the females sold for $500 each or 
better. Quite a number soki for $300 
each or better and a nice sized offering 
brought $200 each or better. 





DORR & SONS’ POLAND SALE 

A very successful sale, as sales go, was 
held February 13 by Messrs. Henry Dorr 
& Sons, Marcus, lowa. They sold 47 head 
of as good, if not the best, Poland Chinas 
ever offered by this noted firm, and the 
average obtained was $51 per head. John 
Vosburg, of Paullina, lowa, topped the 
sale by paying $92 for Lot 1 of the cata- 
log, a magnificent breeding matron. The 
scale and the wonderful uniformity of 
the offering was a matter of general com- 
ment. The big end of them was sired by 
The Diamond, to date perhaps the great- 
est breeding boar ever owned by these 
people. The attendance was large but 
the bidding was rather slow, considering 
such quality as was being offered. The 
selling was conducted by H. S. Duncan. 
The selling list will be published later. 


Meantime, a few of the buyers were: John 
Vosburg, Paullina, Iowa; Geo. Laposky, 
Cherokee, Iowa; Henry Hatterman, Paul- 
lina, lowa; Will French, Cleghorn, Iowa; 
Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Iowa; G. L. 
Emert & Sons. Mason City, Iowa; T. W. 
Marr, Hull, Iowa; John Blake. Aurelia, 
Iowa; W. Von Segan, Wayne, Neb.; Jos. 
Green, Marcus, Iowa; R. Wait, Pipestone, 


Minn.: L. E. Begtson, Aurelia, Iowa; E. J. 
Shoemaker, Remsen, Iowa: W. J. Clark, 
Cherokee. Iowa: Henry Anderson, Marcus, 
Iowa; T. B. Hutehison, Silver Creek, Neb.; 
Irvin Meyer, Marcus, Iowa, 


RASMUSSEN’S DUROC SALE 
As a rule, people do not overlook real 
merit combined with choice breeding when 
it comes to buving seed stock. This con- 
dition prevailed at the W. H. Rasmussen 





sale of bred sows, at Norfolk, Neb., Janu- 
ary *1, when he sold fifty head, largely 
bred to his noted boar, Giant Sensation, 


that has sired many of the prominent 
winners at the big western shows the past 
two years, at an average of $89.18. This 
average is a decided compliment for Mr. 
Rasmussen, who is rated as among the 
most constructive Duroc breeders. The 
type and the general uniform conforma- 
tion of this herd has proved a dec‘ded 
drawing power. As the list which follows 
will show, the prices ran very uniform, 
indicating the fact that not just a few 
were possessed of merit, but all were 
g00d. The selling was conducted by Auc- 
tioneer Kraschel. The list follows: No. 1, 
Frank Cassell, Fallston, Md.. $380; 16, F. 
W. Blotz & Son, Randolph, Neb., $262.50; 


2, Henry Otto. Hampton, Neb., $140; 5, 
Slusher Bros., Lexington, Mo.. $125 5; 16, 
Jesse Oakes, Tippecanoe City, Ohic. $100; 


Thos. Trevoet & Son, Fort Diorgan. 
Cole., $100; 29, Fred Weidner. Ravena, 
Neb., $90; 37, B. V. Wolter & Son, Salis- 
bury, Mo., $65; 31, Albert Dalke, Hamp- 
ton, Neb.. $72.50; 32, Louis Hirschfeld, 
Waco, Nehb., $77.50; 33, Fred Devore, 
Omaha, Neb., $65; 26, Rolland Schoultz, 
Schuyler, Neb.. $92.50; 22, J. M. Fisher, 
Wessington, S. D., $86: 23, D. C. Hanna, 
Greeley, Neb.. $95; 25, Rolland Schoultz, 
$102.50; 27, J. M. Fisher, $85; 7, Gosh 
Foland, Belgrade, Neb., $125; 3, Al Roe- 
Wert. Norfolk, Neb., $75: 12, Norfolk 
Packing Co., Norfolk, Neb., $72.50; 8, Al 


Roewert, $77. 50; 4,. Frank Upton, Madison, 
Neb.. $62.59; 9, J. C. Martin, Jewell. Kan., 
$62.50; 6, Fred Keller, Pierce, Neb., $75; 
15, D. C. Hanna, $70; 14, C. E. Tabbott, 
£an, Iowa, $95; 
R. V. Nelson, Butte, $72.50; 42, D. &: 
Hanna, $60: 18, A. L. Buller, Utica, Neb., 
$100; 44, Otto Remender, Madison. Neb., 
$80; 43, R. H. Lesley, Silver Creek, Neb. 
352; 20, J. R. Conway, Westfield, lowa, 
$77. 50, 19, L. G. Elrod, Brunswick, $82.50; 
41 .F. A. Egger & Son. Roca, Neb.. $62.50: 








39,. John Redekohr & Son, Battle Creek, 
Neb., $63; 40, Simon: Poeser, Peoria, TIL, 
$147.50; 45, co Erickson, Swedeburg, 
Neb., $90; J. C. Martin, $95; 34, Frank 
Upton, 356: 5 Carl Zeilinger, David City, 
Neb., $65; 38, O. S. Larson, Logan, Iowa, 
$80; 54, Henry Stuthman, Pilger, Neb., 
$81; 47, J. M. Fisher, $55; 59, Rodekohr & 
Sons, $61; 52, R. H. Lesley, $55; 36, Dr. EL 
W. Conner, Bloomfield, Iowa, $76; 49, 

L. Buller, Utica, Neb., $70; 50, Ed Rode- 
kohr, Battle Creek, Neb., $55; 51, Frank 
Ott, Henderson, Neb., $50. 


DR. J. A. SWALLUM’S CHESTER SALE 

The sale of Chester Whites held by Dr. 
J. A. Swallum, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
February 19, was well attended and the 
result was that it was one of the best 
sales of the season, fifty head selling for 
an average of $43.26. A number of extras 
were soid, bringing the proceeds of the 
entire sale up to $3,708.40. The champion 
boar, Elevator, was much admired by all. 
Sows bred to him were in strongest de- 
mand, The seling was conducted by P, A. 





Luse. The list follows of those selling at 
$40 and over: No. 11, Herman Caboth, 
Storm Laké, Iowa, $100; 15, Clarence 
Combes, Storm Lake, Iowa, $70; 22, Seth 
Johnson, Kiron, Iowa, $105; 100, S. A. 
Hands, Garden City, Kan., $75; 10, Ed 


Dahlstrom, Storm Lake, lowa, $65; 37, P. 
J. Bram, Storm Lake, Iowa, $51; 32, Ri- 
hert Bros., $44; 54, Clarence Ford, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, $55; 42, W. F. Rabe, Odeboit, 
Iowa, $50; 51, 53, Jack Hosmer $44, $46; 
2, R. C, Point, Storm Lake, Iowa, $130; 
17, Clarence Ford, $60; 1, Herman Caboth, 
$46; 12, Buren Anderson, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, $44; 23, E. S. Fanning, Nemaha, 
Iowa, $57; 96, Clarence Combes, $40; 7, 
Riherd Bros., Storm Lake, Iowa, $40. 


SNYRER & SNYDER TAMWORTH 
SALE 





Messrs. Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, held a satisfactory Tamworth bred 
sow sale, February 20, bad roads consid- 
ered. A smali but good buying crowd was 


present, and everything was sold. The 
average was $33.50 on 39 head, with a 
top price of $56 for a spring gilt, Ben- 


Ard Carman 4th, It was a good offer- 
ing in nice condition and buyers got good 
values. J. J. Hines, of Oskaloosa, got the 
top gilt and was a heavy buyer, getting 
eight head at an average of $38 per head. 
Five head selected from among the best 
went to Lowell Aschenbrenner, Laurens, 
lowa, on order, and six head were bought 
on order for J. H. Jones, of Ainsworth, 
Iowa, among them Lot 4 at $40 and Lot 5 
at $35. No. 7 went to Dr, J. P. Jorgen- 
sen, Elkhorn, Iowa, at $35. Two of the 
best gilts went to Hague & Girtin, Fair- 
field, Iowa. Other good buyers included 
J. L. Newton, Grinnell, lowa; T. J. Scheer, 
Bethany, Ill.; John Newkirk, Montezuma, 
lowa; Frank Cruzen, Oskaloosa, lowa; A. 
E, Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa; N. M. 
Chrisman, Oskaloosa, lowa; Henry Brum- 
mel, Oskaloosa, Iowa; F. L. Deiters, Flor- 
is, Iowa, and John Conrad, Agency, lowa, 
Auctioneer I. M. Reed did the selling.— 


; Advertising Notice. 











| Messrs. 





CRAMER & SON’S DUROC SALE 

Altho handicaped by bad weather and 
roads. M. C, Cramer & Son, Monroe, Ia., 
succeeded in selling one of the largest 
Duree offerings of the season, at their 
sale, February 15. Sixty head, the number 
cataloged, were sold in a _ satisfactory 
manner, with Guy L. Pettit on the block. 
Buyers got good values, yet prices were 
satisfactory, considering the unfavorable 
conditions. Top prices were around $50 
and the average was $30. A nice crowd, 
including some from a distance, attended 
the sale. Among the buyers were W. F. 
Voris, Woodbine, Iowa, who got several 
of the best in the offering; A. T. Richard- 
son, Huxley, lowa, got two or three top 
spring gilts, daughters of Great Sensa- 
tion King and bred to Long Pathmaster. 
True Fuller, of Collins, Iowa, got one or 
two top fall sows. A top fall sow went to 
Vern D. Albright, of Smith Center, Kan. 
The heaviest buyers were from the com- 
munity, and included Geo. Marshall, Dick 
Sille, I. W. Brubaker, Chas. Van Der 
Ploeg, John Coline, E. A. Palmer, each 
getting from three to eight or ten head. 
Auctioneer Pettit was assisted by Worth 
and Perryman. The sale was held in 
Cramer’s new pavilion on the 
farm adjoining town. 


FRENCH’S POLAND SALE 


R. F. French, Independence, Iowa, helé 
his annual Poland bred sow sale on Feb- 
vary 20, when he sold about 45 head of 
spring gilts that went largely to local 
breeders and farmers, but there were a 
few that went to northeastern Iowa 
breeders at reasonable prices. The bid- 
ding was snappy and the auction was con- 
ducted by Colonel Cooper. Below is a par- 
tial list of buyers: No. 2, Chas. Kivel 
& Son, Aurora, Iowa, -$40; 3, Wm. Nelson, 
Postville, Iowa, $33; 12. KE. H. ‘Wacker- 
barth, Independence. Iowa. $36; 23, R. E. 
Pilcher, Walker, lowa, fae tH 26, Wm. 
Nelson, Postville, Iowa, $37; 28, 29, J. S. 
“ee Independence, lowa, $36, $30.50; 
$2, R. E. Pilcher, $33.50; 39. J. S. Mc- 
Laren, $36; extra, $40, 


PEMBERTON’S HAMPSHIRES AVER- 
AGE $41 ON FIFTY BRED SOWS 


R. L. Pemberton, a prominent Hamp- 
shire breeder of Legrand, Iowa, held his 
annual Hampshire bred sow sale on Feb- 
ruary 12. His average was not especially 
high, but even at that they were sold at 

oney-making prices to both seller and 

uver. The offering was snapped up very 
readily. Colonel Deem conducted the auc- 
tion. Folownig is a partial list of sales 

No. 19, -Hendrickson & Lang, Brooklyn, 
fowa. $60; 20, Harold Brown, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa, $57.50; 21, A. J. Minish. Hud- 
son, fowa, $45; 22, i, Chas. Kelly & Sons, 
fowa City, Iowa, $50, $90; 2. Russell Ru- 
benbauer, Baty Iowa, - 3. Ostrand- 
er & Johnston, Hawkeye, Ia., $45; 4, Hen- 
drickson & Lang, $50; 8, "Fred Jensen, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, $40; 6, Merle Trundle, 
Legrand, lowa, $50: 9, George Keen, Le- 
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Kraschel, Mason and Theo, Martin. 





[A BIG SCOTCH SHORTHORN SALE} 


A Select Offering From the Herds of 
Otto Seeberger, Maquoketa, lowa, and Leo P. Duer, Charlotte, lowa 


Maquoketa, lowa, Friday, March 14th 


The day following the Tilton & Burleson sale 40 Head—10 Bulls, 30 Femaies. 

15 cow monty with’calf at side; 5 bred heifers; 10 open heifers. t bunch 
tt ere Sons and daughters of Gainford Monarch by Gatuford Mareus; 

sons and phe Aes of sinford Se Selection, one of the good sons of Gainford Champion. These cattle are 
blood and are individuals worthy of the attention of men seeking to im- 
ainford, a flashy roan April '23 calf by Gainford Monarch, i¢ a wonderful pros- 
calf by Count Nonpareil, is solid red in color, is extremely well bal- 
Duer is offering yt roan 
Families represented are _— — 


These are a selec 





as bull, a full brother to the top bull in his. 
berry—Chandler Jordan Matchless—Orange 
ancaster—Maid of Promise—Mysie—Dainiy 


Dame—Marce Violet—Campbell Rosebud. Write for ental Mention other breeders. Auctioneers: 
Good train service. Otte See 


Yr, Maquoketa, iowa 








grand, Iowa, $43; 18, Victor & Stovall, 
Lacey, Iowa, $43; 24, C. J. Sampson, Rad- 
cliffe, Iowa, $41; 25, S. C. Schumacher, 
Clear Lake, Iowa, $42; 15. H. A. Sears, 
Decatur, Neb., $75; 7, Danley & Danley, 
Prairie City, Iowa, $45; 5, Speck Bros., 
Millard, Neb., $64 


DR. H. S. MURPHEY & SONS’ SALE 

Dr. H. S. Murphey & Sons, Ames, Iowa, 
held a successful Tamworth bred sow 
sale, February 14, a good crowd of buyers 
being present and prices satisfactory. 
About one-third of the offering sold at 
around $50 each, with a top price of $62, 
for Oakland Choice Girl 8th, by Ames 
High Boy, and bred to Maple Knoll! Pat. 
The buyer was R. E. Kallem, of Ells- 
worth, lowa, who got several of the tops. 
Other good buyers include E. H. Erwin, 
Sac City, Iowa, who got fovr or five 
head; John Keel, Ogden, Iowa; Fillman 
Bros., Dexter. Iowa; L. H. Phipps, Win- 
nebago, Minn.; H. G. Miller, Rockwell 
City, Iowa; H. M. Laughlin, Lineville, 
Iowa; Robert Clark, Boone, lowa; C, O. 
Swanson, Boxholm, Iowa; Harvey Keil 
Ames, Iowa; Wm. Brewer, Northwood, 
lowa: J. G. Teeter, Ogden, lowa; Charles 
Garrett, Ames, Iowa, and F. M. Puttman, 
Correctionville, Iowa. Auctioneer Leon 
Joy did the selling. The average on 
thirty head was about $38. The complete 
list of sales is not at hand. 


ROBERT THOMPSON POLANDS SOLD 
WORTH THE MONEY 

Robert C. Thompson. Vinton, Iowa, held 
his annual bred sow sale, February 21, at 
which time he sold a véry attractive of- 
fering of good, growthy sows, at an aver- 
age of $32 per head. Bob had a nice 
bunch of gilts, and it is a sure thing that 
every one that sold will make the buyer 
money. Colonel Cooper conducted the 
auction. Below we will give a_ partial 
list of sales: No. 1, John Schodle, Van 
Horn, Towa, $40; 2, A. M. Thompson, 
Vinton, Iowa, $52.50; 3, 4, J. W. Hausman, 
Van Horn, Iowa, $38. $41; 5, Harry Kru- 
ger, Vinton, Iowa, $36; 7, A. Hakinson, 
Vinton, Iowa, $33; 8 ,9, A. M. Thompson, 
$39 each; 10. Frank Braksick, Van Horn, 
lowa, $32: 41, 12, A. M. Thompson, $39, 
$37: 28, 15, Carl Wieditz, Vinton, Iowa, 
$39, $38; 16, W. C. Kading, Vinton, lowa, 
$35; 17, 18. L. E. Coghill, Van Horne, Ia., 
$37 each; 20, Wm. J. Bannigartner, Van 
Horn, Iowa, $33; 29, John Rhineburg, Van 
Horn, Iowa, $32. 


INTERFERING WITH TEST 

When a farmer’s cattle are being offi- 
cially tested for tuberculosis infection, it 
is illegal for him to interfere in any way 
with the test. What is, perhaps, the first 
ease of the kind on record occurred in 
Michigan. Two owners of herds tried to 
obscure the effects of the tuberculin by 











} injecting turpentine into the skin of each 





animal near the place where the tuber- 
culin had been injected. The result was 
that all the cattle had extensive swell- 
ings. The ruse was discovered and 
charges were filed against the offenders, 
with the result that each man was fined 
$150. 





COW TESTING 

A recent directory of the cow testing 
associations in the United States, com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
shows the sections that have made the 
greatest progress in this work. Wisconsin 
leads with 151 cow testing associations, 
Minnesota is second with 55, Michigan is 
third with 53, lowa is fourth with 47, and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio tie for fifth place 
with 36. The total number of associations 
in the United States is 627. There are 
277,010 dairy cows in these organizations. 








Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, 1 w 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of ~} 34.57 ib. Pietje 


Maptecrest ee — will cow pare with 
the very best. Add 
Ké. KRensink, (Sioux Ce.) Hespers, lena 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of all ages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf clun. — us what you want. We 
have some great bargain. 
RARGROVE & AKNOLD, 
full sister his sires 


H h 
Herd Sires Dam, 42", 0! sister his sires 


pion. His sires full sister a world champion. Accre- 
dited herd. Elton Carrison, Mill Grove, Mo, 


FEEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


78, wt. around 775 Jbs.; 84. wt. around 675 Ibs. 
86, wt. around 550 Ibs. ; . be. 


All dehorned, dark reds, good stocker order. 
One farm practically out of feed. You can bay nad 
ehoice from either bupeh. Real quality | A 
when finished are usvaiiy market toppere. Give 
nomber and weight preferred. 

VAN V. BALDWIN, Eiden. Wapelle 
uty, Lowa. 








Norwalk, ia. 

















HORSES. 


8 Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions for Sale 


All young, selene up to 2,200 

Tbs. and sound. e herd- 
headers. No seaeae ante 
offer refused. 


W. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Barn in town. 


Percherons and Belgians 


For Sale 
Our barns are full of Percherons and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares. Among —_ nee several herd 
headers weighing up to 2,300 pound 
Will take in exchange a few aged | stallions for the 
next sixty days. 
Frank P. Shekieton & Son, Lawler, lowa 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


with weight, elze, quality, and best of breeding, for 
sale. If anyone ts in the market, or if a good stallion 
is needed in your neighborhood, we would appreciate 
your correspondence. Write now. rices reason- 
able. E. L. Hambert & Son, Corning, Ia. 
PERCHERONS We offer a son and a daughter of 
the famous champion sire, L: 

+ ae are well grown 2-yr. olds. Priced for quick sale. 

Plagmann, Marengo, lows 


JACKS 


Raise Extra Large Mules 


By using a Chandler Jack; none better. 
For sale, big selection Black Mammoth 
jacke of breeding ages at reckbottom 
grower'’s prices. Fred Chandler, 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS — 


Bulls for breeders and farm ers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines. on late rurban an xk Ie) 

Rys. 8. P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, ia. 


AUCTIONKERS 
Make $100 a Day—Be 


AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auc Auction School 
S18 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bend me your #40 home study course this month 
for $25. 1 will pay mail man when it arrives. 
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At Worid’s Original and 

Learn Auctioneering 3° Syor'¢s, Ozieina! and 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. Jones National 
Sehool of Auctioneering. ra. 
mento Bivd., Chicage. Lil, The ‘Schoo! of 
Jones, president. 


Successful Graduates—Carey M. 

BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 

Learn athome. Al! graduates are succesful. 

Want w sell your Farm? Write use for expert 

ayy rr service. Moderate fees. Cataiog 
ctionsers Scheel of Experience, 

$10 ¥ Waiteker Bldg. Davenport. lows. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Blanchard . . lowa 























Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


8. P.C, hogs. Bred Sow Sale Feb. 12ti selling 
75 head. Send for catalogue. Wililemsburg, lowa, 


W.G. KRASCHEL sccncrece 
aWes 


AUCTIONEER 
COL. JIM DUNCAN *°3224 cui™ 


Harlan. lows 
Write for open dates. Clearfield, lows 


H. L. HULL, Au etieneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg.. Des Moines, lewa 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock 


Clydesdaic esata, eae are old, by Criterion. 
Pumseres —- s7yan old, oy Jalep. Shropshire 
and Hampshire br ewes; Sborthorn aad Angus 


pulls. animal Husbandry FARM 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


25 Spring Gi eelected from 200 head, 
sired by D’s Rainbow, an 

outstanding individual; all immuned. Bred poh 

Snaps, one of Great Designer's best sons, for March 

and April farrow. ‘Also Percherons and Red Polls. 

Come and see them or write. ddress 

3. H. Aultfather & Son, Austin, Minn. 


SALE CATALOGS 


21 Fears in the Business 
BOGS cae er AB eet 
neha bi {oer Prices va 
for reference work. 
pee ag vg gery Ask us today. SATISFACTION our matie, 
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W. T. Berr, Ames. 
Bert Brown, Adel. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


eee 


POLANODS 


Boars of Criterion, lowa Timm, Rainbow and other 
popular breeding. They are immune and priced to 
secll. ROW BURKEY, Walnut, lowa. 


HANCHER’S BRED SOW SALE 


FESBRUAKY 21, 1924 
For sale now, areal yearling herd boar, out of our 
top sow and top litter of 1922 farrow. A real bargain. 
Fall pigs ready to ship out 
M. PF. RANCHER. Rolfe, lowa 


RAINBOW AND ADVERTISER BOARS 


Poland China boars of the above breed- 
ing, well grown, immune and priced to 


sell. Cali or write. 
LEE & MORCK, ___ GILBERT, 10WA 


GOLD BOND BOARS 


Also a few by Sunrise and Nugget Wonder; all of 
spring farrow, Priced right and guaranteed to please. 
JOHNSON BROS., Leslie, Lowa 














Springfield Valley Farms 


Big Type Poland China Bred Sows 
aud gilts, bred to two most popular boars in north- 
east Iowa: Sky-Piliot by the Pilot; Progress by the 
Klondike. Pamphlet sent by reqvest, giving full de- 

ls. Springfield Valley Farms, Ussian, la. 


POLAND CHINAS 


25 Lred gilts, €25 and $30; bied to Diamond boars. 
Also five Diamond boars at special prices, one com- 
tng 2 and four coming 1 year old. Crates returned at 
my expense. Also Biack and Tan Rat Dogs. 

J. A. PENN, ALTA, IOWA 








SPOTTED POLAND-CH INAS. 

CR RRR ees 
Alexander’s Spotted Polands 

Fall Boars and early Spring Boars a!l sold. A few 
late Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. Bred Sew Sale January 
BOth. Send name for catalog. 
R.N. Alexander, 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Spring boars sired by Master Victor and other 
populer bred boars. Everything guaranteed. 
xg. F. CLARK, Nevada, 


HIRAM CLOUSS’ SPOTTED POLANDS 


iowa 





Good rugged spring and fall boars to suit the needs | 


of every farmer, and priced where you get more 


than your moneys worth. Sire: The Senator by 
Revelation. Farm between Barnum and Clare. 
BIKAM CLOUSS. Clare, lewa 


Crawford’s Spotted Polands 


45 bred sows and gilts wili be sold in our Sale 
March 219th. 25 good producing tried brood sows, 
20 gilts of desirable biood lines and individual. A 
real offering to get good stock. Send your name for 
catalogue. D. V. Crawford & Son, Earlham, Iowa. 





Send Your Name for Catalog of 


Hayden’s Spotted Poland China 


Bred sow sale to be held at Creston. Feb 23d. 
Bred to English Extreme Type and Hayden's Model. 
7. M. Rayden, KR. F.D.1, Creston, ia. 


SHORTHORNS. 


—— eee 


Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


16 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, wil! at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Reyal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
Jesse Binford & Sons 


Marshalitown, lowa 


Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshal! Ce. 


Steck of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call er write. 


























C. F. Curtiss, Ames. 

Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia. 
Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic. 
J. 'T. Judge, Carroll. 


The offering will compare very favorably with the one held a year ago in both bulls and females. 
bulls are listed as Royal Radium, Coronet’s Crown, Rookwood Knight, Village Golden, Beau’s Stamp, Imp. Right Sort, Imp. Golden 
Prince, Cumberland Gift, Coronet’s Villager, Royal Villager, Pallylin Rodney, Village Javelin, Cumberland’s Rival and others. 
Among them are prominent winners at the lowa State Fair and the Chicago International. 


It should be remembered that cattle only of accepted merit and breeding are permitted to be listed in these sales. 
assured that prospective buyers will approve our method of selection when they view the cattle. 


J. E. HALSEY, Mer., 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 


Rockwell City. lowa 


To Take Place at lowa State College Judging Pavilion 


L. A. Kolsto, Watkins. 
Loveland Farm, Mt. Pleasant. 
C. A. Lucas, Bloomfield. 

Geo. McMaster, Bedford. 
John D. Moor, Mt. Pleasant. 
Newell D. Moor, Mt. Pleasant. 


(Box W), Cleveland Ave., 


OT IE OT BEDE FS 


Annual lowa Royal Shorthorn Sale 


Ames, lowa, Tuesday, March 11. 


Eighteen of lowa’s good breeders contribute 55 very choice Scotch cattle—27 females, 28 bulls. Following are the contributors: 


Miller Bros., Britt. 

W.W. Parkhill & Son, Davenport. 
G. W. Schuerman, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ben G. Studer, Wesley. 

J.S. Zook & Son, Fontanelle. 


Sons and daughters ofsuch noted 


Address for catalog, 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
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lowa State 


Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association 


Announce Their Annual Meeting and Sale 








At lowa State 
Fair Grounds 
Des Moines, lowa 


Wednesday and 
Thursday 
March (2 and 13 











At this time 55 Head will be sold, 20.Bulls and 35 
Females, many of which were winners in the leading 
1923 shows. All the leading families such as Black- 
caps, Blackbirds,'Ericas and others are represented. 
Breeders looking for a good herd bull, or good 
foundation females should not overlook this offering. 





On the afternoon of the 12th the show will be held 
and in the evening the annual meeting and election 
of officers at the Savery Hotel. You are all invited. 
Cols. W. H. Cooper and H. L. Eveland, Auctioneers. 
For catalogs, write 


DAVIS, Secretary, 


E. T. lowa City, lowa 




















OUR DISPERSION SALE OF SHADELAND 
PERCHERON STUD 


Shadeland Farm, Kingsley, la., Monday, Mar. 17 


30 Head—2! Mares 
9 Stallions 


Half the offering is by the notable stallion, 
Imp. Marabout 106321, and he is inciuded. 
20 years ago we established our stud by the 
purchase of Pauline, and in this sale are 
26 of her descendants: 11 real brood and 
work mares in foal to Imp. Marabout, and 
15 stallions and fillies. The most prolific 
family of the breed. Several are ton mares 
and show unmistakable evidence of being 





in foal. Everything old enough is broken 
to work. and no farm should be worked 
except with this kind of motive power. 
Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Repre- 
sentative. Fred Reppert Auctioneer. Ask 
for the catalog. Address 


J. A. Shade, Kingsley, lowa 























OAKWOOD POLAND SALE 


IItLAST CALL!!! 
EAGLE GROVE, IOWA, MARCH 4th 


Daughters of Model Advertiser. Sows bred to Model Advertiser. His daughter bred to Union 
Leader by Pathfinder. Model Advertiser, greatest son of the renouned champion. Advertisers Model. 
You can buy real sows today ata price you can reach. See our offering. 


©. H. PORTER, 








Eagle Grove, Iowa 














Public Sale of DeKalb King Bred Sows and Gilts 


40 HEAD—MARCH 6G, 1924—40 HEAD 


Sale to be held at our farm 14 miles west of Leslie, lowa. Write for catalog 
LEWIS BROS., Rg. 5, OSCEOLA, IOWA 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


—e—eoOoOorr 


Duroc Gilts $20 to $40 
Cholera immune gilts by ason of Permit and Red 


Raven, wt. 175 to 350 Ibs. bred for March, Apr!! and 
May farrow, to their Harvester boar by the 1923 Na. 


tional grand champion. 
turned. 


Papers free; crates re- 
Drummy Bros., Kyan, lowa. 





5 . 
DeYoe’s Duroc Gilts 
Raise your own boar or start that boy or gir! in a 
pigclub. We have the kind that make good, bred 
for March and April to typical bours, including a soa 
of The Harvester. Immune. Farmers’ prices 
Geo. M. DeVoe, Mason City. iowa 


FOR SALE _ 
DUROC BRED SOWS and GILTS 


Write for prices and deseriptions. 
EK. J. HAWKER, West Liberty. lowa 


Attend Samuelsons’ Duroc Sale, March 6th 


49 head tn our February 81b sale averaged #46 35. 
The 45 we sell March 6th cre of same character. 


Ask for catalog. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, iOWA 
’ 
Stephenson’s Duroc Sale—Mar. | | 
-45 daughters of Pathmaster, Sensation King, Path- 
marker. Uneeda Orion Sensation, etc. Bred to Giant 
Sensation King and others. One sow by Uneeda 


Orton Sensation sells bred to Sensation King. Cata- 
log ready. T.J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, lowa 











TAMWORTHS 


—e—s 





on PPA LL ISIS 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER & SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Rose Hill Farm -TAMWORTHS 


Home of the champion Rose Hill Anchor 25277 
A. E, Augustine, Rose Hiil, lowa 


B. F. BARRIS FAKMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the bundred. 
None better. Circular of win- 
MP ners ready. Farmers prices. 
+ Mgr.. Box 10. Seymour, Illinots. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 



















sired by the undefeaied grand champion lowa 
Chief Come and see them at Seven Vaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 


D. M. Overholt, K. 9, lowa City, Lowa. 





HAMPS HIRES 


Pm on 


60 Head of Big Type Hampshire Sows an 


Gilts for sale, bred to three of the best-boara in North- 
west lowa: for March, April and May farrow. Hawk- 
eye Sidelance No. 138235; third prize sentor pig at the 
Iowa State Fair; first prize at Marshalltown, 
Sanders’ Giant 4th, 
Spencer, lowa Fairand a few are bred to an extra 
good junior pig, sired by Sanders’ Improver: grand 
champion at S. Dak. State Fair. 
gilte are all extra good. A few of the sows were 


~~ 





prize winners at some of the best fairs. They are — 


priced tosell. Write me about them, or would be 
pleased to have you come and see them. Chol?ra !m- 
mune. Douglas Summerbeli, Dickens, lows. 


BRED SOW SAL 





Wed., March 12 
Sioux City.fowsa 
200 head registered 
Hampshire bredsows 
and giits,30 boarsand 
5 carloads stock pigs 
j for sale at private 

;8e 
liimmune. 





















load. 





_ = Ray 
ay andprivate sale ists. 
Wickfield Farm 


& , om 
Cantril, Iowa. F. F. Silver, Prop.. Box 7 
YORKSHIRES. 








YORKSHIRES £1! ana spring boars 


Prices reasonable. 








nn 





Is. 3 
No. 112535. A prize winner at ” 


These sows and ~ 


Honeorcar | 


Writeforfreecatalog 7 


Wm. Zabs. Jr.. Riverside, lows. 
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Maxwalten Lochinvar 





Listed are 25 bulls, and their quali- 
ties are such that those who are in 
need of, and who select their herd 
bulls with care, wili find it to their 
interest to be in attendance. It is 
hardly possible that as many GOOD 
bulls — Cutonenng. bulls—can be 
found elsewhere, ur reputation for 
~ supplying herd bulls will not be jes- 
sened by what we have to offer at 







a this sale. Of the 18 females many 
4 | have calves at foot, and @ good por- 
" tion are bred to our herd bull, MAX- 
€ WALTON LOCHINVAR, greatest 


son of Imp. Rodney. Some are out 
of imported dams, and all are close 


a Maxwalton White Lady 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 

HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 

5 Trains will be met day of sale at both Dayton and Harcourt. 


TILTON & BURLESON SHORTHORN SALE, March 13 


- ||| BLAIR BROS., 


IOWA ROYAL SHORTHORN SALE, March i | 





‘es 


Auction Sale 
Scotch Caitle 


An offering ot our own production, and 
largely the get of Villager’s Sulian. It 
represents the qualities that ‘have made 
Shorthorns foremost in all lands where 
impreved catile are te be feund 


Dayton, lowa, Wednesday, Mar. 12 





@ Villager’s Suitan 


descendants of imported females 
whose progeny is strongly contested 
for when offered. Some are of the 
Marr, Clara, Law Graceful, Roan 
Lady and Fair Maid families. Max- 
walton White Lady by Golden Vil- 
lager, Maxwalton White Lady 4 by 
Parkdale Marengo, Olara 78 and Sun- 
beam 10 by Villager’s Sultan, these 
and others similar are such as have 
attracted the clearest thinkers of 
agriculture. We promise youa high 
class offering of young cattle, sound 
and healthy in every sense of the 
word. The catalog will interest you. 


at 





Address 


DAYTON, IOWA 


DUER & SEEBERGER SHORTHORN SALE, March 14 
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Gainford Champion Annual 
Scotch Shorthorn Sale 


Thursday, March 13 , 
| Tilton & Burleson 
) At Maquoketa, la. 
40 HEAD—16 Bulls and 24 Females 


We are offering in this sale an exceptional lot of young cows and bulls of 
serviceable age, carrying the blood of the great old sire and many times cham- 
pion, Gainford Champion. We have steadily striven for improvement and have 
one of the greatest offerings to sell this spring. Cows will be in calf to or have 
calves by side by Gainford Champion or Gainford Renowned. Gainford Re- 
nowned is pronounced by breeders to be Gainford Champion’s greatest son and 
one of the breed’s best individuals. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 


Rayon ag RADIANT, roan yearling bull, with Lavender dam and a 
real one. 


| GAINFORD THICKSET, dark roan yearling with a Cruickshank Flora dam; 














: 
l 


@ good one with brothers heading prominent herds. 
GAINFORD MARINER and GAINFORD CORRECTOR, two real growthy 
roan yearling bulls. 
GAINFORD HERO, white, of Gruiekthank Fiera family, and GAINFORD 
DICTATOR, of Rosewood family. 


\ GAINFORD ROYAL 2d, a roan bull by Gainford Champion, and a reai 
—a real herd header. 


GAINFORD SULTAN, a roan bull of the Duchess of Gloster family. 

GAINFORD CLARA, a roan heifer of the Clara family. 

VILLAGER’S BELLE 4th, a granddaughter of Villager and bred to Gain- 
ford Champion July 31st. : 

GAINFORD ESTHER, an outstanding roan heifer of the Missie family. 

ROSEWOOD 68th, a white September, 1922, cow—a Bruce Rosewood with 
two Duthie crosses at top. 

AUGUSTA BLITHE, a wonderful roan heifer with excellent pedigree. 

NONPAREIL PRINCESS ist, a roan heifer and plum of the offering, and 
her sister, a year older, bred to Gainford Renowned—real ones. 

A GOOD ROAN LAVENDER HEIFER, by Gainford Renowned, also sells. 

Breeders and farmers interested in Seotch Shorthorns seldom have such an 
opportunity to obtain stock of this calibre. Write for catalog giving illustra- 
tions and descriptions. Sold subject to 60-day retest. Kraschel, Mason and 
Halsey, Auctioneers. Ray B. France, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


Address, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


C. E. Tilton or C. V. Burleson, Maquoketa, lowa 


, 

: on prospect. 

e | GAINFORD ADMIRAL, a roan tracing to Imp. Mary Anne of Lancaster 25th 
i : 

| 

j 

j 
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Greatest Percheron Event of Year 








70 Head of Prize Winning and Mammoth Percherons 70 
All of Our Own Production, will be Offered at 


Browndale Farm, Marcus, lowa 
Tuesday, March (8th 


50 MARES AND 20 STALLIONS 





Browndale captured many of the 
coveted prizes in the big shows of 
Sioux City, Huron, Minneapolis and 
Chicago. Among our winners were 
the famous mares, Maud and Nellie, 
that won second and third two years 
in succession at the Chicago Inter- 
national, weighing 2,400 lbs. and 
2,300 Ibs. respectively. 


We are listing the get of these histori- 
cal mares, and many that are closely 
related to them, 








Two of our herd horses sell in Fenelon and Giron, mammoth 
show horses weighing Over 2,200 lbs. each and of the finest 
quality. They too are related to many wesell. Giron is by 
Sensa’ Frank that is at the head of our herd; his dam, 
Lady, won the championship a number of times at Sioux City. 
She also sells. 


Included are 40 mares that are bred and believed to be safely 
in foal. Many will weigh a ton and better. The stallions 
range from weanlings to mature horses. They are a sound, 
clean lot: of real Percheron breed character. Nowherecan be 
found this number of high quality Percherons offered all 
produced from one farm. Browndale stands for the highest 
standards of Percherons. 


It is a wonderful lot we invite you to appraise. Fred Reppert, 


Auctioneer. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Represeenta- 
tive. Ask for the catalog. Address 


Charles W. Brown, Marcus, lowa : 
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| Never Out of Balance-; 
Never Wastes Cream! _ 


a ca 
—t-t-. The Marvelous Melotte Self Balancing Bowl 
Alii... My lid The separator bowl that cannot get out of balance — the 
Qos e bowl that never vibrates—the bow! that separates ALL the 
Yl Fy I cream from the milk—is the patented Single-Bearing, Self- 
Balancing Bowl of the Melotte Cream Separator — winner of 

264 International Grand Prizes. 


Unlike other separator bowls, the Melotte Bow] is suspended 
loosely from a single frictionless ball-bearing, so that it must 
spin around its own center of gravity. It hangs perfectly free. 
And like our own earth—-which is freely suspended in space— 
it turns on its own axis with absolutely no vibration—with ab- 
solutely no jarring or shaking; this is so true that the bow] will accually run 

25 minutes after you stop turning the crank, unless you apply the brake. 


You Save Cream and Money 
Every Time You Milk 


The important fact for YOU, Mr. Farmer, is that the entire absence of vibra- 
tion in the Melotte Bow! saves you dollars and dollars by saving you CREAM. 
The rigidly attached bow! of the ordinary separator is bound to vibrate and 
the longer it is in use the more it vibrates. This vibration sets up cross-currents, 
some of the cream re-mixes with the milk and is WASTED—fed to the pigs perhaps 
as part of the “‘skim milk.” And when the Melotte goes on day after day saving you 
the cream that would otherwise be wasted—it does not take long for it to pay 
for itself. 
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That’s why we urge you, Mr. Farmer, to let us send you a Melotte Cream Separator 
on thirty days FREE TRIAL. Then compare it in actual operation on your own farm 
with any other separator and see with your own eyes just how 3 
much cream it saves you and how many dollars it puts in —— >} 
your pocket. 
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We will send you an Imported Melotte direet to your farm on 30 days’ absolutely Free 
Trial. Use it just as if it were your own. Put it to every possible test. Compare it 
side by side with any other machine. After you have tried it 30 days and convinced 
yourself that it is the cleanest skimmer, the easiest to operate, and the easiest to clean, 
pay $7.50 down and the balance in small monthly payments. 


FreeTrial 


Your choice of any model. NO MONEY DOWN-—FREE TRIAL—SMALL MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS—DUTY FREE. See for yourself how MANY advantages the Melotte possesses. One 
half the tinware of other separators—its bowl chamber lined with white porcelain, easily cleaned, 
and perfectly sanitary. Remember, the Melotte bow! will 


remain in perfect balance and entirely free from vibration Be 
day in and day out, year after year, and all that time it 
will be*saving you cream—and money! 5 ee (Id 
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THE MELOTTE IMPORT AGENCY H. B. Babson, U. S. Mgr. Every day you go without a Melotte you are wasting cream and thereby losing money. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 9-42 Chicago, Ill. Poor cream separators are costing American farmers millions of dollars every year in 

2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. With th ket - f butt fat. thi te of cream is 

Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please send me the Melotte wasted cream. it the present: marke ong tus Otter sat, = — ote 
catalog which tells the full story of thie wonderful separator end M. Jules becoming more serious than ever. Let us Send you a Melotte on thirty days’ trial af 
ee ee ae once! See for yourself how mitch easier it is to operate and keep clean, and how 


much money it saves you. THEN DECIDE. Send the coupon now for full infor- 
mation.. DO IT TODAY! 


The Melotte Import Agency, 4. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 


How many cows do you milk? i 2843 West 19th Street Dept. 99-42 Chicago, iil. 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Post Office .- 


County.__ 2 wee ee 
Print name and address piainly 


























